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Times change... banks grow . . . and business equipment is developed 
to meet variable needs. To keep pace with the progressive trend, 
more and more bankers are installing IBM Proof Machines. 
Consolidating 4 principal operations, the Proof Machine sorts, lists, proves and 
endorses, At the same time, control totals accompanied by their individual 
detail listings are prepared for as many as 32 distributions. Your operator 
will appreciate its ease and convenience . . . just as you'll recognize its effects 
in terms of greatly improved banking efficiency. 
Thousands of satisfied IBM customers know that the Proof Machine 
represents substantial savings in time, effort and costs. 
For all the facts, call your local IBM representative or write: 
BANKING DEPARTMENT A56, International Business Machines 
Corporation, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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The Blue Ribbon—symbol of speed on 
the Atlantic—has changed hands many 
times since the famed Mauretania made 
her maiden voyage in 1907 and went 
on to capture the transatlantic title. 


But another champion of that year 


_ has kept on winning in its field for 50 


consecutive years. 


For in 1907 The New York Times 
became the world leader in financial 
advertising. And every year since, finan- 
cial advertisers have placed more ad- 
vertising in The New York Times than 
in any other publication. 


There’s a good reason. Readers always 
get more out of The New York Times 


Blue Ribbon winner for half a century 


... More news of business, finance and 
industry, foreign problems, politics and 
government—more than they can get in 
any other newspaper or magazine. 


Because readers get more out of The 
New York Times, advertisers do too. 
See for yourself. 


Picture: Mauretania kept Atlantic record 
until 1929, losing it to the Bremen. Maure- 
tania’s time of 4 days, 10 hours, 41 minutes 
compares with today’s mark, held by the 
United States, of 3 days, 10 hours, 40 
minutes. 


The New Hork Gimes 


50 years world leader in financial ‘advertising 
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Just a Minute 


December 


Our front window—cover, that is 
—must rate with the best of the 
many decorative ideas that have 
helped us say Merry Christmas. 

Yes, it’s a holiday package for 
every body.* 


Convention 


Tue story of the American Bankers 
Association’s 82nd annual conven- 
tion is told this month. 

As you know, the delegates elected 
to the presidency Erle Cocke, vice- 
chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta. His 


*Wrapping by Norcross. 
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teammate is Vice-president Joseph 
C. Welman, president of the Bank 
of Kennett, Kennett, Mo., who has 
been chairman of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission. 

In the dozen convention pages 
there are pictures and sketches of 
the new top officers of the State 
Bank Division, National Bank Divi- 
sion, Trust Division, Savings and 
Mortgage Division, and the State 
Association Section. And, of course, 
a chance to meet the new vice-presi- 
dent. 

Coverage of the program is terse, 
for the convenience of many busy 
readers. 

And there are numerous pictures. 
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®ur cover this month is 
intended simply to sap 


Merry Christmas 
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“Don’t blame the bank for all the deco- 
rations. My wife did it!” 


Banking and the New Cars 


Hene’s a letter from Robert L. 
Niles, the architect who wrote “The 
Public Demands Parking Space” in 
our November issue: 

“Reference was made to ‘the prin- 
ciples governing the design of drive- 
up banking windows,’ which I had 
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“We got 
the facts we needed 
from the Royal” 


American bankers have found that the 
Royal Bank can help them with their 
Canadian affairs—can help them serve 
customers with information on problems 
ranging from sales representation to 
choice of a factory site. For additional 
information, write to the Business 
Development Dept., at Head Office 

in Montreal. 


Over 860 branches in Canada, 
the West Indies, Central 

and South America, New York, 
London and Paris. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


New York Agency— 
68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Assets Exceed 31/4 Billion Dollars 


outlined in the August 1955 Bank. 
ING [“The Public Likes Drive-ins”] 
and as it is possible that some of 
your readers may be planning driye. 
up facilities, I wish to warn them 
that drastic lowering and lengthen. 
ing of all 1957 cars necessitate the 
revision of two of the measurements 
given: 

“Assuming the counter height of 
the drive-up window to be 42” above 
the floor, the level of the roadway 
outside the window should be at 
least 4” above that floor level, not 
2” as stated. Otherwise, the rim of 
the deal-tray will be above the win- 
dow sill of the new cars. 

“Minimum distance, center to cen- 
ter, between drive-up windows servy- 
ing the same lane should be 36 feet 
instead of 32 feet—and 40 feet would 
be safer. 

“All other data given in the 1955 
article will be found correct.” 


Character's Character 


V ice-PRESDENT Carroll C. Colston 
of The Planters National Bank and 
Trust Company, Rocky Mount, N.C., 
received this letter from a customer 
to whom he had granted a loan: 


Dear Mr. Colston: 


Perhaps you know me well enough 
so that I dare indulge in an ironical 
thought: This note I am chipping away 
at was almost as hard to make as it 
has been to pay back. 

However, I am reminded of some of 
the reasons why you felt the loan 
should not be made and now I under- 
stand better why you felt the way you 
did. 

Anyway, the character-building effect 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


“I thought I’d get in a little practice 
during business lulls” 
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but don’t forget the old 


As always, the new year will be greeted with rejoicing and 
with bright new hope. But congratulations and words of 
praise are in order for old 1956, too—especially for the 
accomplishments made during this 81st anniversary year of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Through support of vital government fiscal programs as well 
as financial assistance to both industry and individuals, the 
American banker has completed another year of outstanding 
service to community and nation. His diligence and foresight 
have contributed immeasurably to the ever-increasing strength 
and unparalleled prosperity of America today. 
So while we look forward to the good things the future 
promises...let’s not forget the many achievements of the past. 
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135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 


If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


623 Euclid Avenues Cieveland 1, Ohio 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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[ppraisals 


for every valuation need 
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Insurance — coverage 
and proof of loss. 


Property, cost and 
general accounting. 


Corporation finance. 
Legal requirements. - 
Purchase or sale. 


Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


THE 
LLOYD-THOMAS 
APPRAISAL AUTHORITIES 


| 4411 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


| First for Factual appraisals 
.—— since 1910 

- OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
has a worthy benefit to me. I just trust 
that when the character gets built its 
worthiness will be reflected in this 
character’s pay checks. 


10 Inflation Fallacies 


Iw the belief that “sound money 
promotes peace and true human wel- 
fare for all,’”’ Rockland-Atlas Na- 
tional Bank of Boston is circulating 
in booklet form a talk given by its 
president, H. Frederick Hagemann, 
Jr., to the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of Maine. The title is “Inflation 


| Fallacies.” 


Mr. Hagemann named 10 of them 


—‘“quack remedies that have popu- 
| lar appeal but lack economic sound- 


ness’—and gave the reasons why 


| each is false. Here’s his list: 


Inflation promotes full employ- 
ment and true general welfare for 
all employees; means higher actual 
wages; brings continued profits for 
business; brings capital gains profits 
for the average individual; facili- 
tates borrowing; helps people get 
out of debt; helps the little man; 
paper money is wealth and by in- 
creasing the amount you add to the 
peoples’ prosperity; inflation helps 
fight communism —to stop it and 
have a correction would play into 
Russia’s hands; inflation can be a 
permanent way of life. 


Soliloquies 


Tus department occasionally bor- 
rows an editorial from Arizona 
Progress, published by the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, and edited 
by Herbert A. Leggett, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the bank’s re- 
search. 

A second pamphlet reprint of these 
“economic and philosophic trivia,’ 


| as he calls them, has been published 
| under the title “Arizona Soliloquies.” 


Publicity 


Ar one of the FPRA 1956 convention clinics a prize was offered for the 
best definition of publicity. This, by Donald R. Hassell of The Hanover 
Bank, New York City, got the award: 


“To inform all publics of the institution’s good deeds and services; to 
explain to all publics the reasons for unfortunate occurrences and 
changes; to bring to all publics the feeling that banks are primarily 
people who are vitally interested in other people and their problems.” 


The prize was a copy of Robert Lindquist’s The Bank and Its Publics. 
When it was presented the audience was reminded that Don was the man 
behind that story about the girl who got a horse from the bank. 


“You’re too late, doctor, I’m going 
down for the last time” 


We like better Valley President Carl 
A. Bimson’s characterization in a 
foreword: “pungent dissertations on 
human nature, economics and what 
not.” 

Mr. Leggett, says his boss, “has 
contended and demonstrated that f- 
nancial reporting need not be dull, 
complicated, or mysterious. He also 
takes the position that economics 
is not statistics, or things, but peo- 
ple. He considers it more important 
for an economist to be a philosopher 
than a mathematician. He writes as 
if he enjoyed it, which he does, and 
as if he loves his adopted state, 
which he also does.” 


Checks 


Tuey were the subject of a pleasant 
address by Dr. Thurman V. Van 
Metre, Professor Emeritus of Trans- 
portation, Columbia University, at 
the George LaMonte & Son 85th an- 
niversary dinner. The talk was re- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Your entrance to a world-wide banking network 


s customer chose your bank because he appreciates the values of 
local banking service—the advantages of being represented by people 


who know the local scene intimately. 

Wouldn’t you like to give him that same localized banking service wher- 
ever in the world his interests may be? You can—through the correspond- 
ent services of The Chase Manhattan Bank. 

Just think—there are mere than 51,000 banking locations covered by 
this correspondent bank team. That covers just about every commer- 
cially significant trade area in the world with truly local, informed bank- 
ing representations! 

If that’s the sort of service you’d like for your bank and your customers, 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? 


December 1956 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N.Y. 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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*Prior to 1940 Scientists at the Gen- 1942-45 General Electric developed 1946 Since the end of World War] 


eral Electric Research Laboratory were and produced complex power-supply ap- General Electric has been operating, {qm EC 
discovering facts about the structure ofthe paratus and control and instrumentation — the government, the giant Hanford Atomme"*! Le 
atom that contributed to the separation for the vast Manhattan District project that | Works in Washington State, producingpil®® 

of U-235 from natural uranium in 1940. made the first atom bombs for the U.S. plutonium for the nation’s defense effort ns of @ 


1950 General Electric was assigned the 1951 Work on the development of a 1955 After Congress opened aton 
job of developing an atomic power plant nuclear propulsion system for aircraft was development to private industry, Gened 
at the Knolls Laboratory for the U.S. begun by General Electric for the govern- _ Electric established a department that 
Navy submarine Seawolf. The Seawolf ment at Evendale, O., and is continuing designing, developing, manufacturing : 
was launched in 1955 for final outfitting. here and, more recently, at Idaho Falls, Id. marketing atomic reactors and equipme 


1955 

tributed 
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station 


1956 Inaddition to domestic orders,Gen- 1956 Construction began on the multi: 1957 A G-E experimental reactor 
eral Electric — threugh the International million-dollar General Electric Vallecitos help bring about 5,000 kw. of atomic po 
General Electric Co.— announced sales Atomic Laboratory in California. It is ded- to the San Francisco area. Steam from 
of an atomic research reactor for Spain  icated to developing civilian uses of atomic _ reactor will be furnished Pacific 6a 
and a power reactor for Latin America. energy, and will be completed in 1957. Electric, which will generate the pov! 


PUTTING THE ATOM TO WORK: 4 Progress Report from General Electr i 
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War | 946 General Electric, under contract to 
ting, be AE.C., has operated the Knolls Atomic 
d Atomjpower Laboratory in Schenectady, N. Y., 
ce 1946, where research into applica- 


roduci : 
"3 of atomic energy is being conducted. 


se 


1 aton'955 America’s first commercially dis- 
“Gene tibuted atomic electricity came from the 
nt thagototype reactor G, E. built for the Sea- 
rring af. The contract for Canada’s first atomic 
uipmegttion was awarded to Canadian G. E. 


LW 


960 The Chicago area is scheduled to 
pet 180,000 kw. of atomic electricity from 
¢ World’s largest all-nuclear power plant, 
being built by G. E. for Commonwealth 
dison and the Nuclear Power Group, Inc. 


at General Electric 
is doing to help 
bring America 


atomic-electric power 


New atomic laboratory will open next year; world’s 
largest all-nuclear power plant to operate in 1960 


Two years ago, Congress 
opened the development of the 
atom to private industry. In that 
short time, America’s businesses, 
working with the government, 
have made significant progress 
toward practical atomic electricity 
while continuing needed defense 
work for our country. 

At General Electric, major con- 
tributions to the defense effort are, 
of course, a vital part of the 
company’s atomic operation. This 
work requires an unusually high 
number of our scientists and en- 
gineers — about 2,250 of them 
plus thousands of ,other skilled 
people. But since the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, we also have 
made major investments in both 
manpower and facilities to put 
the atom to work in electric- 
power production and other ci- 
vilian uses. 

Currently, one of the company’s 
major projects is the design and 
construction of the world’s largest 
all-nuclear power plant—Com- 
monwealth Edison’s Dresden Sta- 
tion near Chicago. This 180,000- 
kw. plant is scheduled for regular 
operation by the end of 1960. 


Providing the ‘‘tools” 


To help solve the technological 
problems, General Electric is tak- 
ing a long-term risk by investing 
in a new multimillion-dollar 
atomic laboratory near Pleasan- 
ton, Cal. At this laboratory, an ex- 
perimental boiling-water reactor 
will be in use in developing atomic 
reactors for power plants such as 
the big Chicago station. 

Next year, this experimental re- 
actor will help bring about 5,000 


kw. of atomic electricity to the San 
Francisco area. Steam from the 
reactor will be furnished the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
which will then generate the power. 

Another major investment in 
atomic facilities is being made in 
San Jose, 20 miles from the new 
laboratory. Here will be the 
headquarters of General Electric's 
civilian atomic business — plant 
and equipment for engineering, 
manufacturing and marketing 
power, research and test reactors, 
fuel elements, control systems and 
other components. 


Pioneer fields demand 
risk taking 


These and other commitments 
are being made with the realization 
that atomic energy is a pioneer 
field calling for ingenuity, bold- 
ness and finaficial risk taking with 
little prospect of a profitable 
return for many years to come, 
Today, the buyer of atomic equip- 
ment knows he is not buying the 
ultimate in atomic power devel- 
opment. And the seller, or manu- 
facturer, pioneers by risking sub- 
stantial amounts of money to do 
now what has to be done to open 
a new industry with future busi- 
ness opportunities for many com- 
panies, large and small. 

As we see it, progress toward 
practical atomic electricity will 
continue only as private businesses 
are encouraged to continue such 
risk taking. The support of an in- 
formed public—and its represent- 
atives in government — is needed 
now more than ever before, so that 
America will have a competitive 
atomic industry that can furnish 
plentiful, economical power to all. 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
FROM 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 
A CORPORATION 


Pudi is the world’s most celebrated 
day. People of every faith join in the message: 


“Peace and Good Will towards all men 
everywhere.” 


We feel again the urge to tell you, our 
friends, how much we value your friendship and 
the strength of bonds that are based on more 


than mere business relationship. 


To all of you from all of us our heartfelt 


wishes for a richer, fuller, happier Christmas. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS OF = 


DUE THIS 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS SAVINGS ~- BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
cently published as a brochure titled 
“Checks ... the Tools of Commerce.”’ 

Sketching the development of 
money, Dr. Van Metre reports that 
little is known of the origin and early 
use of bank checks. Adam Smith 
doesn’t mention them; John Stuart 
Mill noted that in 1839 much of the 
paper in the London Clearing House 
settlements consisted of ‘‘cheques.”’ 

In this country the use of checks 
grew rapidly after the Civil War, 
stimulated by the law that taxed 
state bank notes out of existence and 
gave a monopoly of note issue to the 
then new national banks. 

George LaMonte took out his pat- 
ent for ‘safety paper” for checks in 
1871. 


Jet Check 


Tue latest news from the U. S. 


Naval Air Station Los Alamitos, 
Long Beach, Calif., is that a check 
has been designed there “for the 
personal use of naval and marine 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


We continue to spend and continue 
to lend, 
And, of course, we never begrudge 
it; 
We shouldn’t deplore a few million 
more— 
It’s merely a drop in the budget! 


December 1956 


air reservists from California to 
Maine.” 

The check’s panoramic background 
portrays the Reserve in action: four 
jet planes zooming upward as an- 
other pilot watches—and plenty of 
cloud effects. 

P.S.: The reservist buys his own. 


"On the Whole, More Snow" 


Wat, the news is out —and it’s 
both good and bad. 

The Old Farmer’s Almanac has 
cast its annual meteorological horo- 
scope for the coming year. Without 
further comment, we'll relay it to 
you straight from the Yankee mouth 
of Forecaster Abe Weatherwise: 

Winter—“Even and fine. Many 
storms, but good weather in between. 
Averages colder than last year, espe- 
cially in February. On the whole, 
more snow.” 

Spring—“Cold and late.” 

Summer—“Will be as cool in 
August as it has been hot in July.” 

Fall—“‘Normal, including gales, 
but no hurricanes north of the 
Carolinas.” 

Now, the OFA is published at Dub- 
lin, N. H., and Mr. A. W.’s forecast 
is fitted “For Boston and the New 
England states, with the rest of the 
country, except Easterlies and Hur- 
ricanes, one day ahead for each time 
zone.” His commitments cover not 
only the seasons, but the months 
and weeks thereof. For example, 
here’s December 1956: 
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3 GREAT SERVICES 


PACKAGE EXPRESS 


BY GREYHOUND 
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—and, of course, Nation- 
wide Pre-paid Service, 
to get your packages 
there sooner, safer, at 
a saving—by 


REYHOUND. 
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HUSBAND G 


thank heaven the bank saved m y home 


| 
How many wives of your mortgage customers will be able | Federal Offers You: 
to say that about your bank? Will far too many 


lose their homes as well as their husbands? A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 


your operations * Proven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
Today Federal Mortgage Redemption Insurance lets you offer | Streamlined Procedure » Complete Flexibility including 
your customers protection against such tragedy at very low cost. Health and Accident coverage * Prompt Service ° All 


Progressive banks throughout the country have proven the Promotional Tools. 


strong customer appeal of Federal’s unique insurance plan. These 

banks appreciate its simplicity—its lack of costly bookkeeping. Y HIGHEST RATING 

You see it’s a plan designed by bankers for bankers from See Best’s and Dunne’s for rea- 
almost 50 years of experience in the personal protection field. s sons why Federal enjoys their 
Why not make it a part of your community relations program? unqualified recommendation. 
Simply write us for Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan TE 


Portfolio today. 


COMPLETE CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS ALSO 
AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSTALLMENT LOAN DEPARTMENT. 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 


TEE SINCE 1906 
JOHN H. CARTON 
it President 


| HAROLD L. BUCK 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE FEDERAL TOWER + BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN + REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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“Ha! I finally caught the bank in a mis- 
take ... its balance agrees with mine” 


“1-7, snow which will last all win- 
ter. 9-12, milder. 13-18, icy roads. 
19-21, damp cold. 23-31, cold and 
windy.” 

Had enough? 

Take not too lightly this look at 
things to come. Editor Robb Sagen- 
dorph, recalling that Staffer Abe 
Weatherwise had predicted last win- 
ter would be “as severe as any of 
the 20th century,” would like to 
point out that “with the exception 


By the Way... 


Life may begin at forty, but so 
does rheumatism. 


We need not all think alike, but 
we should all think. 


If you know what time a young 
man turns in, you can often tell how 
he will turn out. 


A yawn may not be polite, but it 
leaves no one in doubt about how 
you feel. 


One thing in favor of a polka-dot- 


tie is that one more spot doesn’t 
matter. 


The world measures success by 
your ability to get along with some 
people and ahead of others. 


of February . . . the past winter will 
stand in the records of the 20th cen- 
tury as ‘severe.’ Several records 
were established.” He prints the 
Almanac’s month-by-month score— 
and it isn’t bad, Abe, it isn’t bad. 

This is the OFA’s 165th continu- 
ous year of publication. 


J. L. C. 


This Providence bank made an effective Christmas display out of simple mate- 

rials. Made of pegboard, the background was white, the trees a pastel yellow. 

The ornaments were in conventional Christmas colors; each bore the name of 

an employee. The same idea will be carried out this year, with a different use 
of the names, reports the bank’s adman, Warren O. Evans, Jr. 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST COMPANY 


December 


in 
Srdustrial Finance 


THE | 


INDUSTRIAL | 
BANK | 


OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 Broad Street, New York, 4, N.Y. 


American Appraisals 
eliminate ‘‘Ghosts” in 
property accounts 


An American Appraisal original cost 
study and check of physical assets 
often reveal items of property dis- 
posed of, but not eliminated from 
property records — affecting costs, 
profits and taxes. 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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The advertisement at the right is part of a national 
campaign sponsored by the Kennecott Copper Cor- 
poration. Its purpose, and that of the other adver- 
tisements in the series, is to help make homeowners 
recognize the importance of full-powered copper 
wiring (and re-wiring) to the convenience, comfort 
and safety of their homes. Since most major wiring 
installations require financing, this campaign actu- 
ally is of help to banks interested in the stimulation 
of home improvement loans. Furthermore, installa- 
tion of adequate wiring increases the value of homes- 
under-mortgage. If you would like to promote such 
home improvement through adequate wiring in 
your own area, send for free reprints and poster- 
sized blow-ups of Kennecott’s full-page national 
advertisements. Send, too, for free copies of 
the educational booklet, “The ABC of Home 
Wiring.” Address Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
Dept. BK126, 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


The best wiring is copper 


BANKING 


| 


» ‘This ad appears in: 
This Week Magazine 

Section, Sept. 23, and 

. Chicago Tribune 
Magazine 

Section 

» Oct. 21 


| 
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He slows down the best of appliances! 


Don’t blame your toaster for making toast 
too slowly. “Skimpy Wiring” may be holding 
it back. His weak, undersized wires and in- 
adequate circuits keep toasters, and other 
electrical appliances, from getting the full 
power they need to operate at their best. 


December 1956 


Find out how to rid your home of the elec- 
trical ills symbolized by “Skimpy Wiring”. 
Learn how easy it can be... how little it 
can cost...to give your home the full 
HOUSEPOWER of an up-to-date copper 
wiring system. Talk it over with your local 


power company or electrical contractor. 


Get FREE Booklet! “The ABC. of Home 
Wiring” explains facts about your electricity, 
how you can make it serve you better. Write 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, Dept. T106, 
Box 238, New York 46, N. Y. 


[] Kennecott Copper Corporation 


Fabricating Subsidiaries: Chase Brass & Copper Co.e Kennecott Wire and Cable Co. 
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this wall-to-wall carpeting covers the source 
of a multitude of benefits . . . 


Mapit Looe 


Concealed beneath the decorative wall-to-wall carpeting of this recently 
remodeled bank in Meriden, Conn., a Stanley Magic Carpet Control opens 
and closes entrance doors for visitors . . . silently, smoothly, automatically. 
Vice-President Milton Tichy says, “Customer reaction has been highly favorable. 
Now, our lady patrons can enter easily even with baby carriages and bulky 
bundles. We've improved our building appearance and customer service.” 


Walter E. Hyneck, Assistant Secretary, adds, “Our Stanley Magic Door Con- 
trols conserve conditioned air... and maintenance is so simple we perform 
it ourselves.” 


An added feature is the use of STANLEY STAN-GUARDS, plastisol strips that 
completely cover the hinged sides of the door, make it impossible for careless 
fingers to be injured. 


Mail the coupon to learn how Magic Door Controls can benefit your bank 
and customers. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, MAGIC DOOR DIVISION 
Dept. L, 1012 Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 


(CO Please send me complete information on Magic Door 
Controls and Stan-Guards for bank installations. 


STA N L E ¥. (CD Please have your representative call. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


CITIES 


STANLEY TOOLS © STANLEY HARDWARE © STANLEY ELECTRIC TOOLS © STANLEY STEEL STRAPPING » STANLEY STEEL 
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WANT to open a Savings ac- 

count,” announced the little old 
lady as she walked up to the counter, 
carrying a large and very much 
crumpled paper bag. 

“T’ll be glad to arrange it for you,” 
said the teller. ‘“Just a moment while 
we get all the details. First, your 
name and address?” 

“Well, I’m Mrs. Samantha Mary 
Rhodes, and I live out about six 
miles from town, out on Rambling 
Road.” 

“And how much did you wish to 
deposit ?” 

“Well, I got exactly $2,000 here. 
I been putting all my egg money in 
this bag for a long time, and I kept 
it hid in the haymow out in the barn. 
Always seemed perfectly safe to me 
till a couple of weeks ago when 
Jeremy Carter’s barn, a mile up the 
road from me, caught fire.” 

As the would-be customer handed 
over the paper bag she asked, “Now, 
how much interest do you pay?” 

“We pay 1%,” was the reply. 

“Gosh all hemlock!” exclaimed the 
almost-a-depositor. ‘Give me that 
money right back! I got more fun 
out of it than that while it was in 
the haystack!” 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Swampland Bucket Brigade. This cable tramway stretches through 314 miles of Georgia 
swamp, hauling clay to the plant of a brick company. The buckets are carried on an 
endless 30,000-foot length of USS Tiger Brand Wire Rope. In six years, the tramway 
has carried over a million tons of clay; it has reduced hauling costs by 66%. 


The Greatest Lift In the World. That derrick is lifting 800 tons of dead weight—an all- 
time world record. The total uplift being exerted is over 1300 tons. To build the derrick 
and barge required about 2000 tons of steel, and 40 tons of welding rods were needed. 
Nine miles of Wire Rope are used in the rigging of this equipment. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


The Beauty Is More Than Skin 
Deep. Look at the doorway for a 


minute. It is made from lus- 
trous, permanently attractive 
USS Stainless Steel. This is the 
entrance to a research laboratory 
that is in constant use. The Stain- 
less will stay bright indefinitely, 
since the surface beauty goes all 
the way through. Stainless is 
hard, too, so it won’t dent and 
scratch like softer metals. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE....AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE...COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL...CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL....GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING...NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON....UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS....UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY  6-1895 


SEE the United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER Of BANKING’S 
staff. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ARIZONA 
has opened what it calls the nation’s 
first fly-in bank. It’s the Sky Har- 
bor branch, located a few steps from 
one of the runways at Phoenix’s Sky 
Harbor Airport. There are many 
aviation and electronics industries in 
the vicinity; and the bank points 
out also that “an incredibly large 
number of Arizonans fly their own 
airplanes.’”’ TYLER BOuUMA is branch 
manager. 


HORACE SCHERMERHORN, hereto- 
fore senior vice-president and senior 
trust officer, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston. He has been with the 
bank since 1925, when he joined its 
trust department. 


Kress Honored 


OHN W. KRESS, executive vice- 

president of the Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark, N. J., has re- 
ceived the New Jersey Education 
Association’s 1956 distinguished 
service award. He has served for 11 
years on the board of trustees of 
the State Teachers’ Pension and 
Annuity Fund. He has been active, 
too, in the American Bankers As- 
sociation, currently as vice-chairman 
of the Association’s Organization 
Committee, and is a past president 
of the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion. 


DANA D. SAWYER and ANSGAR R. 
BERGE were named vice-presidents 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 


H. Schermerhorn Allan Sproul 


ton. WALLACE DICKSON was ap- 
pointed to the new post of director 
of public information. 


ALLAN SPROUL, longtime presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, has been named a di- 
rector of American Trust Company, 
San Francisco, and will have also 
certain collateral advisory duties. 
Mr. Sproul had been with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
before joining the New York bank in 
1930. He served as president at New 
York for 15 years until his resigna- 
tion a few months ago. 


Stockholders were scheduled to 
vote November 27 on consolidating 
Old Kent Bank and Michigan Trust 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
consolidation is expected to become 
effective on January 1, under the 
name of OLD KENT BANK AND MICH- 
IGAN TRUST COMPANY, with total re- 
resources exceeding $190,000,000. 


Boone Gross, 
right, president 
of Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, 
shovels dimes for 
J. Lyman Bing- 
ham, executive 
director of the 
Olympic Group 
(see story this 
page) 


J. Cc. Wyckoff R. D. Lambert 


ROBERT D. LAMBERT and J. C. 
WyYckoFF were promoted to vice- 
presidencies at the First National 
Bank of Memphis. GLENN HopcEs 
became an assistant cashier. 


JOSEPH SNYDER, assistant vice- 
president of Manufactuers Trust 
Company, New York, is away on a 
40,000-mile flying trip to Australia 
and the Far East. He is accompanied 
by his wife on the trip which com- 
pletes a planned series of tours 
which would eventually take him 
around the world. The SNYDERS will 
arrive home on Christmas Eve. 


3% Tons of Dimes 


HE First NATIONAL CITY BANK 
te New York recently rounded up 
1,362,000 dimes to dramatize the 
$136,200 contribution of Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, to the U. S. 
Olympic Committee. The company 
set aside a dime for each razor sold 
in July and August. Getting the 
dimes wasn’t easy, but neither was 
finding a floor that would hold their 
concentrated weight of 314 tons. 
Bank officials finally settled on a 
basement vault in their Lexington 
Avenue-42nd Street branch where 
the floor rests on solid bedrock. 


Farmers National Bank of Bucks 
County, Bristol, Pa., and Roosevelt 
Bank of Philadelphia are merging 
with FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
CoMPANY. 


Bowery SAVINGS BANK, New York, 
has opened a third window in its 
subway savings unit at Grand Cen- 
tral Station. The subway savings 
windows are open 8 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
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H. Baumhefner 


R. M. Peterson 


R. MAX PETERSON has joined the 
Third National Bank and Trust 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, as assistant 
vice-president and public relations 
officer. He was formerly with Con- 
tinental National Bank of Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


CLARENCE H. BAUMHEFNER was 
named vice-president and cashier of 
Bank of America, San Francisco, 
succeeding P. C. READ who retires 
after 34 years with the bank. B of 
A also has announced appointment 
to the board of directors of LOUIS 
A. PETRI, president of Petri Wine 
Company, who succeeds his father 
on the board. 


As top bankers gathered in Los 
Angeles for the recent A.B.A. con- 
vention, the City NATIONAL BANK 
of Beverly Hills showed its extraor- 
dinarily modern and handsome new 
building to more than 100 of them 
and followed the tour with a party 
at the Beverly Hilton Hotel. Hostess 
at the party was Kim Novak, motion 
picture star. Master of ceremonies 
was IRVIN N. CLARY, executive vice- 
president of the bank, who told the 
group that assets of the banks rep- 
resented at the function totaled some 
$43-billion. In addition to distin- 
guished bankers, the guest list in- 
cluded bank supervisory and Gov- 
ernment officials. 


KANSAS CITY CHAPTER, American 
Institute of Banking, held open 
house in its new quarters on Elec- 
tion Day. Mayor H. Roe Bartle 
opened the new quarters officially. 
There was a special preview for bank 
Officials in the morning, and the 
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Main Street 


quarters were opened to the public 
in the afternoon. The move to new 
quarters on the 5th floor of the 1008 
Walnut Building was undertaken to 
improve facilities for the Chapter’s 
educational function. 


A Teamsters Union pension fund 
has opened an investment account in 
the CITIZENS & SOUTHERN NATIONAL 
BANK, Atlanta. The initial deposit 
was $1,000,000. Trustees said the 
idea was to spread benefits of the 
jointly administered management- 
union fund into communities where 
Teamsters Union members live and 
work. Atlanta was selected because 
it is the hub for southeastern truck- 
ing operations. The bank was chosen 
because of its “continuing efforts to 
encourage the financial and indus- 
trial development of the area.” 


The PROVIDENT INSTITUTION FOR 
SAVINGS became the country’s first 
bank and Boston’s first business firm 
to receive the Department of Defense 
Reserve Award for its contribution 
to the national defense program. 
Top officers of Air Force, Navy, and 


National Bank of Minneapolis 
played host to President Eisenhower at 


First 


this major campaign appearance at 
the bank’s Centennial Plaza. There were 
20,000 cheering spectators 


Army attended ceremonies at PROVI- 
DENT’S main office. 


WILLIAM E. GLOVER was elected 
vice-president and secretary of the 
Thomaston (Conn.) Savings Bank. 
WALTER D. NELSON was promoted 
to assistant treasurer. He’s a GSB 
alumnus. 


The SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) INSTITU- 
TION FOR SAVINGS opened a branch, 
its third, in a shopping center in 
Agawam. An open house day for the 
general public brought in 400 new 
savings accounts, or more than 1 
in 5 of the nearly 2,000 adults who 


More than 100 school teachers visited Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, on city- 

wide Business-Education Day. Shown here at lunch in bank’s cafeteria, they 

heard explanations by officers on many banking subjects, toured the bank, saw 
a film on “How to Use Your Bank” 
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Published 
Every 

30 Days 
In 6 
Regional 
Editions 


In most 
dealerships it is 


Standard Operating Procedure 


to supply every salesman and other 
key people with the 


N.A.D.A. OFFICIAL USED CAR GUIDE- DO YOU? 


This handy, factual Guide is compiled from continuous dealer 
reports to keep abreast of an ever changing market. Insurance 
companies, banks and allied industries find the Guide a handy 
source for automobile information. 


e Average 
Wholesale Value 


e Average Loan 
(Except West Coast) 


e Average Retail 
e Identifying 
Specifications 


Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
CAR Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


PROMISE 


AND 


PERFORMANCE 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


W. T. Cameron John A. Byerly 


visited the bank. Deposits totaled 
over $45,000. There were many 
prizes and gifts. 


WILLIAM T. CAMERON, vice-presi- 
dent, has been named head of Diyj- 
sion “F”’ at The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, succeeding 
CHARLES B. PETERSON, vice-presi- 
dent, who retired November 1 after 
33 years with the bank. 


JOHN A. BYERLY, president of the 
Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
was elected a Class A director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land for a 3-year term beginning 
January 1. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES BANK, 
Marysville, Calif., celebrated its 10th 
anniversary by moving into its new 
$350,000 head office building. The 
bank has branches in three counties 
in northern California’s Sacramento 
Valley. 


CorA GarcIA of First Western 
Bank and Trust Company has been 
installed as president of the San 
Francisco Safe Deposit Association. 
Mrs. GARCIA is the second woman * 
president in the association’s 45-year — 
history. 


Dora E. HANSEN, assistant man- 
ager of the real estate loan depart- 
ment of Hackley Union National 
Bank, Muskegon, Mich., has been 
named outstanding businesswoman 
of Muskegon for 1956. This honor, 
bestowed annually by the Quad- 
rangle Club, is the highest obtain- 
able by a business or professional 
woman. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


Cora Garcia Dora Hansen 
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Nineteen hundred fifty-six years ago, Wise 
Men of the Orient brought gold to the Infant 
King of Kings on His birthday. 

In present times, bankers, the custodians of 
wealth, must do likewise, for bankers have an 
mterest in keeping Christ in Christmas 

What is this interest? 


Banks function for the benefit of society. 
They are storehouses of wealth which, when 
properly administered, vitalize the affairs of 
individuals, of business firms, of cities, states 
and nations. Banks are guardians of deposited 
funds. money to be invested wisely and well for 
the common good. 


Therefore, banks must be wise and just 
administrators, operating according to Christian 


With best wishes for a happy 
and a holy Christmas, 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


1956 


ethics, for society needs them and their resources 
to help defend our way of life. 

“Those who hundle money must be deeply 
conscious of their responsibility, deeply rooted 
in the spirit of honesty in order to guard against 
temptations from within themselves as well as 
from without.” (Pius XI). 

Banks can discharge their proper functions 
only if Christian principles are the basis for their 
dealings; and Christian principles can motivate 
banks only if bankers fulfill their duties to the 
King of Kings. 

If banks do this, then will echo with meaning 
for them from the crib at Bethlehem the words 
of Christ directed to the good administrator 
“Because thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many.” (Matt. 25:21). 
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Ocean and Inland Marine Transportation + Fireand Automobile + Casualty + Surety 
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Managers 
FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY * VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. © 


THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. ¢ LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) « ALLIANCE ASSURANCE ©O., LTD. 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Since 1882 we have served the leaders of American 
Industry and Commerce in planning and develop- 
ing protection for their growing enterprises. We 
have always sought to anticipate and to express 
our trust in their expansion by action. Over the 
years many new and unique problems have been 
presented and successfully solved . . . to Chubb 
and Son underwriters, the unusual has been routine. 
The best proof of the flexibility and quality of our 
service lies in the clients we serve. If your require- 
ments call for exceptional skill and creative ability 
plus a willingness to look ahead, we invite you to 


share our 75 years of experience. 


CH UBB & SO N, Underwriters 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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Carl E. Hanson, president, Bishop Na- 
tional Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu, re- 
ceives from Admiral C. E. Olson, com- 
mandant, 14th Naval District, the 
Department of Defense Award Certifi- 
cate, first to be granted to an overseas 
company. The Award is made to organ- 
izations which have encouraged and 
compiled excellent reserve activity re- 
cords 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


HoMER J. LIVINGSTON, president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and a past president of the 
American Bankers Association, was 
subject of a feature in Fortune for 
November. 


JAMES LYALL has advanced to 
vice-president of the United States 
Trust Company, New York. 


First NATIONAL CITY BANK of 
New York has opened a branch in 
Panama City, its 70th overseas office. 


GEOFFREY S. SMITH, president of 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, | 


Philadelphia, was elected a class A 
director of the Federal 


Reserve | 


Bank of Philadelphia for a 3-year | 


term ending December 31, 1959. 


R. G. MILLER has been appointed 
regional superintendent for The 
Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
British Columbia. 


Louis C. FARLEY, JR., has been 


elected vige-president in charge of | 


the foreign department of Second 
Bank-State Street Trust Company, 
Boston. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


R. G. Miller L. C. Farley, Jr. 
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BRANODGE 
Coin Handling Machines 


are absolutely accurate, 


speedy in operation, 


.very durably constructed 


BRANDT Products 
Inelude: 


* Brandt Automatic 
Cashiers (Coin Paying 


Machines) 
Coin Sorting and 
Counting Machine 


" Coin Wrappers and 
Straps 


"Brandt" and ‘Cashier’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office, 
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a girl’s best friend 


the Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine—so easy 


to operate—makes fast work of 


all bank accounting jobs FASTER FORM HANDLING—A one- 
_ hand operation inserts and positions 
form in carriage. While carriage tabu- 
lates to posting position new amounts 


Even the newest operators take to the Burroughs may be indexed. It then automatically 
completes posting, returns and opens. 

Sensimatic instantly, because they can learn to operate it 

in virtually nothing flat. 


They keep right on liking it afterwards because it frees 
them from countless motions and decisions. They’re more 
alert, more efficient, happier at their jobs. 


Bank officers like the Sensimatic, too, because it does all 


bank accounting jobs with superlative speed and accuracy. > *  * 


FASTER INDEXING—The entire Sensi- 
Each exclusive sensing panel enables the machine to handle Se ter 


arate jobs. (To do still more jobs, just switch panels. more positive indexing, with scien- 
four sep J ( J J panels.) tifically improved slope and height, 


finger-tip key fit, and swift, uniform 
k customers, especially, like the Sensimatic! Their key depression. 


slatements are clear, accurate, easy to read, and complete 
with count of checks. 


With all.these extra advantages for banks both big 
and small, certainly the Burroughs Sensimatic is 
the bank bookkeeping machine for you. 


FREE “Tell All’’ booklet gives you the whole FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION— 
story of the Burroughs Sensimatic for The Sensimatic’s exclusive construc- 
P tion assigns a single major function 
Commercial Account Posting. to each motor bar, so that operator 
decisions are reduced and posting is 
To get complete information on the Burroughs simplified and speeded. 
Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine, and the 
better all-around job it can do for your bank, ask 
for the free booklet illustrated. Call our nearest 
branch, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S 


MOST VERSATILE—Features include 
automatic check count, overdraft lock, 
automatic register totaling, date lock, 
listing-posting tape and activity counters. 
And the Sensimatic can switch from 
job to job at the turn of a knob. 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic” are trademarks 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, St. 
Louis, marked the close of the sec- 
ond year of its “Big Show” em- 
ployee new business program with 
an all-bank rally at which the pro- 
gram’s two top performers were 
honored. In the future, a 4-day all- 
expense “Holiday on New York” 
for two will be awarded semiannu- 
ally. 


Three long-term employees have 
retired at Texas National Bank of 
Houston: H. C. HuR.Ey, assistant 
auditor, with the bank for 50 years 
and 10 months; E. C. SCHRAMM, of 
the auditing department, 38 years 
and 7 months; A. L. WEIR, commer- 
cial teller, 44 years and 9 months. 


CHARLES L. VANDUSEN has joined 
Farmers Bank and Trust Company, 
Lancaster, Pa., as assistant trust 
officer. Formerly an officer of the 
Williamsport (Pa.) National Bank, 
Mr. VANDUSEN is an alumnus of The 
Graduate School of Banking, Class 
of 1956. . 


The EXCHANGE BANK OF LUCKEY, 
at Luckey, Ohio, celebrated through- 
out November its 50th anniversary. 
During the month, free personalized 
checks were given to all customers 
not already using them. Other cus- 
tomers received plastic safe-keeping 
wallets to protect valuable papers. 
Active officers of the bank are Gor- 
DON Huss, president since 1937; EL- 
MER R. CHRISTEN, vice-president, who 
was a member of the original board 
of directors and is the only one still 
serving; LEROY D. GARRETT, cashier; 


First depositor 
at new West Eu- 
gene branch of 
First National 
Bank of Portland, 
Ore., was Oliver 
0. Jenkins, 
who came with 
trailerload of tall 
timber 


and MARION LAYMAN, assistant cash- 
ier. RAYMOND CLAUS, board member, 
is the third generation of his family 
to serve as a director. 


Moser Named King 


LLSWORTH MOSER, president of 

the United States National 
Bank of Omaha, recently was 
crowned as the 62nd King of Ak- 
Sar-Ben (Nebraska spelled back- 
ward). He was crowned in Ak-Sar- 
Ben’s 9,000-seat auditorium. The 
honor traditionally is awarded an- 
nually to the city’s outstanding 
citizen by the 25,000-member organ- 
ization which is devoted to civic, 
industrial, and agricultural improve- 
ment for the entire region. 

Mr. Moser has been a leader in 
banking, business, and civic affairs 
in Omaha for 28 years. He’s a mem- 
ber of the public relations commis- 
Northwest Bancorporation, a mem- 
ber of the public relations commis- 


This new building for Citizens Office of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 

Milwaukee, has four times the space of old building. There are four drive-in 

windows; parking space for 30 cars. There were three days of preview tours 
just before opening 


sion of the Reserve City Bankers 
Association, past president of the 
Nebraska Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, and has served as a di- 
rector of the Omaha Federal Reserve 
Board. 


HARRY E. MERTZ, assistant vice- 
president of La Salle National Bank, 
Chicago, was appointed to the addi- 
tional position of auditor. He was 
assistant executive secretary of 
NABAC before joining La Salle on 
July 1. 


William A. Stark 


ILLIAM A. STARK, retired vice- 
and trust officer of 
The Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, died on October 26, 
one day after his 72nd birthday. 
Mr. STARK was regarded as an au- 
thority on trust law and the func- 
tions of a trust department, and on 
cooperation between life insurance 
companies and trust companies in 
the development of life insurance 
trusts. He was active in the Ohio 
Bankers Association, corporate fi- 
duciaries associations, and in the 
American Bankers Association Trust 
Division he had served as member 
of the executive committee, commit- 
tee on taxation, and special commit- 
tee on ethical obligations of trust- 
men, as well as on the A.BA. 
Committee on State Legislation. 


HERMAN G. MASER, vice-president 
in charge of the real estate division 
of Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, has been named chairman of 
the board of Mills College of Educa- 
tion, New York City. He has been a 
trustee since 1939. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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ARE SOUND LONG-TERM INVESTMENTS 


The attractive designs and practical floor 
plans that distinguish National homes are 
created by Charles M. Goodman, AIA, the 
country’s foremost residential architect. 
With dozens of basic plans and hundreds 
of design variations, available for buyers 
in all price ranges, our builder-dealers 


offer homes to meet every individual taste 
and need. Soundness of design is only one 
of the many reasons why more than 600 
banks, insurance companies, building and 
loan associations and other lending institu- 
tions—among them the largest in the coun- 
try—invest in National home mortgages. 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA HORSEHEADS, N.Y. TYLER, TEXAS 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES BEING BUILT 
IN AMERICA TODAY IS PRODUCED BY... 


COPYRIGHT 1956, NHC 
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CRUTTENDEN, PODESTA & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Otber Principal Exchanges 


209 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 4, Illinois 


Under this new name we will carry on the general investment banking and 
brokerage business formerly conducted under the name of Cruttenden & Co., 
as underwriters and distributors of preferred and common stocks and 


corporate and municipal bonds. 

Partners 
Rospert A. PopesTa 
GLENN R. MILLER 


Dona_p R. BoNNIWELL (Ltd.) 


Water W.CRUTTENDEN 
Dona_p B. STEPHENS 


Water W. CrutTTeNDEN, JR. 


Our firm provides a personalized investment service for individuals, banks, 


institutions and dealers 


NEW YORK DENVER LINCOLN ST. LOUIS 
GRAND RAPIDS MADISON 


INDIANAPOLIS 


OMAHA MILWAUKEE CEDAR RAPIDS 


November 15, 1956 


| Growing Fast? 


RECORDS GROW 
FAST TOO! 


And they still must be filed 
safely and accessibly! Estey 
OQnen Shelf Filing holds all 
your records in less than 
half the floor space! Rec- 
ords can be taken out and 
returned faster and the file 
units can be purchased 
and installed for only a 
fraction of the cost. This 
is a real dividend for any 
bank, in space, time and 
money! 


Write Dept. K for the full story 
of Open Shelf Filing by Estey. 


Oo 8 P R AT 
350 Broadway, New York 13, 


The Estey Spaceman 


John Wallace Ray A. Ilg 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Ray A. Inc has been appointed 
senior vice-president of the National 
Shawmut Bank of Boston. He has 
been with the bank for 27 years, and 
for many years served as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations 
and business extension. He's the 
author of Public Relations for Banks. 
JOHN WALLACE was elected vice- 
president and senior trust officer. As 
senior trust officer he _ succeeds 
HORACE SCHERMERHORN, who is now 
the bank’s president. 


VERA M. HOWETT and CATHERINE 
E. MCRAE advanced to trust officer 
at Equitable Security Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 


CHARLES F. EASTABROOKS, vice- 
president, has been named manager 
of the Colusa office of Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Francisco, 
succeeding PAUL S. YOCKEY, who is 
retiring but will remain in an ad- 
visory capacity for several weeks. 
Mr. EASTABROOKS was a civilian 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 


IBA 
Robert H. Craft, president, The Chase 
Bank, subsidiary of The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, New York, was scheduled 
to be elected president of the Investment 
Bankers Association at its convention 


November 25-30 
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The Texas-Oklahoma Country 


In the vital, vigorous Texas-Oklahoma Country, 
men make tall tales come true. They plan and 
work boldly to mold this challenging land to 
their will. From its vast ranches and productive 
farmlands...its great oil fields...comes wealth 
that pales ancient legends of lost treasure. Fast- 
growing cities and ports...today surging with 
commercial and industrial activity... foreshadow 
the future. The enterprising, dauntless frontier 
spirit pervades this land, burns brightly in the 
hearts of its people as they conquer new horizons. 


The Old Republic companies serve this growing 
area, providing the most complete specialized 
insurance market for financial institutions en- 
gaged in diversified instalment credit. Coverages 
include Credit Life, Accident and Sickness; Auto- 
mobile Physical Damage, Mobile Home Physical 
Damage, Credit Loss (on home repair loans), 
and Time Sales Property Insurance covering in- 
stalment credit purchases of home appliances; 
construction, industrial and agricultural equip- 
ment and many others. 


Old Republic 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Life Insurance Company « 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


flight instructor during World War 
II, has piloted his own plane for 
some years. 


The CONNECTICUT NATIONAL BANK, 
Bridgeport, in celebration of its 
150th anniversary has published a 
book, liberally illustrated and in 
color, entitled The Story of The Con- 
necticut National Bank, 1806-1956. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York has announced these promo- 
tions: HAROLD V. ROELSE, vice-pres- 
ident and economic adviser, a new 
post; MARcus A. HARRIS and ROBERT 
V. Roosa, vice-president; JOHN J. 
LARKIN, SPENCER S. MARSH, JR., and 
LAWRENCE E. QUACKENBUSH, assis- 
tant vice-president; CHARLES R. 
PRICHER, manager. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New 
York, has established two fellow- 
ships at the Harvard Business 
School, each carrying a stipend of 
$1,500, and available to outstanding 
young men interested in the field of 
banking and finance as a career. The 
awards are for two years, one being 
granted each year to a first-year stu- 
dent. Because the awards are avail- 
able for the first time this year, one 
went to a first-year student and one 
to a second-year student. One of the 
recipients is from New Jersey, and 
the other from Nebraska. 


A young lady dialled the Audi- 
chron service of First BANK & TRUST 
CoMPANY, South Bend, Ind., and got 
not only the time but a $50 savings 
account. Her call was the 50,000,- 
000th. 


James K. Lochead Harris C. Kirk 


JAMES K. LOCHEAD, president of 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, since 1938, was elected chair- 
man of the board and will continue 
as the bank’s chief executive officer. 
Harris C. KIRK was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. LOCHEAD. 


Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, well- 
known midwest underwriter and dis- 
tributor of investment securities, 
has changed its name to CRUTTEN- 
DEN, PODESTA & Co. 


JAMES M. SHEPHERD was promoted 
to vice-president of Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta. 


Henry S. Sherman 


ENRY S. SHERMAN, chairman of 
the board of Society for Savings 
and Society National Bank, Cleve- 
land, died suddenly on October 28 at 
his home in Cleveland. He was 77. 
Mr. SHERMAN began service with 
Society for Savings in 1921 as a 
corporate member. He served as 
president from 1933 to 1947, when 
he was named board chairman. He 
was a member of the Ohio Banking 
Advisory Board from 1946 to 1955, 
and had been a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. He was pres- 
ident of the Savings and Mortgage 


James T. Vann, 
right, explains 
central proof op- 
eration at Citi- 
zens & Southern 
National Bank, 
. Atlanta, to group 
of Austrian pro- 
fessors 


J. D. C. Towne, Jr. 


Thomas F. Glavey 


Division of the American Bankers 
Association in 1937-38. 


JOHN D. C. TOWNE, JR., has been 
appointed vice-president of the Goy- 
ernment Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico. He will make his head- 
quarters in San Juan for the com. 
ing year, and then will divide his 
time between San Juan and the New 
York Information Office of the Bank 
at 37 Wall Street. 


THOMAS F. GLAVEY has been pro- 
moted to vice-president at Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York. He's 
in charge of the bank’s insurance 
department and is chairman of the 
A.B.A. Insurance and Protective 
Committee. 


Concurrently with the celebration 
of its 10th anniversary, the Cen- 
TRAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
Miami, Fla., announced establish- 
ment of a new division of its trust 
department devoted exclusively to 
handling land title trusts. 


THomMas W. HARRIS was elected 
comptroller of Central National 
Bank of Cleveland, succeeding RICH- 
ARD C. HUELSMAN, vice-president and 
comptroller, retiring as of Novem- 
ber 30. Mr. Harris is a graduate of 
The Graduate School of Banking 
where his thesis, “Budgetary Con- 
trol for Commercial Banks” was ac- 
cepted for permanent library ref- 
erence. He lectures on Budgetary 
Control at NABAC’s School for Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers. 


P. D. HousToNn, JR., first vice-pres- 
ident of First American National 
Bank, Nashville, has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


RICHARD W. HAVENS, president of 
the Jenkintown (Pa.) Bank and 
Trust Co., has been named general 
chairman-of a campaign designed to 
give financial assistance to Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, the oldest lib- 
eral arts college for women in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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SHEAFFER BALLPOINTS DRAW 
1214 NEW ACCOUNTS— | 
$118,000 in deposits 


ENII 1 

Savings Bank 


Saat ings Benk 


CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, 
Baltimore, Md. 


When Central Savings Bank of Baltimore recently 

opened a new branch in Towson, Maryland, it 

offered each new depositor a gift befitting its own 

102-year-old reputation: a Sheaffer Feathertouch 

Ballpoint. And with gratifying results! Central 

asked for new accounts of $5.00 or more, but new Balipoints . 
deposits actually averaged almost $100 each! Says Snorke| Pens 
Central, ‘‘We believe Sheaffer’s helped us achieve 

this success!”’ 

Are you planning a new-account or savings club 
drive, branch opening or anniversary event? Build 
your promotion around Sheaffer’s quality writing 
instruments and add your success story to hundreds 
of others. 


SEND COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Mr. G. P. Karle, Dept. B-612 
W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., Fort Madison, Iowa 


Please rush your list of writing instruments, prices, and complete 
details on how to plan a ‘‘New-Depositor Drive” for my bank. 
This request does not obligate me, or my bank, in any way. 


Bank 

Address, 
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have to do chiefly with how good the coming year 
will be. 

Some observers are inclined to hedge a little—like 
the long-distance weather prophets of old-time alma- 
nacs: sunny with scattered showers or showers with 
scattered sunshine; also occasional warm or cool spells 
here and there. 

One leading purveyor of high-grade forecasts for the 
trade served its year-end cocktail with a dash of bitters, 
saying in effect, ‘‘Don’t believe those stories about a 
coming depression. The outlook is good.’’ What stories ? 


[)isve to of opinion on the outlook exist but 


At a recent closed meeting of a few leaders repre- 
senting every important sector of business the various 
predictions of Gross National Product in 1957 ranged 
from $430-billion down to a paltry $415-billion. 

Among these well-informed observers the one who 
was least hopeful seemed apologetic for being so gloomy 
and even he expected a GNP rate of $425-billion in the 
first half of next year. The third quarter rate for 1956 
had already reached $414-billion with no sign of slow- 
ing down. 

Misgivings about the second six months of 1957 are 
fairly common, arising largely from a natural reluc- 
tance to get too far out on a limb. The only concrete 
reason one hears frequently for a declining trend in 
the last half of 1957 is that business expenditures for 
plant and equipment are not likely to be maintained. 


Witches’ Brew 

The danger of large-scale war is apparently not yet 
a major factor in business thinking except that world 
conditions make unlikely any reduction of defense 
Spending at this time. 

From the standpoint of its effect on world business 
the results of our unpredictable foreign policy will not 
be clear until we see them in historical perspective. 

Perhaps history will show we were right in nudging 
Britain out of Suez, thus leaving another vacuum for 
Russia to fill; as well as pulling the rug out from under 
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Britain and France when they tried to reoccupy the 
canal area and stabilize things a little at this important 
crossroads. 

But will history show that the underdeveloped 
countries were right in supporting Nasser when their 
whole future development depends on sanctity of 
international contracts? Perhaps it all adds up to in- 
viting Russia to play the game her way. Who knows? 

Out of the confusion there is one gem of hypocrisy 
of such surpassing and breathtaking quality it should 
be preserved for the ages. At the very moment Russian 
troops were crushing Hungary with a cruelty and du- 
plicity unmatched in history, came a communication 
from Moscow containing paragraphs of which these 
are samples: 

“The U.S.S.R. was and remains a consistent sup- 
porter of friendship, cooperation and peaceful coexist- 
ence of states independent of their social systems. This 
position results from the very nature of the Soviet 
state, from the behests of its founder—the great Lenin. 

“But the Soviet people were not and will not be pas- 
sive spectators of international banditry when one 
or another colonial state attempts through force of 
arms to enslave the states of the East which have be- 
come independent.” 


Appoint a Committee 


Someone should write an Old Adage about the human 
tendency to solve all problems by appointing a com- 
mittee to manage everything from monetary policy to 
the Suez Canal. There is a hoary quip to the effect 
that the Lord created all animals but the camel. A 
committee created that one. 

Someone could also write an Old Adage about our 
human tendency to go out of our way looking for some- 
thing to worry about. 

If we could chart the degree of public confidence in 
monetary policy there is little doubt right now this 
tremendously valuable item is at an all-time high. 

(CONTINUED ON. PAGE 160) 
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UNITED PRESS 


At the hearing, November 9, of the banking law inquiry, of which Sen. A. Willis Robertson is chairman. Seated, second from 
left, at table in background is Sen. Robertson, The witnesses testifying at the table near the center of the picture, with 
back to camera, are First Deputy Comptroller L. A. Jennings (left) and Comptroller Ray M. Gidney 


The Banking Law Study Is Under Way 


AST month’s national election 
- changed surprisingly little the 
broad outlook for governmental 
action affecting banking, fiscal af- 
fairs, and the economy generally. 

While President Eisenhower, of 
course, obtained a handsome popular 
and electoral vote majority, the fact 
that the Democrats retained con- 
trol of both Houses of Congress 
leaves the division of power un- 
changed. And also the same are the 
narrow Democratic majorities in 
both Houses. 

At first the President’s demon- 
strated personal popularity will be 
reflected in an initial disposition to 
defer to him, but this cannot last 
too long. A President’s direct in- 
fluence over legislation tends to have 
a hard-bitten relationship to the 
degree with which the voters reward 
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with election the candidates to Con- 
gress favored by the President or 
punished by defeat those who either 
oppose the Chief Executive or are 
lukewarm toward him. 

On this basis, the President’s 
capacity for direct influence over 
legislation is not unlimited. By and 
large the President failed to win 
election for outstanding candidates 
of the “liberal” or ‘‘“New Republican”’ 
party. Four such senatorial candi- 
dates failed notably. Another was 
elected, but ran 180,000 votes behind 
the President in his own state. A 
sixth was elected, but there is 
broad suspicion that both the Demo- 
cratic candidate and his organiza- 
tion were not enthusiastic to win. 

In other words, the direct power 
the President will have to persuade 
Congress in favor of his spend-lend 


legislative programs is not in propor- 
tion to his popular and electoral 
majority. 

These “liberal” or ‘New Repub- 
lican” aspirants having failed of elec- 
tion in four outstanding cases, the 
claim cannot be widely asserted 
that the Republican party lost the 
Congress “because it was behind” 
or to the right of the President—a 
charge frequently made since 1952 
by the dominant “liberal” wing of 
the Republican party. 

Actually the new Democratic 
Senators Frank Lausche of Ohio 
and Herman Talmadge of Georgia 
are more definitely conservative 
than either the majority of Demo- 
crats or the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. Since the great bulk of the 
labor movement dedicated its organ- 
ization drive to the defeat of Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower, the political power 
of organized labor is not especially 
advanced by the election results. 

On the other hand, the election 
was not generally rated as a con- 
gervative victory, except by those 
whose assessment of Mr. Eisenhower 
js that the President is a conserva- 
tive. 

In the face of the fact that the 
Democrats had a Presidential candi- 
date who, even they freely admitted, 
lacked the personal popularity of 
Mr. Eisenhower, and in the face of 
the further fact that the sudden 
blackening of the war clouds in 
Egypt and eastern Europe was an 
unquestioned voting windfall to a 
man with Gen. Eisenhower’s repu- 
tation as a military and world leader, 
the Democrats did well, even if nar- 
rowly, to hold control of both 
Houses. There is said to be little 
question but that organized labor 
got out the vote and elected many 
Senatorial and House nominees. 


Longer Range 


For the longer range, the back- 
ground political situation will be 
marked by an under-cover but in- 
tense drive for the leadership of both 
parties. With such a poor showing at 
the polls, Adlai Stevenson will re- 
tain the title only, not the substance, 
of leadership of his party. His 
predecessor cast his own previous 
claim away when he unsuccessfully 
opposed the nomination of Mr. 
Stevenson. 

Likewise there will get under way 
within the Republican party a con- 
test among the aspirants for succes- 
sion to Mr. Eisenhower’s crown, for 
the “liberal” wing of the party rates 
Vice-president Nixon, correctly or 
incorrectly, as a conservative, and 
will be attempting to influence the 
President to bring forward a “lib- 
eral” who can be groomed as the 
successor. This movement will be 
nonetheless real because it may 
escape, for a few months, reaching 
the front pages of the newspapers. 

So all legislation will be affected 
by this intramural maneuvering for 
position within both parties. 


Robertson Hearings Begin 


Senator A. Willis Robertson has 
newly defined the objectives of the 
Senate Banking Committee inquiry 
into the Federal laws relating to 
banking and credit institutions. 

This new definition indicates that 
the desire is to avoid considering 
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Aid for Underdeveloped Lands Needs a Longer Look 


iy has come to be taken for granted 
that each year a slice of our 
budget shall be set aside for foreign 
aid, much like the church’s tithe. 
There is no longer a question as to 
whether the budget will contain this 
section, but only what reasons will be 
advanced this time for its justifica- 
tion. 

“National defense” is always a 
good enough reason. Before the 
cold war the chief additional reason 
was “reconstruction,” while “devel- 
opment” was included to appease 
the clamor from other areas which, 
although having nothing to recon- 
struct, felt that they should have a 
share of any wealth being distrib- 
uted from North America. Latterly 
“development” has received much 
greater emphasis. 

Our ambassadors and former am- 
bassadors come back as though they 
were in fact ambassadors from un- 
derdeveloped countries to tell us how 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually we, “in our own self-inter- 
est,” must devote to raising living 
standards in Asia, Africa, southern 
Europe, Latin America, and else- 
where. National officials of the areas 
concerned and their agents lose no 
opportunity to second the motion. 


Do we have any very good idea of 
where we are heading with our “aid 
the underdeveloped” programs? Im- 
mediate benefits can often be showr 
in Congressional hearings. Concrete 
projects financed by Eximbank and 
World Bank dollars—“without a de- 
fault” in the latter’s case—are there 
for traveling Congressmen to see, 
bringing civilization’s boons to pov- 
erty-ridden peoples. There can be 
no question about the effects in the 
near future. But what about the 
farther future? 

Arnold Toynbee, the British his- 
torian, is one of many who raises 
questions about the longer run. 
Thanks in part to Point IV-type 
health measures which lengthen 
lives, with large areas deficient in 
food, and with war’s ravages held 
off, paradoxically, by fear of the 
atom bomb, Toynbee is wondering 
about the living standards of a 
world population swollen by an ex- 
tra 2.5-billion souls 50 years from 
now. Dr. Vannevar Bush, a leading 
scientist, is another who sees the 
world headed for trouble. “The 


world’s population is increasing at a 
rate which renders distress, famine, 
and disintegration inevitable unless 
we learn to hold our numbers with- 
in reason” he says, citing not only 
food problems but depletion of our 
natural resources, especially metals. 
Undoubtedly, the files of the Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau in Wash- 
ington are full of similar disturbing 
statements. 

In the Neue Zuercher Zeitung a 
thoughtful article from Egypt, site 
of the ill-fated Aswan Dam project, 
concludes that western experts are 
giving poor advice to underdevel- 
oped, land-short countries. That ad- 
vice is based on western agricul- 
tural experience, emphasizing trac- 
tors, high-quality seeds, crop rota- 
tion, and marketing methods, but 
by-passing the crux of the prob- 
lem in the East — the shortage 
of cheap land. Farming methods 
suitable to thinly-populated western 
lands are unsuited to those breeding 
places of misery along the Nile, 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Yangtse. 
The solution of the underdevelop- 
ment problem lies not in dollars, but 
in demography, the writer states. 
Assuming, he adds, that Egypt’s 
population continues to grow at the 
present rate and that the Aswan 
Dam increases arable land by a 
fourth, the population density would 
be one person per 100 square meters 
in 107 years, one per 10 square 
meters in 200 years and one per 
square meter in yet another 93 years. 


Unuzes population growth is 
checked and reversed in countries 
where there is a basic shortage of 
cheap lanc, development aid will 
tend to be dissipated while health 
and life extension measures com- 
pound the problem. Efforts to im- 
prove living standards in underde- 
veloped lands do not automatically 
induce population control. 

We would never think of building 
a house in a burning city, yet we 
have been putting billions of dol- 
lars into raising the stardards of 
nations whose population is afire. 
If a fraction of our largess could be 
devoted to bringing about popula- 
tion control, the chances of achiev- 
ing the professed goal would be 
vastly improved. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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fundamental and controversial 
changes in the laws. Emphasis will 
be upon technical questions relating 
primarily to the administrative func- 
tions of the banking agencies and to 
operational details of the institutions 
affected. 

The Virginia Senator so defined 
the scope of the inquiry in opening 
the public hearings November 9 
and 10 in Washington. Present at 
the hearings were members of the 
Advisory Committee to the inquiry, 
whose chairman is Kenton R. Cra- 
vens, president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

As if to underscore the necessity 
for limiting the scope of the inquiry, 
the chairman of the housing subcom- 
mittee of the Banking Committee 
served an oblique but nonetheless 
clear notice that the inquiry should 
not entertain legislative proposals 
affecting the Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem and its companion agencies and 
applicable statutes. 

“It should be kept in mind during 
the course of the study that the 
major objective of the committee is 
to compile and clarify the Federal 
statutes governing financial institu- 
tions and credit,” the Virginia Sena- 
tor stated at the opening of the hear- 
ings. For the purpose of the project 
he is serving as acting chairman of 
the full Banking Committee. 

“With that purpose in mind, the 
study will be addressed to a con- 
sideration of such matters as the 
elimination of obsolete provisions 
and the addition of such new pro- 
visions aS may seem desirable in 
order to modernize and streamline 
the banking laws. These matters, 
largely of a technical and noncon- 
troversial nature, will relate pri- 
marily to the administrative func- 
tions of the banking agencies and to 
operational details of the institutions 
affected,’’ the Senator continued. 


No Encroachment on 
Monetary, Credit Policies 


He added that it was not intended 
to encroach upon the field of mone- 
tary and credit policies. “Likewise 
it is not intended to consider funda- 
mental changes in the law with 
respect to the structure of the super- 
visory agencies or of other lending 
or guaranteeing agencies, or the 
scope of their authority, or other 
questions of that character. Funda- 
mental questions of this nature will 
be deferred until a later date so that 
the committee may presently proceed 
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UNITED PRESS 


Donald Rogers, committee counsel for 
the Robertson inquiry 


expeditiously with consideration of 
the more immediate needs to which 
its study is now directed,” Senator 
Robertson stated. 


Sparkman Asks Committee 
To Avoid HLBB Legislation 


While he couched his statement 
in the politest of terms, Senator 
John J. Sparkman (D., Ala.) made 
it clear that he did not want the 
Robertson inquiry to recommend 
any legislation dealing with the 
Home Loan Bank Board system or 
the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corp. 

Sen. Sparkman is chairman of the 
housing subcommittee. He clearly 
hinted that almost any legislation 
which related to the HLBB system 
would in his opinion deprive the 
housing subcommittee of jurisdic- 
tion, and indicated that he would 
oppose such action. 

The Alabama Senator in particu- 
lar expressed his opposition to the 
President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
2 of the last session to separate the 
FSLIC from the HLBB. The Senator 
said he would oppose this plan if it 
is submitted again in 1957. 

Furthermore, he said, the staff of 
the housing subcommittee is making 
a study of the HLBB system and 
will, in time, ‘be prepared to make 
appropriate recommendations to the 
Banking Committee and the Con- 
gress with respect to the functions 
of these agencies. .. .” 

Following publication of the staff 
report and subsequent hearings, “I 
shall be prepared to make certain 
recommendations to the full com- 
mittee,” said the Alabama Senator. 


While he implied that the stimulus 
for the housing subcommittee’s 
study of possible changes in the 
laws relating to the HLBB system 
is intended to counter a renewal of 
the proposal next year, if it is in fact 
renewed, to separate the FSLIC 
from the HLBB, he did indicate that 
broader proposals were involved, 

“The present study encompasses 
other proposals affecting the three 
acts” (relating to the HLBB sys. 
tem) the Senator said. 


Outlines Procedure 


It was indicated by Senator 
Robertson that the final product of 
legislation need not necessarily 
avoid all controversy, as he out- 
lined the future committee program. 

He said it was hoped that the 
Advisory Committee would submit 
recommendations by the middle of 
this month. (For the composition 
of the Advisory Committee, see page 
38 of the October issue of BANKING.) 

Upon the receipt by the Banking 
Committee of the recommendations 
of the Advisory Committee, the 
staff of the committee will take 
those recommendations, those of the 
supervisory agencies, proposals of 
the A.B.A. and other trade associa- 
tions, and of individuals, and select 
from among them those that it 
would incorporate in a ‘committee 
print” or tentative bill, which, it 
was indicated, will be prepared for 
introduction about the opening of 
the new session of Congress. 

This tentative bill thus will consist 
of a series of proposals which the 
committee thinks merits considera- 
tion. On the other hand, the Senator 
made clear, it will not represent in 
its entirety or even as to any con- 
troversial provision which might be 
included, a tentative consensus of 
what is favored by the Banking 
Committee. 


Broad Changes Possible 


In other words, it will be, as popu- 
larly phrased, “thrown out for con- 
sideration.” In view of the restrictive 
scope seen by Senator Robertson for 
the inquiry it is not possible at this 
stage to foresee how far the com- 
mittee actually will go in allowing 
controversial proposals to come up 
for consideration as part of this 
committee print. 

After the introduction of the 
committee print of proposed changes 
in the laws relating to banking and 
credit institutions, the committee in- 
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tends, Senator Robertson outlined, 
to hold extensive hearings during 
January and February with a view 
to guiding the committee in the 
drafting of a bill which the com- 
mittee as such will favor and seek 
te get passed by the Senate. 


Advisory Committee 

Brings Out Views 

Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee questioned the bank super- 
visory Officials, particularly the 


Comptroller of the Currency, Ray 
Gidney, Gov. J. L. Robertson of the 
Federal Reserve Board, and two 
officials of the FDIC, Chairman H. 
E. Cook and Royal Colburn, general 
counsel. 

The questions were rated as pene- 
trating and productive. They ranged 
over virtually all the important rec- 
ommendations of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Comptroller, and 
the FDIC. It was apparent that the 
committee regarded this procedure 


as productive of helpful reactions, 
views, and information. 

It is impossible to summarize 
with any faithful accuracy the na- 
ture of the questions and super- 
visory recommendations to which 
they related, but some of the high- 
lights of the hearing are mentioned 
below. 


Broadening Scope 


John J. McCloy, chairman of the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 


15 A.B.A. Bank Law Change Proposals 


pag proposals for changes in the laws relating 
to banking and credit institutions were sub- 
mitted to the Senate Banking Committee on behalf 
of the American Bankers Association by its presi- 
dent, Erle Cocke, vice-chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive committee, Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

“All the recommendations cover subjects on which 
the American Bankers Association has an officially 
sanctioned position,” Mr. Cocke pointed out in a 
letter to Senator Robertson. 

Even though some recommendations, such as the 
one to provide for an orderly liquidation of the 
Postal Savings System at an early date, are outside 
the jurisdiction of the Senate Banking Committee, 
Mr. Cocke suggested that such matters be referred 
to other appropriate committees. 

Mr. Cocke also pointed out that shortness of time 
has made it impossible for the appropriate A.B.A. 
committees to review carefully each of the recom- 
mendations of the Federal supervisory agencies. 

“These recommendations, and such other matters 
as might be developed at the hearings November 9 
and 10, will have our further study. After such hear- 
ings, we assume that we will have the privilege of 
filing a supplemental statement in relation to any ad- 
ditional matters affecting banking which your com- 
mittee might consider,” Mr. Cocke wrote. 

Inasmuch as most of these proposals have been 
discussed frequently in BANKING and in various 
gatherings of A.B.A. members, they can be listed in 
very briéf form here about as follows: 

(1) It was proposed that the prior, written con- 
sent of the appropriate Federal bank supervisory 
authority be obtained to any proposed bank merger. 
This is an endorsement by implication of the Ful- 
bright bank supervisory agency bank merger bill. 

(2) It was proposed that Federal savings and 
loan association branches be established in any 
state only in conformity with the state law or prac- 
tice respecting branches of state-chartered associa- 
tions. 

(3) Under another proposal the cost of FDIC in- 
surance would he reduced by increasing to 80% 


from 60% the determination of “net assessment in- 
come” on which the credit is computed each year. 

(4) Respecting the deduction prior to taxes for 
bank reserves for bad debts, the A.B.A. proposed 
that the Internal Revenue Code be amended to per- 
mit an industrywide basis for these deductions. 

(5) It was asked that mandatory cumulative vot- 
ing of national bank shares be abolished. 

(6) National banks should be allowed to make 
18-month construction loans on commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings. 

(7) A.B.A. asked that the limit on construction 
loans outstanding of a national bank be 50% of its 
capital and surplus combined, not just 50% of capi- 
tal, as at present. 

(8) A.B.A. proposed a different definition of a 
leasehold eligible as security for a real estate loan. 

(9) It was proposed to prohibit the representation 
by any institution that it is a “bank” unless it is in 
fact a bank or is authorized to make such repre- 
sentation by law. 

(10) A recommendation was made for the early 
and orderly liquidation of postal savings. 

(11) It was proposed that a new paragraph be 
added to Sec. 24 of the Federal Reserve Act which 
would permit the inclusion of a real estate mortgage 
as security to be used in a commercial loan without 
such loan being classified as a real estate loan and 
subject to the section’s limitations thereon. 

(12) An amendment was proposed that the over- 
all limits on real estate loans be the total of a bank’s 
capital and surplus, or 60% of its time and savings 
deposits, or 20% of all deposits, whichever is the 
greatest. The italicized provision would be new. 

(13) A.B.A. further proposed that the require- 
ment be eliminated that national banks report their 
declaration of dividends to the Comptroller. 

(14) That national banks have 10 days instead of 
five to make returns on their call reports. 

(15) That national banks have authority to un- 
derwrite and deal in revenue bonds as well as state 
and municipal general obligation bonds. 

It is noted that most of the A.B.A. proposals have 
been proposed also by the Comptroller. 
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People-to-People Program 


The Banks’ 
Part 


“4 Job Distinct .. .” 


Iw his letter appointing the bankers’ committee, Chairman Flor- 
ence said in part: 


The President believes there is a real job to be done in international 
relations by the American people themselves—a job distinct from the 
activities carried on by diplomats and other Government officials. He 
proposes large-scale development of people-to-people contacts by inde- 
pendent private groups and institutions, and by millions of individual 
Americans. Through such contacts he looks for better international 
understanding and progress toward peaceful solutions of world problems. 

President Eisenhower has asked me to form a committee represent- 
ing banking, the members of which would have some special under- 
standing and interest in the objectives and purposes of the Conference. 
The names of the suggested members of the committee have been gone 
over carefully and approved by the White House staff. 

Attached hereto is a list of the proposed members of the committee, 
to all of whom I am writing today, in the hope they will accept mem- 
bership on this important committee. It will not require a great deal 
of time, but will involve some special interest to furtherance of inter- 
national contacts and partnership projects—and our relations, both 
domestically and internationally—particularly with business concerns 
in this country having branches or operations abroad and in their 
relation to banking matters. 

In order to get the work under way soon, a meeting will be arranged 
at some appropriate place or places for organizational purposes and 
discussion of the plans. Since this will not call for any great amount 
of time, I sincerely hope we will have your interest and participation 
in the program. President Eisenhower feels it is vital that this pro- 
gram be undertaken if we are to deal constructively and adequately 
with the problem of world tensions—and from his remarks I judge it 
is an area in which bankers can act independently along with groups 
involving practically every other segment of our population. 

I am sure the President will be gratified to learn you have con- 
sented to serve on this committee with me, as he strongly set forth the 
importance of-the program and felt it would prove to be a very reward- 
ing endeavor. Copy of this communication is going to the White House 
staff, and doubtless they will write you following up on this letter. 
Mr. Robert V. Fleming, Chairman of the Board of Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., has consented to serve on the committee and 
as alternate chairman with me. 


HORTLY before Fred Florence 
~ ended his year as president of 

the American Bankers Associa- 
tion he named a committee on for- 
eign banking relations. It is one of 
40 or more similar committees rep- 
resenting all major business, profes- 
sional, and cultural groups in the 
United States and grew out of an 
idea that President Eisenhower be- 
gan talking about more than a year 
ago. 

Progress was interrupted by the 
President’s heart attack, but he took 
it up again at a recent meeting in 
Washington of nationally known 
leaders in various fields, arranged 
by the United States Information 
Agency. 

The one common objective of all 
these groups, represented by the 
various committees, is to become 
better acquainted with their counter- 
part groups abroad, but the rest of 
the idea is very uncommon. 

For example, each committee func- 
tions independently of Governmental 
direction. Each chairman names his 
own committee. Each committee 
makes its own decisions regarding 
plans and procedures. Each will 
handle its own program in its own 
way. Obviously this is a new con- 
cept for building better foreign re- 


THE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Left to right: Chairman Fred F. Florence, president, Republic National Bank of Dallas; S. Clark Beise, president, Bank of 

America N.T, & S.A., San Francisco; Lloyd D. Brace, president, First National Bank, Boston; Erle Cocke, vice-chairman of 

the board and chairman of the executive committee, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, and president, American Bankers As- 

sociation. A member of the committee whose picture was unavailable at the time of going to press is Keehn W. Berry, presi- 
dent, Whitney National Bank, New Orleans 
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jations, extraordinary in scope and 
in its imaginative character. 

The President calls it a people- 
to-people partnership based on the 
assumption that all people want 
peace. 

“What I am talking about,” he 
said, “is the exchange of professors, 
students, executives, doctors to help 
in the control of disease, free labor 
union members, travelers abroad, 
and technical assistance. The prob- 
lem is for people to get together, to 


lead the Government .. . to work out 
not one method but thousands of 
methods by which people gradually 
learn a bit more of each other.” 

This is “getting down to business” 
on the problem of insuring peace. 
In many ways international under- 
standing is a matter of business and 
must be businesslike in order to 
endure. 

Since the war there have been 
numerous groups of bankers visit- 
ing the United States from many 


parts of the world under the aegis 
of the State and Commerce Depart- 
ments. The Association staff has 
often been called upon for assistance 
in greeting these bankers and ar- 
ranging itineraries. 

The International Bankers Sum- 
mer School met this year in the 
U.S. A. at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. Bankers 
from 39 countries attended and had 
every opportunity to get acquainted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 139) 


Left to right: S. Sloan Colt, chairman of the board, Bankers Trust Company, New York; Sidney B. Congdon, president, 
The National City Bank of Cleveland; Kenton R. Cravens, president, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; Robert V. 
Fleming, chairman of the board, The Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 


Left to right: James M. Kemper, chairman of the board, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri; W. A. Kirkland, 
chairman of the board, First City National Bank, Houston; Homer J. Livingston, president, The First National Bank of 
Chicago; Frederic A. Potts, president, Philadelphia National Bank 


Left to right: Joseph F. Ringland, president, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis; Earl B. Schwulst, chairman 
of the board and president, Bowery Savings Bank, New York; James E. Shelton, chairman of the board, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles; Howard C. Sheperd, chairman of the board, The First National City Bank, New York 
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The FBIs “Rogues’ Gallery” 
of Bad-Check Passers 


ASHINGTON'’S many art gal- 

\\V leries are visited by thou- 

sands of tourists, but few 
ever see another type of art col- 
lection housed in the FBI’s national 
headquarters—a unique assemblage 
of the handiwork of hundreds of 
bad-check “artists,” many of whom 
are assiduously applying their skills 
even as this is being written. Started 
in 1936, the FBI’s National Fraudu- 
lent Check File is today a collection 
of photographs of fraudulent checks 
submitted by law enforcement au- 
thorities all over the country, sup- 
plemented by such other FBI files 
as the Checkwriter Standards File, 
the Safety Paper Standards File, the 
Rubber Stamps and Printing Stand- 
ards File, the Typewriter Standards 
File, the Watermark File, the Ink 
Standards Collection, the Confidence 
Men File, and the Anonymous Letter 
File. All these are in the FBI’s 
Document Section. 

Although the FBI is, by law, 
charged with investigating fraudu- 
lent check cases only where trans- 
portation in interstate commerce is 
involved, its help through the use 
of the above-mentioned files and col- 
lections is available free to all law- 
enforcement agencies, even in con- 
nection with intrastate bad check 


cases, which constitute the bulk of 
all bad-check cases. The importance 
of the FBI’s facilities in this field is 
considerable, in view of the fact that 
the annual illegal take of fraudu- 
lent check passers far exceeds that 
of bank robbers. 


A Growing Problem 


The take is growing, to judge by 
the number of cases referred to the 
FBI. In fiscal 1952, 16,597 bad checks 
with a “face value” of $2,700,049 
were submitted to the FBI; in fiscal 
1955, 23,569 bogus checks totaling 
$3,379,966; and, in the following 
year, 28,702 with an aggregate value 
of $4,642,734. It is interesting to 
note that, despite “inflation,” the 
face amount of the average bad 
check submitted to the FBI was al- 
most the same in fiscal 1956—$161— 
as in fiscal 1952. 

As of mid-1956 nearly 64,000 
specimens were available for com- 
parison in the signature section of 
the National Fraudulent Check File. 
Checks are submitted by FBI field 
divisions, police departments, sher- 
iffs’ offices, and state bureaus of 
identification. Each such check is 
compared with the file and in three 
out of five cases the FBI is able to 
identify the check with others in its 


collection. Where this is done, the 
submitting agency is supplied back- 
ground information about the check- 
passer, and very often also his fin- 
gerprint record and photo. If the 
passer already is in custody, his lo- 
cation also will be supplied. 

All fraudulent checks submitted 
to the FBI are photographed for the 
file, which is arranged according to 
the method of preparation: by hand- 
writing, hand printing, typewriting, 
or checkwriter. General makeup, 
form, and type are studied. Often it 
is found that checks coming in from 
various localities are similar in gen- 
eral handwriting characteristics, 
typewriting, form, or other features 
such as the paper used, rubber 
stamps, and the like. The roving 
check passer poses a major problem 
for all concerned. One of his checks 
may appear on the West Coast one 
week and another on the East Coast 
the next week. Such a professional, 
often operating according to a. sys- 
tem perfected over time, travels 
fast. Many a slick ‘“paperhanger” 
has gone to jail only because the 
FBI’s national clearing house of 
spurious checks and related files 
were there to nail the goods on him. 

Many a bank has been “decorated” 
by these fast-moving gentlemen of 


BELOW, LEFT—Examination of ink on a questioned document in the FBI laboratories. BELOW, RIGHT—An FBI tech- 
nician developing obliterated writing on a check through the use of iodine fumes 
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ABOVE, LEFT—Examination of typewriting by an FBI technician. ABOVE, RIGHT—A section of the National Fraudu- 
lent Check File maintained by the FBI, showing the method of comparison by classified handwriting characteristics 


the pen. Traveling hither and yon, 
these individuals change their aliases 
like ordinary people change a shirt. 
In fact some of them change both 
their names and their clothes sev- 
eral times in a single day while 
actively plying their trade in a given 
city. In one case 75 checks involv- 
ing more than 30 different aliases 
were tied together by means of the 
National Fraudulent Check File. The 
75 checks had been submitted to the 
FBI by 35 different law officers all 
the way from Maine to California. 

A professional check passer known 
to the FBI, Frederick Douglas 
George, led a fabulous career of 
check crime, starting in 1923 and 
ending by his death in jail in 1955. 
A national map tracing his criss- 
crossing of the U. S. during only 
slightly more than two years looks 
like a web spun by a crazy spider. 
George’s favorite victims were banks. 
He would stand in line to make a de- 
posit of fictitious checks, using a 
duplicate deposit slip; then he would 
immediately cash a counter check, 
although he never had an account 
in the banks he defrauded. During 
26 months George deposited about 
$1,000,000 of bogus checks in this 
way and netted in real money some 
$100,000. 


Operational Varieties 


The handiwork of a variety of pro- 
fessional and amateur operators 
finds its way into the FBI’s bad- 
check “rogues’ gallery.”” Some of the 
big-time operators continually on the 
move utilize bona fide blank checks 
of banks and corporations. Others 
manufacture their own bogus checks 
bearing well-known company names, 
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with the aid of safety paper, check- 
writers, typewriters, and ‘“‘certifica- 
tion” and other rubber stamps. An- 
other category of fraudulent check 
passer is the mailbox burglar who, 
having obtained a bank statement 
together with canceled checks, 
forges the signature thus acquired. 
He is aided by knowing the amount 
of the balance in the bank account. 
This parasite on society thus stands 
to obtain more money than his fel- 
low who merely cashes a social se- 
curity or similar Government check 
stolen from someone’s mailbox. 


What To Do—Promptly 


According to the FBI, since a 
check artist usually operates on a 
schedule that takes into account the 
time consumed in the check clearing 
process, prompt notification is a vital 
factor in effecting an early appre- 
hension. Therefore, in such cases, 
the FBI offers suggestions as to 
what banks and law enforcement of- 
ficers can do. Banks, in the case of 
checks which have traveled inter- 
state during the clearing process, 
should photostat the instruments or 
otherwise note on a separate sheet 
in writing the data on the check and 
immediately notify the FBI. The 
same steps should be taken in cases 
of checks drawn on out - of - state 
banks if, when they are deposited or 
otherwise passed, there is reason to 
suspect that they are fictitious or 
fraudulent. 

Law enforcement agencies, when 
submitting bad checks to the FBI, 
are requested insofar as possible to 
report: 

(1) Names of the subject or sus- 
pect and of the victim. 


(2) Description of the person 
passing the check, true name, and 
previous criminal record, if any. 

(3) Modus operandi, including 
other checks passed. 

(4) Information concerning 
whether any part of the check was 
written by the victim or anyone else 
other than the suspect, whether any 
names on the check are attempted 
forgeries of genuine signatures, and 
whether the check form itself has 
been stolen or is fictitious. 

Whenever possible, original checks 
rather than photostats should be 
submitted for examination. If forg- 
ery is involved, it is necessary to 
supply handwriting specimens not 
only of the person suspected of doing 
the forgery but also of the person 
whose writing has been forged. 

In check cases, the FBI seeks the 
fullest possible information about 
the passer and his methods of oper- 
ation, including a complete physical 
description, his particular method of 
operation, the type of credentials he 
used, his mode of transportation, and 
any previous record of check-passing 
activities. 


Interrogation Important 


Where a check-passing subject is 
apprehended, intensive interrogation 
is recommended to establish his re- 
cent itinerary and identify his as- 
sociates; and numerous handwriting 
specimens of figures and words ap- 
pearing on the checks should also be 
obtained on check forms. Such steps 
may make it possible to clear up 
other check - passing cases. Even 
where no interstate angle appears in 
the case, the National Fraudulent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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14 How-To’s, Forms and Techniques 


ERE’S a “methods and ideas” 
H report compiled by Harry E. 

MERTZ, auditor and assistant 
vice-president of LaSalle National 
Bank, Chicago. The material was 
gathered from banks while Mr. 
Mertz was assistant executive sec- 
retary and technical adviser of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, and was pre- 
sented at a recent NABAC gimmicks, 
techniques and forms panel. 

Bookkeeper’s folder. At Amalga- 
mated Bank of New York a folder 
used in the bookkeeping department 
holds ledger sheet, signature card, 
and statement envelope. As the 
operator posts the sheet in the 
conventional manner, the card is 
immediately available. Instead of 
filing checks in the customary steel 
drawers, she files in the statement 
envelopes. 

Signatures. National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston places signature re- 
productions, via stencils, on book- 
keeping ledger sheets. This speeds 
comparisons without the employee 
leaving the machine. 

Check filing. Hanging folders re- 
placed pressboard type dividers at 


Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City, resulting in greater full-tab 
visibility, automatic pocket opening, 
retention of checks in upright posi- 
tion, lighter weight. Here’s a rather 
new innovation in check filing. 

Employee records. Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas has a combina- 
tion employees’ time card and 
punched card, permitting the actual 
record to be used in preparation of 
employee supplemental reports and 
departmental breakdowns, excess 
hours, and other reports in punched 
card accounting methods. 

Shortcut. At First National Bank, 
Madison, Wisc., photo copies of trust 
department tax returns eliminate 
comparison, proofreading, and re- 
typing. 

Correspondence. The same bank 
also has a correspondence assembly 
folder. Secretaries make extra car- 
bon copies of letters which are 
routed to the correspondence file 
clerk at the close of each business 
day. These are classified by depart- 
ments and placed in a binder folder 
for delivery to the executive officers. 
This method provides a general pic- 
ture of what happened the previous 


The National Shawmut Bank’s signature method for ledger sheets 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


| 


day in all departments of the bank. 

Note filing. When a note is filed 
it’s rather difficult to see the name 
of the borrower. City National Bank 
and Trust Company of Oklahoma 
City solved this problem by typing 
the customer’s name at the top of 
the note form. 

Signature verification. To facili- 
tate it on special checking accounts, 
The First National Bank of Boston 
designed a clear plastic index guide 
with a pocket for housing the sig- 
nature card. This gimmick is used 
in the paid-check files, enabling the 
filer to verify signatures as part of 
the operation. 

Dry sticker. The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, has instituted a 
dry mucilage auditors’ sticker which 
can be placed on various collateral 
files, checks, etc., when examinations 
are in progress. The sticker bears a 
special key letter for various audits 
as well as for various days. 

Audit aid. The County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains, N. Y., uses a 
combination statement sheet and di- 
rect verification notice. When an 
audit is made, the bookkeeper, un- 
der supervision of the auditor, trans- 
fers a balance and simultaneously, 
with the aid of special carbon paper, 
puts it on the verification notice. 

New account form. A _ multiple 
no-carbon form for new accounts is 
in use at Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kans. It includes information on the 
account, order for checkbook, order 
for endorsement stamp, and the de- 
posit. This form-saving device elim- 
inates misplaced orders, etc. 

Similar names. A jacket used by 
many banks now cautions book- 
keepers when they post to accounts 
having name similarity. Thus when 
posting the account of John Doe the 
ledger sheet bears a reminder that 
the bank also has accounts in the 
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names of John P. Doe, J. A. Doe, 
Joseph Doe, etc. 

Orientation. Texas Bank & Trust 
Company of Dallas uses an employee 
orientation check list. The items are 
reminders and instructions to de- 
partment heads and supervisors of 
the matters that are to be discussed 
with the new staff member. 

Listing sheet. To facilitate serv- 
ice charge calculations, City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, has a special listing sheet 
for accounts with many charges. It 
is divided into seven blocks, each 
with a capacity of 10 amounts. When 
computing the charges the analyst 
adds the blocks. 


Housewives as Part-time 


Operations Workers 


F the 950 people who work in 
the proof, mail, analysis, and 
bookkeeping departments at FIRST 
WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK of Mil- 
waukee, 850 are housewives on a 
part-time basis, reports Assistant 
Cashier Willard M. Kalaher. 

“Our operations are based on part 
time,” he told a National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
meeting. “We have hired no full- 
time personnel in our operating de- 
partments since 1950 and have no 
intention of doing so.” 

Several years ago, when the turn- 
over of full-time employees was very 
heavy and new help was almost un- 
obtainable, the bank decided it coula 
train housewives and college girls to 
do office machine work, even one day 
a week, provided the jobs were made 
simple enough. So it turned to part- 
time workers as a solution of the 
problem. 

First, it set up three shifts in the 
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ORIENTATION CHECK SHEET 


WHEN COMPLETE RETURN TO THE PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


Department Date 


DEPARTMENT HEAD DISCUSS OR EXPLAIN THE FOLLOWING: (Check when done) 


CD Names of Supervisors 


Organization and 
functions of department 


Texas Bank & 

Trust Co.’s em- 

ployee orienta- 
tion check list C) Mtendence Requirements 

©) Coat rack (Location) 

CC Drinking Fountain (Location) 


© Explain Progress Report 


“(Work performance 


<.! Job Evaluation ‘Job Grade, 
Steps, Salary, Promotion, etc.) 


47} Discuss Personnel Policies 


(Quality, quantity expected) 
latroduce to Supervisors 


SUPERVISOR TELL AND SHOW THE FOLLOWING: (Check when done) 


Hours of work — 
Tune clock Procedure - 


{7 Rest Periods — When & Where 
Lunch Periods — When & Where 


#2 Give necessary supplies to work with 
(5 Instruct the new employee caretully 


Show operating bulletins 
Have employee sign 


Rest Rooms (ecation) 
Introduce to other Employees 
Assign job 


SIGNATURES Ge sure all signatures ace attmed before returning to the Personne! Department ) 


Department Head 


proof-transit department, reducing 
all jobs to their basic elements. It 
advertised for housewives, offering 
a choice of shifts—the latest from 
5 to 9 P. M.—and found that these 
women’s attitude was their outstand- 
ing quality. They were willing and 
hard workers. 

Then the bookkeeping department 
went “part-time,” in much the same 
manner. Eventually other depart- 
ments, including mail, analysis, mes- 
sengers, and return items, did like- 
wise. 


Night Shifts Added 


This worked so well that the bank 
decided on a round-the-clock opera- 
tion, with the bookkeeping done at 
night and the ledgers posted and 
balanced at opening time the next 
morning. 

“However,” said Mr. Kalaher,” we 
did not know if people—women— 
would or could work at night.” 

Two new shifts were planned, 
from 10 P.M. to 6:30 A.M., one 
working Sunday, Monday, and Tues- 
day nights, the other on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday nights. The 


Dr. J. W. Crook, president 
of The National Bank of 
London, Ky., demonstrates 
a new facility “Bankette.”’ 
Located in the front vesti- 
bule, it provides an indoor 
desk where customers can 
deposit or make note pay- 
ments regardless of weath- 
er or time of day. It’s 
open at all hours 


Superniser 


bank allowed two coffee breaks and 
a half hour lunch period. 

“We inserted blind ads in the 
newspapers indicating these hours of 
work at a downtown location, and 
the response was amazing,” said Mr. 
Kalaher. Hundreds of women who 
had been stenographers, secretaries, 
switchboard operators, tabulating 
machine operators, sales clerks or 
office workers, and now were mar- 
ried, wanted jobs. The bank easily 
met its personnel needs, and has 
been able to maintain its quotas ever 
since. 

The bookkeeping department’s day 
now really begins at 5 P.M. when 
the sorters and adding machine 
clerks arrive, Mr. Kalaher explained. 
They sort the checks and deposits 
and make up and run lists for busi- 
ness accounts, in preparation for the 
posters who report at 10 P.M., and 
post the debits and credits and run 
trial balances. The night shift checks 
some of the daily work, too. 

The proof and transit department 
has a similar set-up. Operators are 
trained to be specialists on certain 
sorts, but they do not check errors 
or make adjustments; those are the 
checkers’ duties. Others are special- 
ists in transit sendings, clearings, or 
exchange charges. 


The Case for Part-time 


Mr. Kalaher thus summed up the 
First Wisconsin’s experience with 
part-time round-the-clock opera- 
tions: 

“Work Attitude. Too much can- 
not be said about this. These people 
have a definite need for a job and, 
being mature, are not at all inclined 
to be lackadaisical. They are will- 
ing to work and accept any assign- 
ment cheerfully. 

“Regular Hours. The use of shift 
personnel has completely eliminated 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Public Relations 


Advertising . . . Promotion .. . Business Development . . . 


Community and Staff Relations 


Training Staff Salesmen 


NEW device for teaching selling 

and public relations skills to 
tellers and other public contact bank 
people has been developed by THE 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 
YORK. 

Called a “pocket sound film,” it 
consists of three recording and three 
picture sequences printed on accor- 
dion folders, the pages of which are 
turned by the viewer as the records 
play. The technique has been used 
successfully with nearly 2,000 branch 
employees, including tellers, recep- 
tionists, personal credit interviewers, 
telephone operators, special patrol- 
men, and others who meet the cus- 
tomers. 

The program subjects are: “How 
to Hold Present Accounts,” ‘“‘How to 
Change Stumbling Blocks into Step- 
ping Stones,” “How to Corral New 
Accounts.” 

The sales training kit, adaptable 
for use by other banks, gives ex- 
amples of the right and wrong ways 
to handle customer situations. One 
subject thus explored is “cross sell- 
ing,’”’ through casual conversations. 
For instance, when the customer re- 
marks, “Well, I won’t be seeing you 


Tellers at a First National City Bank of New York’s branch 
pocket sound film” on selling and public 


listening to the “ 


relations skills 


for a while, I’m taking a trip,” it’s 
a signal to promote travelers checks. 
Or when he says, “My old jalopy 
won’t be around much longer; I’m 
dickering for a new car,” it’s a 
chance to mention a personal loan. 

The audio message is reproduced 
in full on the folder, which is 
kept by the employee as a memory- 
refresher. The presentation is made 
at three meetings, one for each film. 
Minimum time is 15 minutes a ses- 
sion; group discussion, of course, 
extends the time. 


A PR Committee 


HE First NATIONAL BANK OF 

MEMPHIS, Tenn., reports that a 
public relations committee of five 
members has had favorable results. 

The group is composed of one ex- 
ecutive officer, the public relations 
officer, two business development of- 
ficers, and the PR officer’s woman 
assistant. This committee meets 
every two weeks—oftener, if neces- 
sary—to analyze the bank’s opera- 
tions from a public relations view- 
point, and to make recommenda- 
tions to top management. Occa- 
sional staff bulletins are issued. 


One of its services is the handling 
of bank tours for business, civic and 
school groups. 


Ideas for a Staff Manual 


ONNECTICUT SAVINGS BANK of 

New Haven, Conn., has a new 
staff “Information Manual” which 
contains some features that make 
it unusually complete. 

For instance, in addition to the 
familiar facts about fringe benefits, 
etc., the employee finds a statement 
of condition with definitions of the 
terms used; an explanation of the 
different types of banking and sav- 
ings institutions; a commentary on 
the bank’s public relations and ad- 
vertising; hold-up procedure and se- 
curity measures, with do’s and don’ts 
and a chart to facilitate a written 
description of what happened. 

Each department’s work is out- 
lined. In the loan department cate- 
gory, for example, the various loan 
classifications are described. There's 
a short history of mutual savings 
banks and of the Connecticut. Duties 
of the trustees and corporators, and 
of the various bank committees, are 
also set forth briefly. 


Discussion groups for employees are part of the training 
program at Bank of St. Louis. Training is given in cus- 


tomer service, telephone courtesy, and operations 
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The manual, mimeographed and 
simply bound, is the work of Secre- 
tary Robert A. Babcock. 


“A Good Place to Work”’ 


NEAT employee relations pack- 
A age is used by CiTry BANK AND 
Trust COMPANY of Jackson, Mich., 
to tell the staff about the privileges 
and responsibilities of their jobs. 

It’s in two parts: “Banking on 
Tomorrow, the Story of Your City 
Bank Benefit Program,” and “This 
Is Your Bank,” outlining the five- 
point benefit program maintained by 
the City for its staffers. The former 
tells simply—with the aid of charts 
and graphs—about the retirement, 
group life insurance, medical, bonus, 
and profit-sharing plans. The second 
pamphlet states clearly the bank’s 
policies and attitudes, indicates 
what’s expected of the employee, and 
what he or she can expect from the 
bank. 

In a foreword President E. Davi- 
son Potter explains that the benefit 
program “is an expression of our 
policy of making the bank a good 
place to work.” 


School savings 
“wickets” were 
opened this fall 
at Bank of Mon- 
treal’s main of- 
fice in Edmonton 
where all 9 
branches now 
give this service. 
Winnipeg and 
Calgary have it, 
too. Children 
come to the bank 
to make their de- 
posits; there are 
no classroom col- 
lections 


A durable folder encases the two 
booklets. 


“Fanny in Financialand” 


bes there is something new in 
women’s finance forums. Take, 
for instance, the three-part program 
given by officers of the STAMFORD 
(Conn.) TRUST COMPANY in the form 
of a review of a mythical book, 
“Fanny in Financialand.” 

The first part, a talk on invest- 


ments, featured “Fanny Finds 
Finances Fascinating.” Harold B. 
Rider, president of the bank, acted 
as principal adviser to Fanny Fre- 
mont who had just inherited cash 
and securities from her father’s 
estate. At this session every woman 
in the audience was Fanny. After 
Mr. Rider’s talk there was a ques- 
tion-and-answer period. 

The second part, “Fanny Focuses 
on the Future,” highlighted the ad- 
vice she received on wills, trusts, and 


Historical Ads Tie Bank to Area’s Progress 


N a dusty 1856 ledger in the files of 

Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company, Buffalo, is the signature, 
“Millard Fillmore $20.” A letter of 
authorization dated January 30, 1883, 
to M&T is also in the old files. It is 
signed “George N. Pierce,” a pioneer in 
the automobile industry. These and 
many more pieces of history have pro- 
vided the bank with a year-long series 
of newspaper ads, marking its 100th 
anniversary. 

Millard Fillmore, back in Buffalo 
after serving as United States Presi- 
dent, played a large part in the found- 
ing and growth of M&T. His story was 
featured in the first ad in this series. 
The story of George N. Pierce, who 
headed the company that built the 
Pierce-Arrow, furnished the basis for 
another interesting ad, on the develop- 
ment and importance of the automobile 
industry in western New York. 

Research disclosed that Grover Cleve- 
land was one of the bank’s legal repre- 
sentatives before attaining the Presi- 
dency. His story was vividly told in 
an ad. 

All ads tell how some prominent Buf- 
falonian rose to fame, the part M&T 
played in his life and the role it has 
had in the area’s progress. One focused 
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attention on daredevils who crossed 
Niagara Falls on tightropes or went 
over the cataract in barrels. The most 
fantastic (and unsubstantiated) bit of 
information, uncovered from old rec- 
ords, is that Jean Blondin crossed the 
high wire on stilts. This ad naturally 
led into a story of the dramatic part 
the development of electric power at 
Niagara Falls played in the industrial 
expansion of the area. 

The considerable time that went into 


It 

all started 
witha 
Bird Cage 


One of the ads in 

the Buffalo 

bank’s unusual 
series 


preparation of the series has been well 
worth the effort. As a new ad in this 
colorful sequence unfolds, the bank gets 
favorable letters from all over western 
New York. 

What started at a yellowing ledger 
filed deep in an old storeroom has paid 
off handsomely in good public rela- 
tions. 

JOHN N. GARVER 
Vice-president, Manufacturers and 
Traders Trust Company 


...and now one of every four persons employed in the Buffalo Industrial 


Area makes his living in the automotive industry or in related fields. 


The Manufacturers and Traders Trust gir fr 
Company was 16 years old when George N. 

Pierce organized his ice box and bird cage | 
factory. The plant was making 165 style 

cages and 20 models of “refrigerators 

in 48 sizes when it branched out into the 

bicycles which were to forerun a line of 


Luxury automobiles respected the world over. 
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This is the cover of The Stamford Trust 
Company’s women’s finance forum 
program. It simulated a book jacket 


insurance from two officers. Part III, 
“Fanny Faces Financial Facts,” 
covered general banking and budget- 
ing, savings, mortgages, letters of 
credit, foreign exchange, travelers 
checks. Agnes B. Cooney, assistant 
vice-president and public relations 
officer, played Fanny and asked 
questions of interest to the audience. 

Carrying along the book review 
idea, tickets to the forum sessions 
simulated bookmarks, and the pro- 
gram resembled a book jacket (see 
cut). Inside was a foreword, the 
list of speakers, and a synopsis of 
the “story.” 

The color scheme was brown ink 
on buff paper, with title and pictures 
in orange. The same colors were 
used on the bookmark and the postal 
registration card mailed to the 1,600 
members of the Darien Community 
Association for whom the forum was 
held. The bank has three branches 
in the town of Darien. 

Miss Cooney worked out the pro- 
gram; the theme was her idea, too. 


Customers Polled on 
New Facilities 


HE LONGVIEW (Tex.) NATIONAL 

BANK asked its customers to vote 
on the facilities proposed for a new 
building. 

Inserted at the end of a booklet 
outlining the suggested innovations 
was a postcard ballot—the customers 
had a chance to express a preference 
on each innovation. 

The facilities were briefly de- 
scribed on separate pages of the 
pamphlet: all customer services on 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Library Plays, Bank Pays 


N workday summer noons New 
QO Yorkers gather under the 

plane trees in midtown Bryant 
Park to hear concerts of recorded 
music. The programs are presented 
by the Public Library, whose back- 
yard is the park. They’re paid for 
by the big marble building’s good 
neighbor, Union Dime Savings Bank. 

This benefaction for lunch hour 
strollers, sitters and sandwich eaters 
has been going on for several sea- 
sons. In fact, it’s so much an in- 
stitution that sight-seeing tours in- 
clude the concerts in their itiner- 
aries. And New Yorkers write en- 
thusiastic letters. 

The season just closed was the 
eighth sponsored by the bank; the 
Library previously had carried on 
alone. 

Listeners are generous with com- 
mendations. In fact the bank’s fan 
mail sometimes contains a letter 
from an appreciative New Yorker 
who’s become a customer. 

“Thought you might be interested 
to know that I feel so grateful for 
the Bryant Park noonday music 
that I have transferred my ac- 
count to the Union Dime. I have 


Bulletin boards 
provide the pro- 
grams for the 
bank - sponsored 
New York Public 
Library recorded 
music concerts in 
Bryant Park 


never thought banks were partic- 
ularly human institutions, and it 
gives me great satisfaction to find 
one that is not only human but has 
managed to use advertising in its 
most philanthropic form.” 

Another grateful listener  en- 
thused: “It is things like this that 
make one proud to be a New 
Yorker.” 

“You are doing a real service,” 
said a letter. “All one needs to see 
is the relaxed faces of many who 
listen to your programs.” 

“It is indeed stimulating and 
gratifying to spend several relaxing 
moments due to your generosity,” 
another person told the bank. 

The record player operates in the 
Library, and the music is wired to 
several loudspeakers scattered 
among the Bryant Park benches, 
Bulletin boards carry the daily pro- 
gram—and credit the bank. 

The number of listeners varies, 
but the Library estimates that up 
to 2,000 people hear the concerts on 
an average noon. 

The programs, arranged by the 
Music Division of the Library, are 
mostly classical and semiclassical. 


RECORDED. 
CONCERTS 
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Are FHA and VA Loan Rates 
Too Low? 


the former president of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division. BANKING presents it 
to readers because of its timely interest: 


H ERE is a letter to the Editor received from 


As a constant student of financial conditions, 
I am sure that you, like many more of us, are 
seriously concerned about the present situation 
concerning home financing. 

Congress created FHA to provide long-term, 
monthly payment loans to assist our citizens in 
acquiring homes, and to encourage sound con- 
struction of these homes. Congress created the 
VA loan to provide preferential terms to veter- 
ans, to equalize their opportunities with those 
who had not been in the service. 

Since the creation of these two types of loans, 
there has been a great change in the interest 
rate structure. Just since January 1955, there 
have been very substantial increases in interest 
rates on practically all types of investments. 
Interest on U. S. Government 90-day bills in- 
creased from 1.05% to 2.90%, on long-term 
Governments from 2.75% to 3.30%, the prime 
rate on commercial loans from 3% to 4%, and 
there has been a substantial increase of rate on 
uninsured mortgage loans. The Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate has increased from 114% to 3% 
in this period. 


Bor during all of these changes there has been 
an unyielding determination on the part of 
legislators to hold FHA and VA interest to the 
now completely unrealistic 414% rate. This 
has been done without regard for the repeated 
recommendations for a flexible rate by builders, 
realtors, and lenders. This failure to recognize 
current conditions and needs has forced lenders 
into one of two positions. Some have simply 
withdrawn from FHA and VA lending and 
diverted their funds to more attractive fields. 
Others have continued to make or buy FHA and 
VA loans, but only by resorting to demands for 
discounts on the loans, to compensate for the 
noncompetitive interest rate, which can lead to 
many misunderstandings, injustices, and poor 
practices in mortgage lending. Charging a dis- 
count to the seller of an existing property, or 


to the broker handling the sale, in order to 
induce a lender to make a VA loan to the pur- 
chaser of the property is but one example of 
undesirable practices resulting from the present 
inequitable situation. 

Furthermore, this situation has also forced 
many more loans into the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, which loans should be flowing 
into the private investment field. This is con- 
stantly increasing the FNMA portfolio of loans, 
which is an overhang on the mortgage market, 
and eventual liquidation of which will have a de- 
pressing effect in the future. 


Tus has led us to a strange paradox. The 
very purposes for which FHA and VA loans were 
created are now being defeated. Increasing 
numbers of home buyers are not able to obtain 
the FHA loan they need, and this curtails the 
influence FHA standards can have on better 
workmanship and quality of construction. Veter- 
ans are unable to obtain the assistance they ex- 
pect, because of an increasing inability to get 
VA loans. This has led some veteran organiza- 
tions to support a move for a flexible interest 
rate on VA loans, so that veterans can obtain 
this financing for the purchase of their homes. 

In the past several years, the price of houses, 
just like other commodities, has increased mate- 
rially. There has been no legislation to freeze 
these prices at any predetermined level. How 
then, can there be justification for a legislative 
freezing of FHA and VA interest rates at a point 
so incompatible with current economic condi- 
tions? 

Unless there is early action to permit a flex- 
ible FHA and VA interest rate, one of two 
patterns will develop. These loans will continue 
to recede in importance in the mortgage field, 
and thus fail in their objectives, or the discount 
practice will continue to grow with increased 
abuses. Any possible savings in interest probably 
will be more than offset by increased prices of 
houses resulting from these practices. 

I feel we should all make our best effort to 
correct this. 

J. R. JONES, Vice-president 
Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles, California 
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Ohio School of Banking Asks Students: 


“How Would You Handle This Case?” 


at the Ohio School of Banking 
—and it works very well. 
Conducted at Ohio University, 
Athens, by the Ohio Bankers As- 
sociation, the school offers no lec- 
tures. Instructors lead discussions 
of actual situations which have been 
written in narrative form for the 
school’s Case Books, its basic teach- 
ing tools. 
Here, for example, is a custodian 
account case: 


T HEY teach by the ‘‘case method” 


You are requested to open a savings 
account in the name of John Smith as 
custodian for his minor son, George. 
Mr. Smith explains that he has not been 
appointed as legal guardian but is act- 
ing as a custodian, as authorized by the 
recently enacted Ohio statute. 

Should you open such an account? 
If so, how should you describe it on 
your records? What evidence, if any, 
should you require from Mr. Smith to 
show that he is really acting as cus- 
todian? What happens to the money if 
Mr. Smith dies? 


“What would your decision be?” 
the students are asked. They talk 
it over in the classroom. The in- 
structor — usually a banker — puts 
in a word now and then to guide 
and perhaps to prod. 

The school, which held its third 
session last summer, enrolls several 
women. First-year work is limited 
to 75 persons, divided into two 
classes. Larger groups seem to 
discourage open discussion, which 
is the heart of the case method. 
Some 60 to 65 people come back for 
the second year. Each session lasts 
one week. 

Subjects for the first year are 
“Bank Operational Systems and 
Ideas”; “Investment Policies and 
Opportunities”; “Bank Credit’; 
“Money and Banking’; and “Bank- 
ing Law.” The next year “Bank 
Management”: “Bank Credit”; and 
“Bank Public Relations’”’ are offered. 


How It Works 


BANKING asked O. E. Anderson. 
secretary of the OBA, for an ac- 


count of how the method worked. 

“The cases, or problems,” he said, 
“are based on actual experiences in 
Ohio banks. In other words, the 
credit cases are drawn from loan 
files in many of our banks, Full 
details on each loan application are 
given in the case book for the stu- 
dents to discuss in class and then 
decide what should be done. Simi- 
larly drawn are the cases in public 
relations, credit, etc. 


Two or Three Professors 


“Although most of our teachers 
are practical bankers, we do use 
two or three college professors who 
have had considerable experience in 
the case study method. We pick our 
banker-instructors on the basis of 
personality, enthusiasm, and ability 
to adjust themselves in the class- 
room to this discussion technique. 
We actually forbid our instructors 
to provide the answers to these 
cases. We insist on maximum class 
participation; the instructor merely 
serves to keep the students on the 
right track and to let them know 
when they have found the answer— 
cr at least what appears to be the 


Instructor John 


A. Wallace, executive vice-president, 


most logical and 
clusion.” 


Method Stimulates Thinking 


The school’s management is con- 
vinced, says Mr. Anderson, ‘“‘that 
this method stimulates the students, 
develops their curiosity about bank- 
ing problems, and forces them to 
think and to recognize the multi- 
tude of minor problems wrapped up 
in any major banking situation. 

“Actually, this type of teaching 
limits the size of our school very 
drastically. We attempt to keep not 
more than 35 persons in any one 
classroom. A larger group results 
in some of the students not par- 
ticipating in the discussions.” 

The two instructors for each 
subject are alternated at the half- 
day break so as to provide maximum 
variety in each classroom and to 
keep students and instructors alert. 
“We have found that keeping the 
same instructor before the same 
students all day results in excess 
fatigue and a certain lowering of 
interest, on the part of both teacher 
and students,’ the secretary re- 
ports. And he adds: 
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Instructor William H. Heistand, president, Preble County National Bank, Eaton, O. 


“Although we were very skeptical 
of this teaching method when we 
first adopted it at the suggestion 
of Ohio University, we are now so 
thoroughly sold on it that we 
wouldn’t think of making a change. 
In fact, we’re highly critical of 
anyone who suggests we might do 
better with some lectures.” 

The 1956 faculty comprised 12 
bankers, two college faculty mem- 
bers, a bond house executive, and 
an attorney. 


The Student Must Decide 


In its “instructions to students” 
the school explains the purpose and 
plan of the case method. 

“We feel,” it says, “that much 
can be learned through student 
participation and discussion. The 
instructors will guide the discussion, 
but you may ask questions and you 
may be asked questions. 

“We have chosen cases that rep- 
resent actual situations—situations 
with which bankers are frequently 
faced. As in actual business situa- 
tions, few of the problems and ques- 
tions involved can be answered by a 
simple ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Nothing is en- 
tirely black or entirely white. Opin- 
ions will differ. Some of these cases 
do not tell you what you should 
look for—the practical banker has 
no list of questions to guide him 
When he is faced with a problem. 
He must first determine what prob- 
lem exists; decide what questions 
must be answered; and finally, make 
a decision. 


December 1956 


“You should follow this procedure 
in studying these cases. Place your- 
self in the position of the bank 
officer. Ask yourself these ques- 
tions: What is my problem? What 
is right or wrong here? What in- 
formation do I need? Do I have 
sufficient information? What de- 
cision shall I make? 

“As you study each case, jot 
down your thoughts and comments. 
It you have questions, make a note 
of them. If some other student can- 
not answer the questions, perhaps 
the instructor can. This School of 
Banking is for you.” 

And its success, the student is 
told, depends upon his cooperation 
and effort. “No one can force an- 
other to learn—that is entirely up 
to the individual. The more you put 
into the school, the more you will 
take out.” 


What the Cases Cover 


Cases in operational systems and 
ideas cover operations, Saturday 
closing, insurance, safety deposit 
box, and bookkeeping. All are cov- 
ered in one day. 

On another day the student gets 
“Investment Policies and Opportu- 
nities”: cases in investment and the 
role of municipal securities, port- 
folio composition and analysis, port- 
folios and secondary reserves—all 
with actual lists, maturity sched- 
ules, statements, etc. 

The “Bank Credit” 
financing farm operations, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


cases cover 
small 
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For Example .. . 


Here are two sample cases 
> from one of the OSB books: 
* 


kkkkkk 


* 
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Safe Deposit 


In a town of 4,000 Bank X is oper- 
ating with $7,000,000 in deposits. 

The bank has 1,500 safety deposit 
boxes for rent, of which about 1,200 
are rented. No effort is made to sell 
its customers on the need to have a 
deposit box. Neither is a regular 
time set for payment of rentals. 

Anyone presenting a key is admit- 
ted to his box without further check 
on authority to enter. The customers 
are not required to sign cards giving 
date and time of entry. 

No insurance has ever been carried 
by the bank on losses which might 
arise from this phase of the business. 

You have been requested by the 
cashier to make recommendations. 


Bookkeeping 


Asour 15 years ago, Bank A 
purchased a new posting machine. 
At this time, it was decided to dis- 
continue the method of single post- 
ing and balancing of passbooks and 
use the dual system of bookkeeping, 
whereby the ledger sheet is retained 
by the bank and the statement 
sheet with canceled checks is ren- 
dered to the customer. With all the 
innovations in mechanization being 
promoted for bank operations, and 
because of the age of the present 
bookkeeping machines, the board of 
directors has authorized the cashier 
to purchase new bookkeeping ma- 
chines. 

At once, salesmen start calling 
on the cashier, extolling the virtues 
of their respective models. At once, 
the subject of unit or single versus 
deuble posting rears its head. 

Not wanting to make a decision 
without consulting his fellow officers 
and head bookkeeper, the cashier 
called a meeting. 

What should those attending take 
into consideration in arriving at a 
decision? The matter of supplies 
on hand should be disregarded. The 
approach should be the same as if 
the bank were newly charted and 
just opened for business. 
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BA All states except South Carolina, South Dakota, West Virginia, 
1957 K HOLIDAY and Wyoming now have some form of law permitting their 
banks to close on Saturdays. The laws are statewide in their 

application except in Louisiana, Maryland, North Carolina, North 

C A | ENDAR Dakota, Oklahoma, and Virginia. It should also be noted that 

the laws of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indj. 

ana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, North 

Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, and Alaska 


permit banks to close on some other weekday in lieu of closing 
on Saturday. 


Jan. | Feb. | March | April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. NOTES 


~SUNDAYS* 6,13, 3,10, (3, 19.17,| 7.14 | 5,12, |2,9,16,| 7,14 | 4.11, |1,8,15,| 6,13, | 3,10, | 1,8,15,| 
20,27 | 17,24 | 21,28 | 19,26 | 23,30) 21,28 | 18,25 | 22,28) 20,27 | 17,24 | 22, 29 


2 12 W | 
28 
28 


ARIZONA —_ j oo 11 Banks closing on weekdays must remain open on 
|; 28 | Saturday afternoon. 


ARKANSAS | 11 Banks of Little Rock and North Little Rock are 

| 28 closed each Saturday during the year and ob- 
serve only the following holidays: January 1, 
July 4, September 2, November 28, December 25. 


CALIFORNIA. | 1 | + Optional Holidays. Good Friday, from noon 
| ; until 3:00, P. M., also is a holiday. 


CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


FLORIDA | | | 3 | ; : | 42 + Shrove Tuesday isa legal holiday in any county 
| | in which Carnival is held. 


All banks in the Territory close at noon on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays. 


Saturday closing law is effective only during June, 
July and August. 


t Some banks remain open. 


INDIANA + Any bank operating on a 5-day week must re- 

| | main open all day on February 12, February 22, 
October 12 and November 11, and until noon on 
Primary and General Election days, and on Good 
Friday unless such legal holiday coincides with 
its regular fixed closing day. 


KANSAS) 


KENTUCKY “30 | 25 | Banks may not close under the 5-day-week law in 
| weeks in which a legal holiday occurs. 


LOUISIANA | | | + Optional holiday for banks in Baton Rouge and 

| | | Orleans Parish. Inauguration Day will be ob- 
served on May 15 in Baton Rouge. Mardi Gras 
is a holiday in certain parishes only. No bank 
may close under the 5-day-week law when the 
day immediately preceding is a holiday. 


MAINE 


MARYLAND) 


MASSACHUSETTS | 1 2 | 3 | |} Observed in Suffo'k County (Boston) as a legal 


MICHIGAN 


BANKING 


su 
MINNE 
Missis 
NEBRI 
* When a holiday occurs on a Sunday, following 
Monday is usually a holiday. ~ 
HAN 
ALABAMA 1 22 12 13 3 4 25 
19 26 | | 
ALASKA 1 12 30 30 | 4 25 
22 
NORT 
CAF 
| DAI 
| 
1 “1 30° 4 2 | 11 25 — 
22 | 28 OKLA 
12 19 30 2 | 25 
22 «| | | 28 
| [a | 2 30 | 4 11 25 OREC 
| 20 | 28 | 
GEORGIA 22 26 3 4 “a4 25 
| 19 28 
| 28 
| 28 | 
| | | 
ILLINOIS 124 19+ | 30 | 2 alm |) sou 
22+ | 28 | CA 
SOU 
Di 
TEN 
| | 
| 1 12 30 4 2 = —- 
22 | | 28 | TE) 
| 
1 30 a | | | 1 25 — 
22 | 28 UT/ 
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i | 12 25 19 39 4 2 | n | 2 | ~ 
22 12 | | wi 
28 holiday. Public offiees and banks are closed. W 
| 1 12 1 30 4 2 
22 | 2 
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March 


Nov. 


Dec. NOTES 


3, 10, |3, 10, 17, 
17, 24 | 24,31 | 21,28 


4,11, | 1,8, 15, 
22, 29 20, 27 


3, 10, 
17, 24 


1, 8, 15, * When a holiday occurs on a Sunday, following 
22, 29 Monday is usually a holiday. 


NEBRASKA 1 


NEVADA 1 


NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


NEW JERSEY 


yew 


Jan. 
SUNDAYS* 6, 13, 
20, 27 
WINNESOTA 
yssissiPPt 
| 19 
MISSOURI 
yONTANA 


wewyorRK 1 12 

2 | | 
CAROLINA 19t 
DAKOTA 22 

22+ 
| 1 | 


28 


28 
Nn 
28 


"1 
28 


28 


28 


25 


25 


25 


25 "| Banks which close on Saturday may not close 
on Feb. 12, 22, Oct. 12, or Nov. 11. 


25 


2 Ck Banks may not close on Saturday if they close on a 


| legal holiday on the previous Friday or next 
| Monday. 


5 25 
| 
28 | 
Wf 25 | + Banks closing on Saturday must remain open on 
28 26 | Jan. 19, April 12, 22, May 10, 20, 30, and Nov. 5. 
n 25 | 7 
28 : 


25 t Some “banks remain open. November 5 is a 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 19 


DAKOTA 


RHODE ISLAND 


TENNESSEE 1 |. 


OREGON 1 12 
22+ 
PENNSYLVANIA. | 1 | 12 
18 
22 
PUERTO RICO | 2 | 2. 


5 
11t holiday after 12:00 noon. 
28 

4t 25 t Optional holidays. 


"25° | Thursday of State F. air Week ‘also isa legal holiday. 


25 + Optional Holidays. 

Banks which close on Saturday may not close on 
February 12 or February 22 when these holidays 
occur on Friday or are observed on Monday. 


25 + State Holidays. 


| 


26 


25 Banks operating on a 5-day week ma’ not close on 
the following Monday when a lega holiday falls 
on Sunday. + Optional holidays. 


19 

TEXAS 
19t 

UTAH 


12 

22 | 

| 2t 
| 

2 

22 


VERMONT 1 


VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


25 Banks may not close on Saturday if the preceding 
Friday or next succeeding Monday is a holiday. 


"25 + Optional holidays. 


WYOMING 


December 1956 


“| 28 | t Banks may be open for the purpose of transacting 


business on any election day, city, county, state 
or national, or on February 12 and October 12. 


— | | | | | | | | 
| | 
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In the film, the bank helps Laura’s mother, above left, safeguard the funds that will put the teenager through college. Help 
is also given Tom, above right, in his troubles with a “woman,” a mannikin in his department store, who demands that he 
obtain working capital to keep inventories at a proper level 


A Bank’s Business Is People 


NEW film, At Any Given Moment, 

A has been created “‘to improve 

the public image of the bank- 

er,” according to the American Ex- 

press Company, New York, its spon- 

sor. It is being released on television 
stations throughout the country. 

As a service to the banking in- 
dustry, American Express plans to 
make prints of the film available to 
banks for use in their own public 
relations programs. The film is in 
color, 16 mm., with music and nar- 
ration on the sound track. It runs 
914 minutes. Black and white prints 
are also available. 

A principal departure in the mak- 
ing of At Any Given Moment was 
the emphasis on entertainment 
values, to a degree not ordinarily 
found in public relations or educa- 
tional films on banking. The film 
seeks to achieve its effect by: 

(1) A story line of brief, lively 
episodes that give a sort of “off- 
beat,” behind-the-scenes look into 
the bank, with touches of humor, 
light narration, and an almost merry 
musical score. 

(2) A narrative emphasis on 
people—people on both sides of the 
counters. Customers and bank per- 
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sonnel are all presented as warm, 
interesting, and sympathetic human 
beings. 

(3) Avoidance of preachment. 
The film story also avoids attempts 
at heavy drama; and it avoids pre- 
senting anyone as a “character.” 

Woven in with entertainment 
values is a presentation of the spe- 
cific services performed by banks 
for people in the community. 

In addition to information about 
services, the film places primary 
emphasis throughout on the con- 
ditioning of public attitudes toward 
bankers. 

From its very opening, it focuses 
on this point. “Some people,” de- 
clares the narrator, “think of banks 
like this . . . dedicated to the mys- 
teries of high finance and the mighty 
percentage point.” 

On screen is shown a bank filled 
with symbols of money-handling 
and much impersonal activity. Then 
there is a quick change, and the 
narrator says: 

“But the fact is . . . a bank’s busi- 
ness is ... people!”’ and suddenly 
the screen is filled with folks con- 
ducting their banking business. 

To condition public attitudes to- 


ward bankers was selected as the 
film’s basic objective rather than to 
instruct the public in how banks 
operate. American Express felt, in 
planning At Any Given Moment, that 
a considerable number of motion 
pictures already made, or in produc- 
tion, effectively cover the informa- 
tional side of the subject. 

It was felt that American Express, 
not being identified with the bank- 
ing industry in the mind of the 
public, could more readily present 
an objective picture. 

The story elements were kept 
very simple because the film was in- 
tended to appeal to the widest cross- 
section of the general public, espe- 
cially those represented by television 
audiences and community groups. 

But back of the simple film story 
there is a serious intention of 
creating an experience in which the 
audience will feel impelled to com- 
pare their own personal attitudes 
toward banks and bankers with 
what is holding their attention on 
the screen. 

By boldly exposing negative at- 
titudes to the scrutiny of the camera, 
the film, in effect, challenges the 
audience to assess such attitudes. 
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A Program of Action to 


Convince the Nation That ———— 


DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR. 


The following paragraphs are 
printed here as a message to the 
panks of the country from the new 
president of the American Bankers 
Association’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division. Mr. HOGAN, who is presi- 
dent of the City National Bank & 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
first gave this message as a progress 
report to the A.B.A.’s Administra- 
tive Committee at the Association’s 
Los Angeles convention. 


the American Bankers Associa- 

tion’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division and Public Relations Coun- 
cil reported to the Administrative 
Committee on the possibility of a na- 
tional advertising campaign beamed 
at savings and loan competition. 


The joint committee concluded: 


(1) that the concern of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division is real 
and well-founded; 

(2) that the desperate character 
of the situation calls for zealous, de- 
termined, unflinching, uncompromis- 
ing action; 

(3) that the time to act is now; 

(4) that our problem is strictly 
local and, therefore, requires vigor- 
ous local action by individual banks; 

(5) that a slick-paper magazine 
and network national advertising 
campaign, designed to sell bank sav- 
ings is not feasible at the present 
time. 


Based on these five indisputable 
conclusions, the joint committee 
came up with a substitute solution 
and recommended that a nationwide 
program of concerted local action 
be developed by the A.B.A., and that 
this program be put into operation 
as soon as possible. Each bank 
should be encouraged to launch an 
aggressive campaign for savings, 
using the rousing theme song that 
“The Bank Is the Saver’s Best 
Friend.” 

Although the Administrative 
Committee was enthusiastic about 
this proposal, the joint committee 
sounded a dire warning that, if the 


Le April the joint committee of 
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The 3-color decal- 
comania (some- 
what reduced) 
being used in con- 
nection with the 
current savings 
program 


A.B.A. chose to undertake such a 
Herculean task, it must be prepared 
to carry on to the bitter end, willing 
to do a good job, a big job, and a 
job that would cover the waterfront. 
It would take courage, imagination, 
and a little bit of a gamble. At the 
same time, it would take a great 
deal of work and considerable ex- 
pense. 

And even then we would still have 
to face our big challenge—the chal- 
lenge of selling the plan to thousands 
of banks from coast to coast. Not 
only must we lead the horse to 
water, but we must also make him 
drink! It will take every bit of in- 
genuity we can muster. 

Hurdles notwithstanding, the plan 
was adopted and the efficiency and 
the know-how of the A.B.A.’s staff 
took over. 

It was the middle of August, on 
a hot day, when I received proofs of 
A.B.A.’s newest and most preten- 
tious advertising project. It was so 
soon that I could hardly believe my 
eyes. And it was something to write 
home about! Even without colors 
and in the usual helter-skelter state 
of galley proofs, it was self-evident 
that A.B.A. had turned out a top- 
notch job, and just what the doctor 
ordered. 

By September 10, the kit was in 
the mail and on its way to each 


bank in the country, 15,000 strong. 
A.B.A.’s answer to savings and loan 
competition is truly a world-beater! 
You can see for yourself that it runs 
the gamut of three sets of news- 
paper ads, seven statement stuffers, 
eight savings aids handouts, a lobby 
poster, a display card, a dime-saver, 
radio and TV commercials, a budget 
slide-rule, news releases, and a 3- 
color sticker, to say nothing of 
speech material, a booklet on lobby 
displays, and an outline for staff 
meetings. And that little busybody, 
Peter Penny himself, is cavorting 
throughout. This kit is a double- 
barrelled advertising program—ad- 
vertising that sells, and packs a wal- 
lop as it sells! It’s alive, bold, full 
of action, wrapped in cellophane! 

The proof of the pudding is, of 
course, in the eating! The kit is 
going over big, far above expecta- 
tions. As a matter of fact, in only 
one month, 445 banks in 46 states 
and the District of Columbia took 
on the program to the tune of a mil- 
lion and a half pieces. Orders have 
been pouring in every day! 

But we realize full well that we 
still have an honest-to-goodness sell- 
ing job on our hands if the kit is to 
get the opportunity to bring savers 
flocking into thousands of American 
banks. We must continue to plug 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 


to the 
SAVER’S 
BEST 


Principal Stockholders of Close Corporations Have Their 


TAX PLANNING PROBLEMS 


The author is a member of the 
law firm of Foosaner, Saiber and 
Schlesinger of Newark, N. J., and 
Federal tax editor of Trusts and 
Estates. A second article by Mr. 
FOOSANER will appear in an early 
issue of BANKING, dealing with some 
“prospective answers” to current 
tax planning problems, as outlined 
in the discussion which follows. 


income surtax rates taxpayers 

have sought one device after 
another to lessen the burden of 
higher surtaxes. To avoid the un- 
necessary imposition of surtaxes 
which would result from receiving 
a substantial amount of income in 
one taxable year, rather than an- 
other, controlling principal stock- 
holders of small close corporations 
hit upon the idea of merely failing 
to declare dividends out of corporate 
earnings. This plan was adopted 
even though such dividends might 
have been available without jeopard- 
izing the current operations of the 
business enterprise. 

Congress was not long in provid- 
ing a response to the foregoing tech- 
nique by enacting the now famous 
amendment to section 102 of the 
1939 Internal Revenue Code, impos- 
ing a special accumulated-earnings 
tax. Thus, in addition to regular 
corporate income and surtaxes, a 
special tax was imposed at the rate 
of 2714% on the first $100,000 and 
38144% on the excess of income ac- 
cumulated beyond the reasonable 
needs of the business. 

Where the Commissioner alleged 
that the corporation was either 
formed, or availed of, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding surtaxes to the 
shareholders, tax problems arose. 
The burden of proof was on the tax- 
payer to establish by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence that any with- 
holding of corporate earnings did 
not occur for the purpose of avoid- 
ing an imposition of surtaxes on a 


| ee since the advent of higher 
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SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 


distribution of dividends to the 
shareholders. 

Section 102 was carried forward 
into the 1954 Internal Revenue Code 
in the form of Sections 531 through 
537, with certain slight modifica- 
tions. The most significant change in 
the law is found in the $60,000 ex- 
emption presently provided. But 
even this exemption does not wholly 
eliminate some very serious prob- 
lems for substantial stockholders in 
small close corporations. 

If the sums which constitute ac- 
cumulated earnings of a corporation 
are retained by it beyond the reason- 
able needs of the business, then, sub- 
ject to the $60,000 exemption, the 
Commissioner is still in a position 
to impose the accumulated earnings 
tax. If, on the other hand, the earn- 
ings are distributed to highly com- 
pensated stockholders in the form of 
dividends, only fractional percent- 
ages of the dollars so distributed 
can be retained by such stockholders 
after paying the additional income 
taxes which will result. 


Distribution of Dividends 


Part I of the 1954 Internal Rev- 
enue Code, captioned “Distributions 
by Corporations,’ comprehensively 
covers the subject of corporate dis- 
tributions. Under Section 301 it 
deals with distributions of property 
generally. Section 302 encompasses 
distributions in redemption of stock, 
and Section 303 covers “Distribu- 
tions in Redemption of Stock to Pay 
Death Taxes.”’ 

Within the purview of the three 
aforementioned sections, principal 
stockholders of small close corpora- 
tions are confronted with some very 
important tax planning problems. 
While a substantial number of these 
problems involve possible income tax 
impositions, thought should also be 
given to the longer-range questions, 
touching upon the estate plans of 
such principal stockholders. 

Section 301(c) (1) states: “that 


portion of the distribution which is 
a dividend (as defined in Section 
316) shall be included in gross in- 
come.” 

But when is a distribution a divi- 
dend? This question has given rise 
to every type of circumventive in- 
genuity at the taxpayer’s command. 
It has caused the Commissioner, on 
the other hand, to rush to the dike 
to plug the leak, not only where he 
already detected it, but also in those 
places where he saw it was about to 
spring. For as Stanley Surrey, for- 
mer legislative counsel of the United 
States Treasury, once very aptly 
said: “The taxpayer’s resourceful- 
ness will be continuous and _ inex- 
haustible, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment will remain patient, constant, 
and unyielding.” Thus we have an 
irresistible force incessantly ap- 
proaching an indestructible object. 
Where do we go from there? 

Section 302 of the 1954 Code pro- 
vides that “if a corporation redeems 
its stock (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 317(b), and if paragraph (1), 
(2), (3) or (4) of subsection (b) 
applies, such redemption shall be 
treated as a distribution in part or 
full payment in exchange for the 
stock.” 

Under Section 303, which is cap- 
tioned ‘Distributions in redemption 
of stock to pay death taxes,” it is 
provided “(a) In general—A distri- 
bution of property to a stockholder 
by a corporation in redemption of 
part or all of the stock of such cor- 
poration which (for Federal estate 
tax purposes) is included in deter- 
mining the gross estate of the dece- 
dent, to the extent that the amount 
of such distribution does not exceed 
the sum of— 

(1) the estate, inheritance, leg- 
acy, and succession taxes (including 
any interest collected as a part of 
such taxes) imposed because of such 
decedent’s death, and 

“(2) the amount of funeral and 
administration expenses allowable 
as deductions to the estate under 
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section 2053 (or under section 2106 
in the case of the estate of a dece- 
dent nonresident, not a citizen of the 
United States), shall be treated as 
a distribution in full payment in ex- 
change for the stock so redeemed.” 


Limitations on Applications 
of Subsection (A) 


There are certain limitations which 
apply to the above language. In or- 
der to invoke the benefits provided 
under Section 303(a) in the redeem- 
ing of stock to pay death benefits, 
the decedent’s stock in the corpora- 
tion must have a value which is 
either more than 35% of his gross 
estate or more than 50% of his net 
taxable estate at time of death. It 
is also necessary that the amounts 
which are distributed after the death 
of the decedent be distributed within 
certain fixed statutory periods. Spe- 
cial rules are provided where the 
decedent owns stock in two or more 
corporations. 


Implications of Section 303 


The implications of Section 303 are 
very serious ones. For, by virtue of 
the very definement and limitations 
set forth by this section, it seems 
clear that any amounts which are 
paid to an estate of a deceased stock- 
holder over and above the sums re- 
quired to meet the mandatory costs 
as above described, even in those 
instances where the estate qualifies 
under Section 303(b), can be con- 
strued to constitute a distribution 
of dividends. In such event, such 
distribution would be subjected to 
the higher surtax rates of the par- 
ticular stockholder’s estate involved. 


Lifetime Problems 

Observing that Section 303 limits 
itself to distributions in redemption 
of stock to pay death taxes, we must 
now revert to Section 302 in dealing 
with lifetime distributions. Here, no 
exemption is set forth, such as an 
amount equivalent to taxes and man- 
datory costs. In effect, therefore, any 
proposed redemption of stock by a 
corporation during the stockholder’s 
lifetime must be carefully checked 
in advance in order to avoid having 
such redemption being construed to 
constitute a distribution of a divi- 
dend. The significance of this con- 
clusion is limelighted upon proper 
attention being given to Sections 
316, 317, and 318 of the law, and 
the regulations recently promulgated 
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by the Commissioner under the va- 
rious related sections. 

Section 316 provides the definition 
for dividends. All one need do is to 
read the language of this section to 
conclude immediately that it is com- 
prehensive in its scope. Section 317 
defines the term “property.” It in- 
cludes “securities, and any other 
property.” 


Attribution Rule 


“Constructive Ownership of Stock”’ 
is discussed under Section 318 of the 
1954 Code. This term has given rise 
to a tremendous amount of discus- 
sion and writing concerning the so- 
called ‘Attribution Rule.” Under 
Section 318(a) (1), an individual 
shall be considered as owning the 
stock owned, directly or indirectly, 
by the various members of his fam- 
ily. This includes his spouse, his 
children, his grandchildren, and his 
parents. It also includes adopted 
children. Stock which is owned di- 
rectly or indirectly by a partnership 
or estate is considered as being 
owned proportionately by the part- 
ners or beneficiaries. Stock owned, 
directly or indirectly, by or for a 
trust shall be considered as being 
owned by its beneficiaries in propor- 
tion to the actual interest of such 
beneficiaries in such trust. Where 
50% or more in value of the stock 
in a corporation is owned directly 
or indirectly by or for a taxpayer, 
such taxpayer shall be considered as 
owning the stock owned, directly or 
indirectly, by or for that corpora- 
tion in the proportion which the 
value of the stock which he owns 
bears to the value of all of the stock 
of such corporation. 

A mere reference to the various 
inclusions above set out under Sec- 
tion 318(a) (1) of the law quickly 
indicates why the attribution rule 
has become a nemesis to so many 
principal stockholders of small cor- 
porations throughout the country. 


Practical Problem 


What happens if a corporation has 
a substantial amount of accumulated 
earnings and the principal stock- 
holder is desirous of withdrawing 
from the corporation? Will the re- 
demption of his stock by the cor- 
poration from its accumulated earn- 
ings be construed to constitute a 
distribution of a dividend to him? 

Assume that a stockholder’s orig- 
inal investment in a corporation was 
$20,000 back in 1940, and that now 


it has a fair market value of $420,- 
000, at which price the stock is re- 
deemed by the corporation out of its 
accumulated earnings. If he is able 
to treat the $400,000 profit as a long- 
term capital gain and be subjected 
to a 25% rate, his total tax will be 
$100,000. If, on the other hand, he 
has to treat this $420,000 as ordinary 
income in the taxable year when the 
corporation redeemed the stock, and 
if in that year his net taxable in- 
come is $40,000, the $420,000 which 
he received by way of a redemption 
of the stock would shrink to a frac- 
tion. Even if he were married and 
filed a joint return of the $420,000 
amount received, his income taxes 
could be $354,720. Thus, this tax- 
payer could be subjected to an addi- 
tional tax of $254,720 by virtue of 
the fact that sums which he received 
upon a redemption of his stock were 
treated as ordinary income. 


Termination of Interest 


A principal stockholder in a small 
close corporation cannot always pick 
up all his marbles and just walk 
away. He may have responsibilities 
to the key personnel and other em- 
ployees who have come to depend 
upon his advice and counsel through 
the years. Then again, he may not 
desire to become completely inac- 
tive for fear of having nothing to 
occupy his time. Suppose, that, for 
one reason or another, he decides to 
sell all of his stock to the corpora- 
tion but still remain active in it. 
Under such circumstances, he may 
run head on into Section 302, to 
which reference has been made. 

In his income tax regulations 
recently promulgated, the Com- 
missioner, under Section 1.302-4, 
captioned “Termination of share- 
holder’s interest,” states that: “in 
determining whether all of the stock 
of the shareholder has been re- 
deemed, the general rule of Section 
302(c) (1) requires that the rules 
of constructive ownership provided 
in Section 318(a) shall apply.” This, 
then, brings us back to the attribu- 
tion rule. Regulations Section 1.302-2 
subparagraph (b), reads: “The ques- 
tion whether a distribution in re- 
demption of stock of a shareholder 
is not essentially equivalent to a 
dividend under Section 302(b) (1) 
depends upon the facts and circum- 
stances of each case. One of the 
facts to be considered in making this 
determination is the constructive 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 159) 
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Banks of All Sizes Can Profit from This Study of What the 
Largest Ones Are Doing About Training for 


Management Succession 


The survey described below was 
undertaken in the spring of 1956 
by staff consultants of First Re- 
search Corporation and Mead Carney 
& Company, Inc., aided by the mar- 
ket research staffs of both com- 
panies, utilizing mail questionnaires 
as a source of data. 

First Research Corporation is a 
business consulting firm with prin- 
cipal offices in New York, Washing- 
ton, and Miami, specializing in 
marketing research surveys, regional 
economic studies, transportation 
analyses, and economic and finan- 
cial feasibility surveys. Mead Car- 
ney & Company, Inc., is a New 
York management consulting firm 
uwhich specializes in organization 
analyses, production efficiency stud- 
ies, job and salary evaluations, and 
management development problems. 

The material which follows is 
taken from a report on the survey 
as issued by First Research Corpo- 
ration. 

The report: points out: “This 
survey concerns development meth- 
ods and results in the 300 largest 
banks of the U. 8. Lest this method 
seem too arbitrary or limited, let 
us point out that in this group of 
banks we have an excellent cross 
section, and an excellent sampling 
of some of the more progressive 
management methods evidenced to- 
day.” 


NE thing stands out like a 
8) beacon, and it is that com- 

mercial banking has over the 
past three years sharply realized 
the huge importance of management 
and executive development, and is 
facing up to the problem. Another 
thing is equally clear, however, and 
that is that the techniques for doing 
this have been undertaken and are 
being undertaken today on a fairly 
routine and pedestrian basis, relying 
much more on what other banks 
are doing (or have done) than on 
what are the best basic industry- 
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proven management ideas or prac- 
tices. 

It is interesting to note how many 
bankers, when seeking a solution to 
some management problem seek to 
inquire what other banks are doing, 
and to be guided completely by that. 
Often enough, the justification for 
a certain administrative move is 
that ‘‘a number of other banks did 
so,” or that a survey made by the 
bank’s cashier a year ago in certain 
other banks indicated so and so. 
There seems no concern lest out- 
dated or actually incorrect or inap- 
plicable methods are copied. There 
seems to be no honest inquiry or 
widespread curiosity as to what 
is being done in industry generally, 
and no borrowing of techniques or 
methods from other fields. Whether 
or not this tendency is changing 
cannot be checked except by con- 
tinued study. 


Survey Coverage 


Briefly, the survey utilized as a 
sample commercial banks represent- 
ing somewhat more than half the 
deposits in the United States, cov- 
ering 55% of the banking employees 
in the United States, and an esti- 
mated 65% of the executives and 
supervisors in the commercial bank- 
ing system in the country. 

The survey was a mail question- 
naire, approximately four pages 
long, sent to the 300 largest banks 
in the United States. These banks 
were selected as a group because 
they had, upon previous investiga- 
tion, offered the best possibilities 
for facts and methods used in 
management development tech- 
niques. 

While “management development” 
and “management succession” are 
phrases and ideas much in vogue at 
the moment in commercial banking, 
there is much more talk about them 
than is done about them. The survey 
indicates that only 5% of the total 
of thousands of employees in com- 


mercial banking surveyed are actu- 
ally enrolled in a formal manage- 
ment development program. 


The Survey 
Responses Analyzed 


Question 1. Do you have an organ- 
ized management or executive develop- 
ment program? 

Yes 27.1% 
No 72.9 


The survey revealed quite clearly 
that nearly three out of four U. S. 
banks in the largest 300 do not have 
an organized management develop- 
ment program. Phrased the other 
way, approximately 25% of these 
banks do have some sort of an 
organized program. 


Question 1A. Do you have an infor- 
mal management or executive develop- 
ment program? 

Yes 98.4% 
No 1.6 


However, it should be noticed 
that nearly nine out of 10 banks do 
have some sort of executive develop- 
ment program, surely a significant 
response. 


Question 2. What methods are used 
as part of the informal executive de- 
velopment program? 

95.1% 
86.9 
83.6 


On-the-job training 
Coaching by senior officers 
Job rotation 
Out-of-town banking schools 80.3% 
Occasional lectures 42.6 
6.8 
Special courses in colleges and 
high schools 6.6 
Others 5.0 
(Multiple answers are included in 
percentages.) 


Note that the emphasis in the top 
four methods is to a large extent on 
improving technical banking skills 
rather than improving administra- 
tive or management skills. The only 
variant here is the relatively high 
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employment of “coaching by senior 
officers,” an effective and progres- 
sive method of development. 


Question 3. What methods are used 
as part of a formal or organized man- 
agement development program? 


100.0% 
91.3 


On-the-job training 
A. I. B. 
Out-of-town-banking schools 
or courses 
Job rotation 
Inside lectures 
Outside local schooling 
Special assignments 
Assignment as assistant to 
senior 
Assigned outside reading 
Committee work 38.2 
Travel 30.4 
Other 5.0 
Assignment to adviser, civic par- 
ticipation, monthly conferences, 
executive development school, ex- 
ecutive appraisal studies, officers’ 
meetings, etc. 
(Multiple answers are included in 
percentages. ) 


82.6 
78.3 
73.9 
60.9 
52.2 


51.1 
39.1 


Question 4. Does the organized or 
formal program include written, de- 
tailed procedure? 


Yes 52.2% 
No 47.8 


Question 5. Who is responsible for 
the administration of the informal pro- 
gram? 

Personnel officer 27.9% 
Committees or groups 21.1 
President 9.8 
Vice-president 6.6 
Executive vice-president or 

senior officer 
Vice-president and cashier 
Vice-president in charge of 

operations 
Vice-president and controller 
Department heads 
Controller 
No answer 


Question 5A. Who is responsible for 
the administration of the “formal’’ pro- 
gram? 


43.5% 
30.3 


Personnel officer 

Vice-president 

Personnel officer plus one other 
officer 

Executive vice-president 

Other 


It is encouraging to note the high 
percentage of utilization of com- 
mittees and to see that, under the 
organized or formal programs, a 
line officer vice-president has been 
assigned the task of administration. 
There is apparently a growing rec- 
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ognition among those banks which 
have formal programs that executive 
development is a line, not a staff, 
function. 


Question 6. How many staff members 
are included in a formal or organized 
executive development program? 


42.8% 
41.6 
10.5 


Supervisors 

Executives 

Trainees 

Executives & supervisors 
(grouped) 

Total number of employees 
in bank 

Percentage of bank employees 
in formal program 

Consisting of: 
Supervisors 
Executives 

Trainees 

Executives and supervisors 
(grouped) 3 


We find that the staff members 
included in formal or organized 
executive development programs are 
about evenly divided as between 
supervisors and executives in their 
staff member coverage. Of the 
people in the program 42.8% are 
supervisors, 41.6% are executives 
and some 10.5% are trainees. This 
would seem to indicate that banking 
is surely cognizant of the necessity 
for developing its future manage- 
ment people from its supervisory 
level within its own institution. 

The second half of the table, how- 
ever, reveals that these organized 
programs cover only about 5.2% of 
the employees in these banks. 
Whether or not this organized pro- 
gram reaches deep enough into the 
manpower reservoir is a question 
which might require investigation. 
It should be realized, of course, that 
the so-called “formal” or ‘“organ- 
ized’”’ program obtains in only 25% 
of the banks queried. 


Question 7. Does your bank have a 
formal organization chart? 


ormal Program 


anks with 
Informal Program 


Combined Formal & 
Informal Programs 


B 
F 


Yes 19 60.9% 
No d 39.1 
No answer 33.3 0.0 


The survey would seem to indicate 
that those banks which have a for- 
mal or printed organization chart 


also possess a formal executive 
development program. This question 
has a high percentage of “no an- 
swer,” by which we have assumed 
that the answer is in the negative. 
These “no answers’ were completely 
in the informal program response, 
and one can draw the inference, 
therefore, that some 70% of those 
hanks which have an informal execu- 
tive development program do not 
have any formal drawn or written 
organization chart for their bank. 

Conversely, 60.9% of those with 
a formal program have such an 
organization chart. 


Question 7A. When was your bank’s 
organization chart made up or brought 
up-to-date? 


Banks with 
Formal Program 
Banks with 
Informal Program 


Combined Formal & 
Informal Programs 


Recently (3-6 months) 
50.0% 
Year or so ago 
28.1 
Well over a year ago 
21.9 


64.3% 
21.4 


14.3 


Question 8. How long has a formal 
management development program been 
in operation? 

Program in operation less than 

1 year 
Program in operation 1-3 years 
Program in operation 3-5 years 
Program in operation over 5 

years 
No answer 


13.1% 
30.4 
26.1 


Question 9. What effect has manage- 
ment development had on employee 
morale or employee turnover? 


Combined Formal & 
Informal Programs 
Formal Program 


Banks with 


Banks with 
© 2 Informal Program 


bo 


> 


36.9% 69.5% 
Not sure (PL 13.4 
No effect at all 4.8 12.9 
Bad effect 0.0 0.0 
No answer 51.2 4.3 


Good effect 


o 
on 


68.9 


The formal or organized program 
would seem to have one more ad- 
vantage, in that the proponents of 
this method claim a much higher 
effect on employee morale. (END) 
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“How Banks Can Help the FB '” 


The Investigating Agency Offers Some Suggestions 
in a Helpful Booklet 


Can Help the FBI, recently re- 

vised, is very helpful to banks 
as well as the Bureau. That agency’s 
interest in preventing bank losses 
through dishonesty and in bringing 
the criminals responsible to justice 
arises out of provisions in two bank- 
ing laws: the Federal Bank Robbery 
Statute and the Federal Reserve Act. 
The booklet, states FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, aims “to provide in- 
formation concerning preventive 
measures which can be taken and 
also to point out what to do if your 
institution is victimized, either from 
within or without. 

“Banks,” the FBI chief continues, 
“are an almost irresistible attrac- 
tion for that element of our society 
which seeks unearned money. Se- 
curity measures can be taken to 
counter pilferage from night deposi- 
tories and tellers’ cages, but it is 
impossible to control completely the 
individual who would rob or em- 
bezzle. Joint effort on the part of 
banking institutions and law en- 
forcement agencies can, however, 
effectively reduce the opportunities 
of the criminal to ply his trade.” 

The FBI’s investigative jurisdic- 
tion under the two acts mentioned 
above extends to the Federal Reserve 
banks and member banks, all na- 
tional banks, all FDIC-insured banks, 
including state-chartered insured 
banks, as well as other financial in- 
stitutions. Do not hesitate to sum- 
mon the FBI and the local police or 
sheriff if your bank comes within 
one of the foregoing groups and 
there has been a violation of the 
criminal provisions of the Federal 
Bank Robbery Statute or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

To prevent bank robbery the FBI 
offers the following checklist of pre- 
ventive and safety measures: 

(1) Make regular tests of any 


Te FBI’s booklet, How Banks 
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and all alarm devices maintained in 
the financial institution to insure 
that they are in the best possible 
operating condition. Do not under- 
estimate the value of an alarm sys- 
tem. A burglar dislikes nothing more 
than noise. Do not neglect the se- 
curity of your night depository. 
Consideration might be given to de- 
veloping an alarm which would be 
sounded if the depository is illegally 
entered. Sneak thieves will be wary 
if your warning signals are known 
to be operative. 


Be Watchful 


(2) A financial institution is very 
seldom the prey of a criminal unless 
it has been thoroughly “cased.” Tell 
all your employees to observe care- 
fully persons loitering in the build- 
ing. You should be discreetly wary 
of suspicious looking individuals who 
seek change or open small savings 
accounts. This is a common ruse 
used by robbers to gain intimate 
knowledge of the interior of your 
building. 

(3) Be identification conscious. 
Check on workmen and be certain 
that they are what they represent 
themselves to be. This can be done 
graciously without indignation or 
hurt feelings on the part of the man 
whose activities are being verified. 
You demand identification prior to 
cashing a check for a stranger... 
be just as certain with unfamiliar 
maintenance employees. 

(4) Keep the amount of cash in 
the tellers’ cages at the very mini- 
mum. Robbers seldom have time to 
steal more than the money acces- 
sible in the cash drawers. In this 
connection, make it a good business 
habit always to have at least one 
bundle of cash in every tellers’ cage 
sequenced by serial numbers. Re- 
cord the numbers and series year. 
This is important so that in the 


event of a robbery and the subse- 
quent apprehension of the thieves, 
the loot will be readily identifiable. 

(5) All employees should care- 
fully remove all currency and securi- 
ties from counters, desks and tables 
in the event they leave their posts. 
Sneak thieves have a favorite de- 
vice of phoning a teller by name and 
requesting him to conduct a search 
for a package allegedly left at the 
bank by the caller. With the teller 
thus diverted, it is possible for the 
caller’s accomplice to reach into the 
teller’s cage and remove the money 
or securities within reach. 

(6) Since operations of any fi- 
nancial institution are complex, ef- 
ficient operation calls for many 
well-established routines, but trou- 
ble is invited if unnecessary routines 
are adopted. Experienced robbers 
and burglars generally plan their 
crimes carefully and observe the 
movements of the various employees. 
guards, and watchmen. Different 
individuals should open and close 
the institution. It is suggested that 
employees go to lunch at staggered 
intervals. Such a method of opera- 
tion is more likely to discourage a 
criminal. Similarly, deliveries of 
cash and securities by messengers 
should not be made according to any 
particular schedule or routine, as 
the robbery of a messenger will also 
be carefully planned. Make it your 
routine to avoid unnecessary rou- 
tine. 

(7) Upon closing at night, always 
make sure that the vault is securely 
locked as well as all doors and other 
means of entrance to the institu- 
tion. 

(8) A background investigation 
of each employee and member of 
the guard force should be conducted 
prior to employment. 

(9) Consideration should be given 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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Last month BANKING published an 
article, “The Homeowners’ Insurance 
Policy,” by Mary T. Lynch, assistant 
secretary and officer in charge of 
mortgage servicing, The County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y. 
The article which follows is written 
from the insurance underwriter’s 
viewpoint. MR. KRETSCHMANN, a@ 
chartered property and casualty 
underwriter, is a special representa- 
tive of the St. Paul Companies. 


homeowners’ policy some four 

years ago, much has been writ- 
ten and more said about the bene- 
fits to the insured and to the insur- 
ance company of this new type of 
package policy. Each new, broader 
form or modification of the old, 
renewed the effort, and, judging by 
the geometrically growing accept- 
ance by the insuring public, it was 
convincing and fruitful. 

In all this, however, there was 
little or no mention of the impact of 
the homeowners’ forms on the third 
party to the contract; namely the 
lending institutions. It is axiomatic 
that the prime concern of a mort- 
gagee is the preservation of the col- 
lateral. Of almost equal importance 
is the continued solvency of the 
mortgagor. It follows, then, that any 
insurance which furthers both these 
ends accrues to the benefit of the 
lending institution. In keeping with 
this thinking, mortgagees have, for 
obvious reasons, long insisted upon 
fire insurance on the subject prop- 
erty. Within the past 20 years, 


Ges the introduction of the first 
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Benefit to Bank in the 
Homeowners’ Policy 


An Underwriter Finds More Advantages 
for the Bank Than Disadvantages 


A. C. KRETSCHMANN 


windstorm and then the broader ex- 
tended coverage endorsement were 
made a requisite. 

But property is exposed to in- 
numerable other hazards, many fully 
as devastating as fire or windstorm. 
If an owner has provided only those 
basic coverages, the property could 
well suffer serious damage and the 
solvency of the owner could be 
badly impaired. Consider the many 
hazards covered by homeowners’ B 
or C against which no protection is 
provided in the basic fire and ex- 
tended coverage form — explosion, 
freezing, leakage, or overflow of 
water, steam, or plumbing systems, 
fall of trees, objects falling from 
weight of snow or ice, collapse and 
landslide—to name a few. Any or 
all of these can and do result in 
costly repairs, and claims in the 
thousands of dollars and not un- 
known although fortunately not too 
common. If not insured or if the 
owner is not in a position to pay for 
the repairs out of savings, the prop- 
erty will suffer serious depreciation 
or a continuing deterioration. 


Broader Coverage Given 

The homeowners’ policy goes even 
further in that it provides broad 
coverage in the personal property of 
the owner and also includes com- 
prehensive personal liability cover- 
age. Now it is true that neither of 
these is the direct concern of the 
mortgagee and neither is called for 
in the mortgage contract. However, 
if we accept the premise that preser- 
vation of the owner’s solvency ac- 
crues to the direct benefit of the 


mortgagee then we must concede 
that here again the homeowners’ 
policy serves the best interests of 
the lending institution. 

There is no denying, of course, 
that the acceptance of a homeowners’ 
contract, particularly if substituted 
in mid-term of existing standard 
building policies, does involve some 
additional expense on the part of the 
lending institution. Records must 
be changed. If insurance premiums 
are being accrued in escrow, changes 
in monthly payments must be cal- 
culated. Cash adjustments might be 
necessary. But this hardly seems a 
valid reason for a lending institution 
to deny itself the innumerable ad- 
vantages of this protection. Such 
changes are more or less routine and 
are met by banks and savings and 
loan associations economically and 
efficiently as part of the unavoidable 
cost of sound operation. For that 
matter, rates and, hence, premiums 
on ordinary fire policies do not 
remain static. In New York State, 
fire rates have been reduced twice in 
the past three years and extended 
coverage rates have been increased 
three times in the same period. 
Taxes, which are generally accrued 
along with premiums, change yearly, 
particularly in those communities 
where school taxes are assigned 
separately. There can be no question 
but that the value of the additional 
protection of the homeowners’ poli- 
cies more than offsets the very slight 
increase in operating costs. 

There remains then only. the ob- 
jection on the grounds of possible 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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The Director’s Viewpoint on 


Earnings, Expenses, and Dividends 


HERBERT BRATTER 


This is another in the series of 
articles, covering the wide range of 
directors’ interests, which began last 
April. Mr. BRATTER, who writes 
from Washington, works in close 
collaboration with the staffs of the 
various supervisory agencies—par- 
ticularly, this month, the FDIC. 


sponsibilities to the bank’s de- 

positors and stockholders the 
bank director is very much con- 
cerned with earnings, expenses, and 
dividends and their interrelationship. 
In guiding the bank’s activities the 
director is expected to foster policies 
which will produce a _ reasonable 
return on the investment of the 
shareholders. To produce a reason- 
able return requires that the avail- 
able funds be put to use. To a great 
extent the employment of the bank’s 
resources will depend upon an analy- 
sis of its likely deposit liabilities in 
the months and years ahead: the 
growth, steadiness, or decline to be 
expected in their volume. This in 
turn involves some estimate of the 
economic trend in the community 
and the nation. 

Most banks have time deposits, 
mainly savings deposits. In good 
times, savings deposits tend to grow 
at a fairly constant rate because of 
steady savings habits of individuals. 
A bank may use a substantial part 
of savings deposits—which comprise 
the bulk of time deposits—to male 
longer-term investments in_ real 
estate mortgages and reasonably 
long-term bonds maturing over the 
next decade. The employment of 
demand deposits to increase the 
bank’s earnings through investment 
poses a more difficult problem. In- 
vestment media generally used for 
this purpose include, notably, short- 
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term Treasury bills, certificates, and 
notes. 

While putting the bank’s funds to 
work directors should pay constant 
attention to the legal reserve re- 
quirements, and to having adequate 
balances in various metropolitan 
centers and cash on hand in the bank 
to provide for daily and weekly re- 
quirements. 

Some banks do not take full ad- 
vantage of service charges as a 
source of earnings. Many smaller in- 
stitutions have not made a careful 
survey of their operations from this 
standpoint, or else employ service 
charges unscientifically. Such 
charges often are instituted merely 
because some other bank in the 
neighborhood has begun the practice. 
A service charge that is suitable in 
the case of one bank may not fit the 
requirements of another bank. A 
bank should explore all possible 
sources of income. It should study 
the practices of other banks of com- 
parable size operating under similar 
conditions, but should determine its 
own service charges according to its 
own particular circumstances. 


Earnings Sources 


Among sources of earnings are 
interest on Federal, municipal, and 
corporate securities; interest and 
dividends on other obligations; inter- 
est and discount on loans; service 
charges on deposit accounts; other 
service charges; safe deposit rent; 
trust department fees; domestic and 
foreign exchange; earnings from the 
operation of bank buildings; and 
capital gains. 

A bank wishing to compare its own 
operations with other banks should 
examine the banking statistics pub- 
lished periodically by the FDIC, the 
Federal Reserve Board, Federal 


Reserve banks, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston annually pub- 
lishes a detailed statistical analysis 
of the income and expenses of mem- 
ber banks in its district, according 
to size of bank, ratio of time deposits 
to total deposits, etc. Both receipts 
and payments of banks are therein 
broken down into more detail than 
appears to be published by any other 
Federal Reserve bank. (The title of 
this publication is Income and Exz- 
penses of Member Banks in the First 
Federal Reserve District.) 


The Major Expenses 


The proper direction of a bank by 
the board also calls for careful scru- 
tiny of all expenses. Salaries and 
wages are the biggest item of ex- 
pense. They need to be adequate to 
attract and hold good personnel as 
well as to compete with other em- 
ployers. In their examinations, 
supervisory authorities not infre- 
quently discover overgenerous sal- 
aries for officers. The best course 
from the standpoint of controlling 
expenses is to seek a happy medium. 

Interest payments on time deposits 
constitute a second major outlay for 
many banks. Determination of the 
rate of interest to be paid on such 
deposits requires consideration of 
the opportunity for profitable em- 
ployment of such funds as well as 
competition with other institutions 
for this type of funds. 

A third important expense in bank 
cperation is for occupancy and main- 
tenance of quarters. There is always 
a tendency to go a little to the 
lavish side in respect to this item. 
The theory is that a bank edifice 
needs a certain amount of dignity; 
that in its architecture and equip- 
ment it should convey the impression 
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of substance, strength, durability ; 
that it should perhaps inspire awe. 
During certain periods in this coun- 
try the trend has tended to go rather 
to extremes. Yet it is possible to 
inspire confidence without the use 
of lavish structures and furnishings. 
In recent years many banks have 
supplied their customers with ‘“‘drive- 
in’ facilities less formidable than the 
entrance to the Lincoln Tunnel. In 
the United Kingdom the “Big Five”’ 
banks have hundreds of branches 
scattered over the country and doing 
good business in often inconspicuous 
and even humble quarters. Here is 
certainly a spot for bank directors 
to hold down expenses. 

Certain state laws and regulations 
permit banks to invest as much as 
50% of their capital and surplus in 
fixed assets. Washington supervisory 
authorities prefer such investment 
to be a smaller percentage. A reason- 
able depreciation schedule for both 
building and equipment is a proper 
expense item. For this purpose the 
depreciation allowed by the Internal 
Revenue Service is suitable. 


And, of Course, Taxes 


Taxes, of course, constitute an 


expense item, its importance varying 


from bank to bank. Taxes may be 
minimized by wise portfolio invest- 
ment. Other expenses for the 
directors to watch include printing, 
stationery, and office supplies; ad- 
vertising and publicity; insurance; 
directors’ fees; postage and express; 
telephone and telegraph; rentals of 
equipment; books and information 
services; legal fees and expenses; 
travel; dues; and donations. There 
is no room for economy in official 
examinations and deposit insurance. 

In their meetings, the directors 
should review the expense account 
and obtain from the officers explana- 
tions for any unusual items. A 
oudget fixed in advance is a good 
thing to have. It is probably easier 
to budget in bank operation than 
in most other lines of business. The 
principal items of expense can more 
readily be projected. 

What a bank spends on advertising 
depends on what its goals are. If 
the bank wants to bring in new sav- 
ings accounts or build up its con- 
sumer loan activities, it is necessary 
to advertise. A well conceived adver- 
tising program is usually a sound 
investment. 

Institutional public relations is a 
matter the directors need to consider. 
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Sometimes it goes to unwise ex- 
tremes. The effectiveness of public 
relations is usually difficult to meas- 
ure or pin down. When a bank officer 
makes a speech at a local meeting 
the bank is being advertised to the 
audience present. When the local 
newspapers and broadcast stations 
quote what the banker said, addi- 
tional publicity is obtained. A good 
bank “‘letter’’ on business conditions 
constitutes publicity in a valuable 
form. Contributions to local char- 
ities, interesting window and lobby 
displays, a flower show that brings 
strangers into the lobby, sponsorship 
of a civic orchestra, sponsorship of 
local broadcasts, and the like are 
among the many forms of publicity 
used by banks to advantage. They 
cost money, of course, and it is up 
to the directors to see that the pub- 
licity efforts are well conceived and 
well carried out with good taste and 
dignity and in keeping with the 
budget. 

Whether the bank’s profits shall 
be used to form special reserves 
against unusual losses, added to the 
general capital, or distributed as 
dividends only the directors can de- 
cide. Since inevitable losses on loans 
are not evenly spread over the years 
but tend to cumulate in “bad times,” 
provision to meet them has to be 
made by the bank in good times 
through the creation of adequate re- 
serves. A loss reserve on the securi- 
ties account also has first claim on 
earnings. Only after provision for 
reserves should the directors address 
themselves to the matter of allocat- 
ing remaining earnings to capital 
and dividends. 


The bank’s capital serves as a 
guaranty fund. As the bank’s liabil- 
ities grow, the relative adequacy of 
the capital tends to shrink, unless 
the capital is increased. Nowadays 
bank capital is increased chiefly by 
retained earnings. Adding to capital 
does not materially increase the re- 
turn to shareholders of a bank; but, 
since it tends to make the bank safer, 
it benefits the shareholders as well 
as the public. Capital is not the 
only thing that protects. Liquidity 
of assets is the important consider- 
ation in case of a concentrated de- 
positors’ demand for cash. To pro- 
vide for meeting any such concentra- 
tion the bank therefore has a choice: 
It may strengthen its liquid assets 
by introducing new capital or by 
increasing the liquidity of its pres- 
ent assets. The latter course implies 
the lower earnings that short-term 
investments usually yield. 


Dividend Policy 


In closely held institutions divi- 
dend policy may pose a special 
problem. Officer-directors may be 
tempted to draw good salaries and 
pay substantial dividends as well. 
They will, of course, consider how 
their personal situations would be 
affected by the distribution or reten- 
tion of earnings, their need for cur- 
rent income, alternative uses of the 
dividends, and the like. Their first 
consideration, however, should be 
protection of the depositors who sup- 
ply more than 90% of the funds 
used in banking. New banks and 
rapidly growing ones must be espe- 
cially careful to keep the capital 
account adequate. 


“Outside of that, how was your day?” 
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An invitation you 
before preparing 


BANKING 


Have 4 new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer 
“stalled in your pank oD a 3,()-cdlay 
Free Trial pasis- No yental charge: 
No obligation to buy whatsoeve 
| | 
me 
De 


ING 


Make any comparison . .. make any test! 


Check its dependability. The Reliant is loaded with new 
features that assure trouble-free microfilming in the 
years ahead. For example, a new precision feeder pre- 
vents double feeding documents and missing pictures— 
even when operating at rate of 400 items per minute! 

Check its versatility. Reliant gives you a choice of 3 
reduction ratios—40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to 1; a choice of 
3 recording methods—duplex, duo, standard. It lets 
you expose two rolls of film simultaneously . . . endorse 
or cancel automatically in the microfilming run. 

Check its economy. Reliant gives you up to 80 pic- 
tures for 1¢ at 40 to 1 reduction. Lowest per-picture cost 
today! New spacing control prevents film waste. 


should accept 
your 1957 budget 


What your operator thinks is important, too. 


The Reliant was designed with a woman in mind. 


Plenty of leg room; no stooping or stretching—micro- 
filmed documents are returned to the finger tips, neatly 
stacked in sequence. And the stacking tray adjusts at 
a touch for larger or smaller documents. 

The Reliant is quiet, too . . . without question the 
quietest running microfilmer today. And it’s almost fun 
to run—just feed items by the handful without a 
thought about “‘double feeding.” (New precision feeder 
prevents this.) Film loading is a snap. And, since the 
Reliant takes 200-ft. rolls, loadings are cut in half. 

All in all, we’re sure your operator—and you—will 
want a Reliant for Christmas. 

**Recordak” is a trademark 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming and its application to banking routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Avoid last-minute 
Xmas rush. For 
prompt delivery of a Name 
new Reliant, mail 
Bank 
coupon today. 


Street 


City 
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Gentlemen: Please contact us regarding “Free 30-day Trial of New Reliant.” 
No obligation whatsoever. 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


Canada’s Economic Pace 


ada is mainly of a financial 

character and increases in 
about the same proportion as the 
rise in American investment in the 
northern half of this continent. 
Total investment by United States 
corporations and citizens in Canada 
is estimated now as exceeding $10- 
billion, including individual prop- 
erties but concentrated largely in 
mineral, chemical and automotive 
industries. With such a big financial 
stake in Canada the economic rec- 
ord of this country should be of 
greater interest to many Americans 
than ever before. 

During the past quarter century 
it has been generally assumed on 
both sides of the border that the 
United States set the economic pace 
for Canada. It is true that many 
U. S. business methods and living 
habits have been followed by Cana- 
dians, with advantages to the latter. 
But without any intention of draw- 
ing invidious comparisons or assum- 
ing a boastful attitude it can also 
be truthfully stated that this year 
Canada has enjoyed such economic 
growth as to: outpace the United 
States in several fields. Based on of- 
ficial records of both countries, the 
increase in the Gross National Prod- 
uct in Canada this year, in dollar 
terms, is about 10%, twice the rate 
of increase south of the border. The 
estimated GNP of Canada, close to 
$30-billion, is not yet as large pro- 
portionately as that of the United 
States. Nor of course is the dispos- 
able income of Canadians as large as 
that of the American public. In 
fact, this year the rate of increase 
in such income in the United States 
appears to be slightly higher than 
that in Canada, yet retail sales in 
this country are up about 8%, nearly 
double the rate of increase recorded 
in the United States. One reason 
for this are the more liberal Cana- 
dian consumer credit terms offered 
by some major merchandising con- 
cerns. 

The exceptional increase in Can- 
ada’s GNP is due mainly to three 
major developments. These have 
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been the very high levels of fixed 
capital investment expenditures un- 
dertaken by business; high rate of 
business inventory accumulation; 
and heavy current account deficit on 
import balance. Business investment 
in plant and equipment and in in- 
ventories together accounted for 
close to one-half of this total in- 
crease. At the same time, about one- 
third of the total increase was met 
out of imports rather than Canadian 
production. 


Fixed Capital Investment 


Fixed capital investment, while 
not as large as that projected for 
the current year, is about one-third 
greater than that of last year and 
well above that in new plant and 
equipment in the United States on a 
proportionate basis. That is, Can- 
ada’s expenditures in such directions 
would be equivalent to about $65- 
billion by American basiness inter- 
ests. At least 10% of the expendi- 
tures in Canada have been financed 
in the United States and more than 
one-quarter of the required mate- 
rials have been imported from that 
country, with a consequent deficit in 
Canadian trade with the United 
States of over $1-billion. The deficit 
has been met in one way or another 
—hby cash payments, security flota- 
tions in New York and loans by the 
parent American companies to their 
Canadian subsidiaries. At the same 
time Canadian industrial production 
rose by about 7% over that of 1955, 
a rate of greater proportions than 
the industrial system of the United 
States recorded. From this higher 
industrial activity corporation 
profits, before taxes, were about 15% 
above those of last year, approxi- 
mately double the rate of increase 
in the United States. 

The fast economic pace in Canada 
has resulted in some losses as well 
as substantial gains. Undoubtedly 
Canada’s expansion this year was 
beyond her financial, material, and 


labor resources. A _ severe credit 
stringency developed with the com- 
mercial banks having to liquidate 
nearly $1-billion of securities in or- 
der to meet credit requirements of 
their business customers, with a 
consequent decline in bond prices 
and successive increases in interest 
rates. Switching from an easy credit 
policy of the two previous years the 
Bank of Canada, the central bank, 
undertook tightening measures of 
unprecedented character designed to 
keep this institution automatically 
a step ahead of the short-term 
money market and help prevent an 
inflationary rise in the country's 
money supply. Under the new set-up, 
the central bank’s interest rate on 
loans to chartered banks and secur- 
ities dealers was fixed at 14 of 1% 
above the average weekly tender 
rate for 91-day Government Treas- 
ury bills. The action brings another 
rise in the central interest rate: to 
3.59% from 3.5%, the seventh in 15 
months. Moreover, the Bank con- 
sulted with commercial bankers, pri- 
vate finance companies and _ stock 
exchange representatives with a 
view to restraining credit inflation. 

These measures are beginning to 
be felt throughout most of the Cana- 
dian economy with resultant signs 
of a slower pace in production and 
trade. An exception is to be noted 
in natural resource development and 
complementary facilities, work on 
which was delayed this year by un- 
favorable weather in the spring and 
by material and labor shortages, par- 
ticularly in the northern remote 
areas. Much of this work has to be 
carried over to 1957 and there seem 
to be sufficient financial resources 
to finish it. As new capital invest- 
ment has served as a strong eco- 
nomic stimulant in the past it will 
help to Sustain a high level of gen- 
eral productivity and trade, al- 
though domestic and foreign de- 
mands are not likely to outrun 
supplies to the same extent they did 
this year unless Canada should be 
called on for larger quantities of 
military equipment than she is now 
making. 


BANKING 


AUTOMATION 


IN YOUR 
BANK 


depends on how it’s planned 


‘ie “‘automatic bank’’ may be a long way off but 
automation of many banking functions is becom- 
ing a reality. Integrated data processing, electronic 
computers, and operations research represent a 
new era in business systems. Ebasco’s half century 
of successful business know-how serves as a basis 
for realistic appraisal of new management tools. 


Banks face important decisions in pursuit of special 
devices or use of existing techniques and equipment. 
Right answers about banking automation can be 
vital to successful management. Ebasco’s experi- 
ence in the computer field, in systems work—in 
= ER public utilities, in manufacturing, in finance, with 

ASco : banks and brokerage firms—can help your staff 
get those answers. 


For additional information, write: Ebasco Services 


Incorporated, Department L, Two Rector Street, 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - DALLAS New York 6, N. Y. 


PORTLAND, ORE. - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Appraisal ° Consulting Engineering . Design & Construction . Financial & Business Studies . Industrial Relations . insurance, Pensions & Safety 
Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting + Rates&Pricing + Research + Sales & Public Relations + Space Planning + Systems, Methods& Budgets +- Tax + Washington Office 
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The feeling of 
satisfaction is deep 
...and personal 


When a banker stands back proudly after months of H % 
patient planning and views a magnificent new banking Bae lz 
office, finally completed, he finds many things that 


And that satisfaction is seldom deeper or more per- 
sonal than when he finds himself showing off the 
bank’s new Mosler Century Vault Door. You can 
understand why. 

First of all, its modern, massive beauty is almost 
breathtaking. Yet it achieves its bold “tomorrowness” 
without surrender of the look of dignity and impreg- 
nability that a vault door ought to have. 

Then there is the assurance that superb engineering is 
inherent in this as in all Mosler products . . . that 
matchless performance over the years may be taken 
for granted. 

But perhaps he finds the deepest satisfaction in the 
knowledge that his personal judgment is so widely 
confirmed by leaders in banking, business and govern- 
ment — who have held the name Mosler in highest 
regard for over 100 years. 


If your bank is considering either immediate or long- 


range modernization or expansion plans, our experience 


is at the call of you and your architect. 


The Mosler Century Bank Vault Door, Texas National Bank, Houston, Tet 


> THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY ¢ SINCE 1848 ¢ 320 FIFTH AVENUEBNEW yo 


and banking go forward together 
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“LaGuardia Tower, this is Flight 683 —on 
final approach...” 


And within minutes your checks are on the 
way to the 4th floor of our Main Office to be 
processed by experienced men and women 
working with machines of almost magic 
agility. 


Hours saved through our collection service 
result from the use of Pouch Mail which 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Flies the money shuttle for bankers 


facilitates speedy and accurate handling. 
This is supplemented by a direct pick-up 
schedule at the airport established by the 
New York Clearing House with the coopera- 
tion of the U.S. Postal Authorities. 

This rapid, dependable day-and-night opera- 
tion can save you time, regardless of volume. 
Our complete service covers both domestic 
and foreign collections. To speed your trans- 
actions, write us today. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 
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Public Relations Can Be Promoted Even by 


The author is assistant cashier, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, 
Shenandoah, Iowa. 


it poor policy to use a return 

slip which lists, all together, the 
various reasons for returning an 
item unpaid. Even to those familiar 
with these slips they are confusing. 
Since some reasons listed are the 
fault of the drawee of the check and 
ome, such as endorsement, are not 
his fault, the result has frequently 
been a misunderstanding. 

When a customer with a substan- 
tial balance receives a letter that 
his check has been returned it puts 
}him in an ill temper. When we look 
up the check and find, for example, 
that it was returned for endorse- 
ment, he may realize that this was 
done for his own protection, but he 
has come in angry and he hates to 
admit that he has become that way 
for nothing. To say the least, it is 
not the way to build goodwill. 


The A.B.A. Form 


Some time ago the American 
Bankers Association, after a thor- 
ough study, suggested a new short- 
form return slip. One important rea- 
son for the change, I understand, 
was to have a smaller form to at- 
tach to the check so that micro- 
filming would be easier. In this con- 
nection, I quote from a letter we re- 
ceived from a Federal Reserve bank: 
“What we are particularly interested 
in is the size of the sticker rather 
than the specific reasons shown 
thereon. We microfilm all dishon- 
ored items returned to us, and when 
large stickers are used it is neces- 
sary for us to fold them back or 
tear off a substantial portion of the 
reason ticket.’ 

However, we still wanted a form 
that would distinguish the various 
types of reasons. We decided to 


Fr: several years we have thought 
i 
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Return Slips 


C. W. FISHBAUGH 


make a study of our own for the 
reasons checks were returned, since 
we felt that several important ones 
were not listed on existing forms. 
In a month’s time we received back 
114 for insufficient funds, 11 for ‘“‘no 
account,” 10 for endorsement, seven 
because payee’s name was missing, 
six for lack of date, two because 
account was closed, and 10 for other 
reasons. 

In this we differed slightly from 
the A.B.A. survey, for we had 71% 
returned for insufficient funds 
against their 54%. We also had a 
large percentage returned for rea- 
sons not listed. 

It is assumed that the listing, 
“other reasons,’ was to take care 
of these, but when a considerable 
percentage are returned for “no ac- 
count,” date, and other reasons it 
seems logical to list them. 

Still concerned with the lumping 
of all kinds of reasons on one ticket, 
we divided these reasons into three 
classes: (1) the drawee at fault 
(“insufficient funds,” account”) ; 
(2) the customer partly at fault, 
(signature, date); (3) check re- 
turned through no apparent fault 


This is the white slip (not customer’s 
fault) used by the author’s bank 


Returned Unpald Fer 
Reason Indicated: 


Endorsement missing 
Endorsement incorrect 


Personal endorsement | 
required 


Body and figures differ 
Guarantee amount 
Not negotiable 


Not on us 


OD0 
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of customer (endorsement). There 
may be some difference of opinion as 
to where certain reasons should be 
placed, but in a broad way I believe 
we grouped them as well as pos- 
sible. 


Colors as Indicators 


To make the grouping even 
clearer, we had the slips made in 
different colors — the first group 
pink, the second blue, and the third 
white. Thus, we know that if a 
check is marked with a pink slip it 
has been returned because of some 
fault of the customer. This method 
has made it easier for the bank to 
mark the check and it has cut down 
on errors in returning them. 

We have used the term “not on 
us” rather than “wrong bank.” In 
marking “not on us” we are making 
a flat statement of fact, but, in using 
“wrong bank” we are making a 
statement that might be miscon- 
strued. 

Also, in spite of the number of 
checks returned with a payee’s name 
missing, we did not feel that this 
was a proper reason to add to our 
slips. We have not been returning 
items for this reason unless they are 
of a sizable amount, and most banks, 
I believe, follow the same procedure. 
Our object has always been to find 
a reason to pay a check rather than 
to find a reason for returning it. We 
believe this is what the customer 
wants. 

We believe our new return slips 
answer all the requirements. They 
are the prescribed size, and, in addi- 
tion, we have gone a step further in 
trying to clarify the reasons checks 
are returned by breaking down the 
reasons into three major groups. We 
feel that this is clearer to both the 
customer and the endorser, and also 
gives us better control over the re- 
turned items. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Election’s Effect . . . Market Reoriented . . . Business Outlook Still 


Optimistic . 


. . Credit Demand Exceeds Supply . . . Further Rise in 


Rediscount Rate in Prospect . . . OMC Does the Usual . . . Demand 


for Treasury Bills Increases 


.. « New Cash Needed by Treasury .. . 


Refunding the December 1 Maturity 


months, the outlook for the 

market for Government secu- 
rities is keyed closely to the outlook 
for business. As long as the latter 
shows no sign of flattening out or 
receding, we cannot expect any 
change in the credit restrictive pol- 
icies of the monetary authorities, 
especially as there is now to be no 
change in the Administration. 

Every effort is sure to be con- 
tinued to maintain a stable value for 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
even if this involves a further in- 
crease in the cost of credit. 

Banks have been forced to sell 
Governments to meet the increased 
demand for loans. Insurance com- 
panies and savings banks have low- 
ered their holdings of Governments 
to take care of mortgage require- 
ments as well as to invest in other 
investment media at more favorable 
interest returns. 

Just where there can be any in- 
crease in the number of those who 
have money and are willing to buy 
Government issues is not clear. It 
does look as though the market had 
not yet reached bottom. 


S has been the case for several 


Election's Effect 


To whatever cause or causes the 
overwhelming victory of the present 
Administration may be ascribed, 
there is no question that its effect 
is to clarify the immediate outlook 
for the market for Government se- 
curities. The victory assures the 
continuance of the present restric- 
tive monetary policies of the Federal 
Reserve authorities, which are pri- 
marily designed to keep as stable a 
value for the buying power of the 
dollar as can be maintained in the 
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face of rising inflationary pressures. 
It also confirms the continuing effort 
to keep the budget of the Govern- 
ment in balance and to produce a 
surplus if and when expenditures for 
defense can be cut back. 

This being true, it is still quite 
naive to look for anything but con- 
tinued pressure on the prices for 
Government securities as the supply 
of credit lags behind increasing de- 
mand and, as a result, the cost of 
money rises. 


Market Reoriented 


During October the market for 
Government securities behaved more 
in accord with the actual conditions 
which existed than with the wishful 
thinking of the previous month. For 
a week or so there was a very minor 
rise, but thereafter prices slipped 
off, recording new lows for the year 
for many of the intermediate-term 
bond issues. 

The longer bonds dropped between 
just over 1 point to 112/32. They 
would have been lower except that 
selling dried up almost entirely as 
holders now seem to have greater 
losses than they care to take. 

Some transactions continued to be 
made for the purpose of so-called 
“tax swaps.” They were chiefly in 
the intermediate-term sector, but 
dealers were reluctant to confirm 
such orders unless both sale and 
purchase could be snatched up at 
once. 

The truth was that, except in the 
shortest-term area, there was almost 
literally no market at all. Quota- 
tions mean nothing except to indi- 
cate about where a sale or purchase 
of relatively small amounts might 
be made. 


The reporting member banks did 
manage to increase their very minor 
holdings of Treasury bills by about 
$300,000,000 between September 26 
and October 24, but only by selling 
other Government issues for a 
slightly larger total, as well as low- 
ering their holdings of “other” bonds 
by about $70,000,000. 

No change in the character of the 
market can be expected until the 
outlook for business turns downward 
or flattens out. 

Nothing of that sort is currently 
indicated. 


Business Outlook 
Still Onward and Upward 


It is estimated that the gross na- 
tional product for the fourth quarter 
of this year may reach or exceed 
$413-billion on a per annum basis. 
The result of the election assures 
that capital expenditures will con- 
tinue at a record rate. More people 
are gainfully employed than ever be- 
fore and unemployment has fallen 
below 2,000,000. Inventories continue 
to rise but not in excess of increas- 
ing sales of finished products. The 
new 1957 automobiles are now on 
the market. Economic forecasters 
look for a continuance of the heavy 
business volume until well into 1957. 

All this will need more credit. 


Credit Demand 
Still Exceeds Supply 


The outlook justifies the belief 
that the already scarce supply of 
credit is likely to become even 
scarcer. Official and unofficial com- 
ments keep reiterating that more 
savings are needed. Personal sav- 
ings have risen, but the rise is only 
a drop in the bucket compared to 
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the downpour of increasing demand. 
Nevertheless, the credit supply can- 
not be restricted to such an extent 
that the forward motion of business 
would be hamstrung. Credit whose 
use is designed to increase produc- 
tion is likely to be granted by the 
monetary authorities, but specula- 
tive commitments will be frowned 
upon and refused. The finest of ‘‘fine 
Italian hands” will be required by 
the authorities to keep the inflation- 
ary pressures from forming “a bub- 
ble on top of the boom’’—a bubble 
which could be punctured with dis- 
astrous consequences. 


Rediscount Rate Higher? 


Already a further step to dampen 
the speculative fever is thought to 
be not far away. This would be an- 
other increase in the rediscount rate. 

Just when this is likely to occur 
is a matter of debate. There is 
Treasury financing and refunding to 
be done. Then again the size of a 
further rise in loans between now 
and the year-end might be the de- 
termining factor. But unless there 


are signs of some slowing up in busi- 
ness volume, a further increase in 
the cost of borrowing money from 
the Federal Reserve banks seems in- 
evitable. 

When and if such a rise occurs, 
it is sure to be accompanied by a 
readjustment of the yield basis for 
Treasury bills and comparable short- 
term debt obligations. 


The OMC 
Proceeds as Usual 


The operations of the OMC for 
the five weeks from September 26 
to October 31 were of precisely the 
same nature as they had been in 
previous months. Whenever there 
was an almost entire lack of avail- 
able funds in the market, some 
Treasury bills were purchased and 
some repurchase agreements were 
made. When the money picture 
eased, bills were sold and the RPAs 
retired. 

The portfolio rose by nearly $300,- 
000,000 in the three weeks ending 
October 10. Then a large rise in the 
float and a decline in the Treasury 


balance at the Federal permitted a 
reduction in the portfolio of $182,- 
000,000 by October 24; the follow- 
ing week $84,000,000 more were ac- 
quired. Net acquisitions for the en- 
tire period came to $174,000,000. 

The mid-month ease produced the 
strange sight of a small amount of 
true excess reserves for a day or so 
about October 24, but by the end of 
the following week negative reserves 
were back again at about $291,000,- 
000. They are likely to rise higher 
this month as the demand for loans, 
which had been moderate for several 
weeks, showed signs of increasing 
again. 

Toward the end of October there 
was evidence of an increasing de- 
mand for Treasury bills, not only 
from corporations but also from 
others who had previously been will- 
ing to take somewhat longer ma- 
turities. Why not? After all, the 
yield on bills was almost as much 
as for the somewhat longer-term is- 
sues while market risk was confined 
to a 91-day period or less. 

On October 9 and 16 the regular 


THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


HE investment markets have been rather sluggish 
; por receptive alternately. Tight money policies have 
led to lower bond prices and higher yields. This trend 
is likely to continue until there is a basic reversal in the 
business conditions which are now at top levels. 

The major issue is still the half-Federal and half-state 
financed highway program which will provide meat for 
the investment markets for a long time. It should take 
up whatever slack may develop in market conditions. 

The financial markets are not very much perturbed by 
international developments. They are preoccupied with 
domestic affairs. To be sure, the stock market reacted 
unfavorably against the Israeli, Anglo-French action in 
Egypt, and our open-mouth policy in connection there- 
with, but it bounced back on the news of excellent profit 
reports from the majority of American corporations. 


 _ there are some soft spots developing in the 
U. S. economy, the outlook still is for bigger and better 
investment markets. The accumulation of savings is re- 
puted below the demand for funds which must be 
invested for a continued expansion of the economy, but it 
is still sufficient to fill essential needs. 

The capital markets in October confirmed this opinion. 
After the summer lull, new securities offered publicly 
increased over preceding months. Short-term housing 
notes, larger public utilities issues and railroad obliga- 
tions played a considerable part. They all add up to the 
fact that there is a large demand for new securities, 
supported by savers in all categories. 

State and municipal housing issues which included 44 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


housing flotations amounting to $288,777,000 in October 
came to a total of $766,802,000. This was the largest 
amount since February. Railroad financing in terms of 
obligations in October at more than $70,000,000 was the 
largest since August 1955. 

New bond offerings in the first ten months totaled 
$10,955,594,000, compared with $9,747,314,000 in the like 
1955 period. This included $1,693,616,000 for housing 
issues, against $1,745,138,000 last year. 


New stock offered publicly in October totaled $123,- 
899,000. This compares with $79,977,000 in September, 
and with $41,964,000 in October 1955. 

New stock offerings in the first ten months of the year 
aggregated $759,095,000, against $614,256,000 in the like 
period of 1955. It was the largest amount since 1952 
when $879,787,000 reached the market. 

In the equity field, public utilities dominated the issue 
market, with $92,000,000 against $33,000,000 in 1955 and 
$10,500,000 in 1954. Industrial issues scored nearly 
$30,000,000 this year, against only $8,000,000 in 1955. 


Tue entire investment picture is a bit beclouded by the 
continual rise in interest rates. The latter has impeded 
new issues, but it has helped investors to clear up their 
yield pattern. They may have suffered losses in quota- 
tions, but they have gained in terms of rates. 

The outlook is that rates will continue to go up, since 
the Eisenhower victory seems to imply that the mone- 
tary policy of the present Administration was approved 
by the voters. 
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from everyone at 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


826 Clark Avenue « St. Louis, Missouri 
District Offices in all Major Cities 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL 
\ FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


bill issues cost the Treasury over 
3%. The special issue of October 
11, with the tax and loan account 
privilege, although taken at an aver. 
age cost of 2.627% almost at once 
became available in the market on qa 
3% plus basis. 

Thereafter the average cost 
dropped to 2.907% and 2.889% on 
October 23 and 30 respectively, 
Dealers got somewhat less than their 
usual allotments in both these weeks 
and by November 3 the longest bills 
were quoted 2.87%-2.83%. 


Treasury Needs More Cash 


The excess of withdrawals over 
deposits for the month of October 
was nearly $3-billion. On October 
31 the balance in the general fund 
of the Treasury had dropped to 
about $4.7-billion. A further deficit 
for November was assured, so the 
Treasury decided to get more cash 
promptly through the medium of a 
new special bill issue. 

The amount offered was $1.75-bil- 
lion which was somewhat more than 
had been expected. Again, as in 
the case of the offering of $1.6-bil- 
lion on October 10, payment for sub- 
scriptions allotted to banks could be 
made by credit to their Treasury 
tax and loan accounts. The bills 
were dated November 16 to mature 
on February 15, 1957, a period of 91 
days. This will permit the Open 
Market Committee to buy and sell 
this issue as they could with the pre- 
vious issue maturing on January 16. 

Nothing could be more indicative 
of the present state of the market 
than the fact that, to raise new 
money, the Treasury is forced not 
only to confine its offerings to the 
very shortest term but also to as- 
sure heavy bank subscriptions by 
permitting payment through the tax 
and loan accounts. 

After this offering there will be 
over $24-billion of Treasury bills 
outstanding, but this is only about 
15% of the total of marketable 
Treasury securities now available. 
The amount might be further in- 
creased. 


Refunding the 
December 1 Maturity 


Editor’s note: The Treasury’s new 
financing, announced after this 
article was written, reflected the 
tightening of the money market. The 
offering was two new issues of 
short-term 314% certificates in ex- 
change for $9,083,000,000 in 254% 
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obligations maturing on December 1. 
One of the new issues is a tax an- 
ticipation certificate due June 24, 
1957, the other a Treasury certifi- 
cate maturing October 1, 1957. The 
last comparable financing, on August 
1, was a 234% certificate totaling 
$3.2-billion. 

The higher interest rate, it was 
pointed out, would cost the Govern- 
ment about $50,000,000 for the two 
issues. 

Ownership of the maturing securi- 
ties is as follows: Federal Reserve 
System, $6-billion; other banks, 
$800,000,000; other holders, about 
$2.2-billion. 


Increased Savings 
Are N. ecessary 


HE American people are falling 

behind in saving and if our econ- 
omy continues to expand at its pres- 
ent rate, there will have to be more 
savings to finance it, Crawford H. 
Stocker, Jr., president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, told the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America at its 
43rd annual convention. 

“Saving 6% of our income, as we 
did last year, is inadequate for this 
task,” he said. “It forces recourse 
to short-term bank credit and the 
resulting inflationary spiral. An ad- 
ditional 2% saved by the public 
would avoid the inflationary tenden- 
cies which the Federal Reserve 
authorities so clearly perceive.” 

Mr. Stocker is president of the 
Lynn (Mass.) Five Cents Savings 
Bank. 

“All thrift institutions have no 
task that is more important than 
to do their utmost to increase the 
rate of public savings to a figure 
that is adequate to meet the needs 
of our economy,” Mr. Stocker said. 

“T have little concern about the 
ability of the individual to bear his 
present debt burden. At the close 
of 1955 the American people owed 
$88.4-billion of mortgage debt on 
1- to 4-family properties and $36.2- 
billion of short and intermediate 
consumer credit. The total debt of 
roughly $125-billion could have been 
extinguished in 714 years at the rate 
of personal saving in 1955 and in 814 
years at the rate of liquid saving re- 
ported for that year, if no additional 
debt had been incurred.” 
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At the Agricultural Breakfast held in connection with the A.B.A.’s 82nd annual convention in Los Angeles 310 bankers 
heard Dr. O. B. Jesness speak on “Can We Solve the Farm Income Problem?” At the head table, left to right, C. K. John- 
son, president, First National Bank, Artesia, N. M.; J. H. Crocker, chairman and president, Citizens National Bank, Decatur, 
Ill.; G. R. Boyles, chairman and president, Merchants National Bank of Chicago; Dr. Jesness (hidden by lectern) ; retiring 
chairman Jesse W. Tapp, chairman, Bank of America, Los Angeles; Erle Cocke, vice-chairman of the board and chairman, 
executive committee, Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, and incoming president, A.B.A.; H. W. Schaller, president, Citizens 
First National Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa, and incoming chairman, Agricultural Committee, A.B.A.; Sherman Drawdy, 
president, Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co., Augusta, Ga.; and E. T. Savidge, deputy manager, A.B.A., in charge of 


Agricultural Commission 


How Shall Government Improve Farm Income? 


0. B. JESNESS 


In November BANKING, Dr. JEs- 
NESS discussed the question, “Can 
We Solve the Farm Income P-ob- 
lem?” In this issue he offers some 
suggestions on how to go about 
solving the problem. 

Dr. JESNESS is head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, 
and is a member of the Advisory 
Council of the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Commission. 


HAT farmers are not sharing in 
the boom now being enjoyed by 
a good many others is common 
knowledge. Many see in this a call 
to Government to take action to re- 
dress this inequality. A popular 
assumption is that the remedy is 
for government to do this by price 
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“Prospects are that the soil bank in its 
present form will not do the entire job. 
It needs to be supplemented by other pro- 
grams designed to concentrate more ef- 
fectively on getting adjustments." 


supports or by direct payments from 
the Treasury. The idea of ‘“parity”’ 
often enters the picture and more 
than a few seem to regard it as an 
cutright obligation of Government— 
in other words, all of us—to see that 
farmers get their ‘‘share’”’ of the na- 
tional income without defining what 
that share is, to whom it should go, 
or how the Government is to pro- 
vide it. 

There may be room to doubt 
whether farmers or others would see 
an equal obligation toward other 
lines generally. For example, the 
optimism and drive for sales on the 
part of the automobile industry in 
1955 set a pace which could not be 


maintained in 1956. Output was cut 
back so that the inventory of cars 
could be absorbed. Should there have 
been an “ever normal garage’’ to 
maintain employment and activity in 
automobiles at peak rates? 

But it may well be contended that 
large scale organization in automo- 
bile manufacturing made this re- 
trenchment possible. Farming with 
its multitude of producing units finds 
downward adjustments difficult. This 
is undeniable. However, readjust- 
ment still is needed. If the surplus 
of agricultural products were given 
free rein in the market, the result of 
a situation such as the present would 
be one of dire distress. That con- 
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clusion is logical. The conclusion 
that the appropriate answer, there- 
fore, is to continue price supports 
at levels which encourage persistent 
oversupply on the market is not 
logical. What then is the answer? 


Where to Start 


We must start from where we are. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has upwards of $9-billion of the tax- 
payers’ money tied up in stocks in 
its hands or pledged to it for loans. 
Agriculture stands ready to add to 
that stockpile because it is geared 
to produce more than the available 
market stands ready to absorb. 
Heroic measures to dispose of these 
accumulations are in order. Under 
the circumstances they make sense 
and are an obligation of our Gov- 
ernment today. However, let us not 
delude ourselves. It is no easy task 
to dispose of excess stocks measured 
in terms of several hundred million 
bushels of wheat, quite a number of 
millions of bales of cotton, and siz- 
able amounts of some other com- 
modities. The disposal job is made 
more difficult because it must be 
done without interfering with nor- 
mal markets. Otherwise it would be- 
come self-defeating. Stocks were ac- 
cumulating before World War II but 
they did not reach the present mag- 
nitude. The war bailed us out of 
that situation. Korea gave us another 
breather in the early 1950s when 
stocks again were mounting. Surely 
no one wants war to do this job for 
us again. 

To get rid of excess stocks is an 
obligation of all of us. However, 
there certainly is no obligation for 
us to continue encouraging the out- 
put of goods for which we lack a 
market. In fact, if we do so, we 
ought to have our heads examined. 
It is not merely the money costs, 
high as they are. Beyond that it is 
the cost in terms of wasted resource 
use. Even a country as well sup- 
plied as ours cannot stand such a 
drain for long. 


Magnitude of Adjustment 


This means that there is an obli- 
gation on the part of government 
as a representative of all citizens to 
do its part to help agriculture bring 
its output into balance with avail- 
able markets. How is this to be 
done? By shifting some resources 
out of agriculture and by using some 
less intensively. These resources are 
primarily land and people. 
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What is the magnitude of the pro- 
gram of adjustment? No one can 
estimate this very closely either in 
terms of acres or dollars at this 
stage. How well the job is done is 
important in the answer. Wheat and 
cotton are the most spectacular sur- 
plus problems. A billion bushel 
carryover of wheat means that a 
considerable acreage needs to be 
held out for several years so that 
stocks can be whittled down to more 
normal proportions. A reduction of 
100,000,000 bushels in wheat output 
annually for say, five to seven years, 
may be needed to do this. If we 
should find it possible to feed con- 
siderable wheat from stocks, the ad- 
justment problem would go down. 
Current output still runs above mar- 
kets. Perhaps a cut of another 100,- 
000,000 bushels may be needed here. 
The latter cut calls for a permanent 
shift of several million acres out of 
wheat. Decided cuts in acres planted 
to cotton have been offset by in- 
creased yields. Some land needs to 
go out of cotton permanently and 
this should be lands and areas which 
do not have advantages in cotton 
production with modern methods and 
technology. 


Soil Bank Can Aid, But... 


The soil bank program can aid 
materially if we really elect to use 
it for that purpose. The acreage re- 
serve can be effective in holding out 
some productive acres until surpluses 
can be whittled down. The conserva- 
tion reserve can serve the end of 
adjustment by removing from crop 


use some land which should be in 
grass, timber, water conservation, or 
not in farm use at all. 

The real objective of this program 
ought to be that of buying produc- 
tion adjustment. The measure of 
accomplishments should not be in 
terms of the number of acres or 
farmers included, but in the amount 
of adjustment bought by the tax dol- 
lars thus used. If we look upon it 
primarily as a form of crop insur- 
ance or as a way of paying out 
money to farmers generally, adjust- 
ment results will be disappointing. 
Spreading the program among all 
farmers will lead to stepped up pro- 
duction on remaining acres with 
little or no adjustment in output. 

This or any other program de- 
signed to get adjustment results 
should give the agency which ad- 
ministers it considerable leeway in 
selecting lands to be sought and ac- 
cepted. This does not mean that Gov- 
ernment should have the power to 
commandeer land. The program 
needs to be voluntary. It does mean, 
on the other hand, that no one should 
have the right to demand that his 
land or any part thereof be included. 
In short, we must fight the inclina- 
tion to view this as a sort of po- 
litical “gravy bowl.” 

Prospects are that the soil bank 
in its present form will not do the 
entire job. It needs to be supple- 
mented by other programs designed 
to concentrate more effectively on 
getting adjustments. Payments to 
farmers for taking land out or for 
shifting its use are logical. In some 


National Income Continues Up 
as Farm Income Declines 
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Stocks of Most Storable Products 
Again Increase in 1955 


Wheat 
(MIL. BU.) 
1,040 


Cotton 
(THOUS. BALES) 


13,000 


1952 "54 


1952 54°56 


Food 
Fats & Oils 


(Mit. LBS.) 


Corn 
(MIL. BU.) 


1952 


CROP YEARS BEGINNING: WHEAT, JULY 1; COTTON, AUG. 1; CunN OCT. I; FATS AND OILS, OCT. 1. HEIGHT OF BARS ARE PROPORTIONAL TO VALUE. 
1956 BARS BASED OW PROSPECTS FOR PRODUCTION AND DISAPPEARANCE AS OF OCTOBER, 1955. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


cases rental of land may be suitable. 
Land purchase may be in order at 
times, but this should be used only 
for land not suited for private de- 
velopment or where acquisition is a 
step in the process of converting the 
land to less intensive farm use or 
to nonfarm purposes. 


Should Be Free to Act Freely 


The program should be free to 
take out entire farms where that is 
appropriate. It not only should keep 
the door open to farm consolidation, 
in cases where this is desirable in or- 
der to get units of economic size, 
but should actively foster this un- 
der such circumstances. It should 
avoid taking out parts of farms 
where this leaves units of uneco- 
nomic size. We do not want to sub- 
sidize or foster inefficient operation 
in order to get adjustment. Empha- 
sis should be on the point that this 
is not a program to pay farmers for 
not producing, but a program of buy- 
ing desirable adjustment. 

The interests of both farm people 
and society generally will be served 
best by an endeavor to help indi- 
viduals fit in where their efforts will 
contribute most to the satisfaction 
of wants and, of course, to the in- 
dividual’s own desires and legitimate 
self interests. We need to clear our 
minds of the notion that somehow 
there is merit in keeping all farm 
people on the land whether or not 
that is the best place for them. There 
is no evidence to support the claim 
that the family farm is doomed. The 
trend clearly is toward larger farm 
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units, but in terms of their reliance 
on the operators and the family to 
do the labor farms today are more 
entitled to the designation of “fam- 
ily farms” than 15, 30, or more years 
ago. The fact is that many farms 
are too small for most effective use 
of modern machinery, technology, 
and the capacity of the operator. 
Let’s wear out machinery rather 
than humans in back-breaking work. 
Let’s have units big enough to pro- 
vide the family with an income 
which means comfortable living. 


Should Be Helped to Change 


Farm people not needed in agri- 
culture and with better opportuni- 
ties elsewhere not only should be 
encouraged but actually helped to 
make the change. Training for non- 
farm jobs for young people can be 
a useful educational tool. Expanded 
employment services to provide in- 
formation about job opportunities 
will help. Arbitrary and artificial 
barriers to job opportunities need to 
be curbed. Industrial developments 
in or near overpopulated rural areas 
will help overcome mobility prob- 
lems. In fact, we might give serious 
consideration to what has been 
called “homesteads in reverse”; that 
is, some form of specific aids to pop- 
ulation relocation in some instances. 
This, however, may have more ap- 
plication to easing the problem of 
low income areas than in bringing 
about production adjustments on 
commercial farms. 

The fact that increased produc- 
tivity is an important factor in cur- 


rent farm surpluses has led some to 
propose a moratorium on agricyl- 
tural research. This would be short- 
sighted. We will not lick the farm 
problem by becoming less efficient. 
Research and progress based on re- 
search are continuous. We need to 
press forward in the search for new 
and better ways. Research takes in 
not only production on the farm but 
seeks improvements in distribution 
and use of products. This function 
of Government and other research 
agencies certainly should continue. 


Evil of Bidding Against Itself 


Were the Government suddenly to 
withdraw price supports and throw 
its holdings on the market, there 
would be chaos. Such a program is 
unthinkable. But when the Govern- 
ment sets out to “buy” adjustment, 
whether through the soil bank or 
otherwise, it should get away from 
bidding against itself. Attractive 
price supports encourage farmers to 
stay out of the adjustment program 
and greater counterincentives have 
to be offered to get them in. Such 
supports also stimulate increased in- 
tensity of production on the remain- 
ing land. A gradual lowering of 
support levels as the adjustment ad- 
vances will make sense. As produc- 
tion comes more into line with avail- 
able markets, prices will strengthen 
and the need for supports, except in 
serious depression or other emergen- 
cies, will lessen. 

The most serious rural income 
problem is found among rural peo- 
ple not engaged very actively in 
farm production for market. This 
problem presents a real challenge 
to Government. However, it is not 
to be confused with the farm sur- 
plus and price problem. 


Improved Rural Living 

Public participation in improving 
rural living can come from better 
public services and different shar- 
ing in costs. Scattered settlement 
and limited tax resources affect 
rural education, health services and 
the like. This concerns all of us. 

Farmers are concerned with the 
level of productive activity in other 
lines. This affects the markets for 
their products, job opportunities 
with those who leave the farm and 
the volume and quality of goods and 
services available to farm people. 
Government has a clear responsibil- 
ity to contribute in fullest measure 
to high level stability of fiscal, mone- 
tary, and other policies. 
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1 divided by 2 makes 3 
with new HAUSERMAN Divider-Wall 


This bit of topsy-turvy arithmetic makes sense when applied 
to the problems of allocating valuable office floor space: 
1 cluttered general office area, divided by 2 HAUSERMAN 
Divider-Wall partitions makes 3 effective work units. Effi- 
ciency takes an immediate turn for the better when employees 


concealed wiring 
channels 


aluminum 


hardware 
easy erectionor 


rearrangement 


Handsome HAUSERMAN Divider-Wall finish is durable baked- 
enamel requiring only periodic washing for maintenance. 
Green, gray and tan are standard colors, and coral may also 
be ordered for gates. Any other color may be ordered for 
extra cost, later delivery. Divider-Wall is designed so that 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE INTERIORS 


December 1956 


are shielded from noise and other distractions and are allowed 
to work in comparative privacy. Designed and built by 
HAUSERMAN, new Divider-Wall has the fine features of rugged 
construction and attractive appearance you would expect 
from the leading manufacturer of movable interior walls. 


7 


simple leveling 
device 


reusable plastic 
glazing strips 


concealed checking 
hinge on gates 


your own maintenance crews can erect it right from the 
carton. However, HAUSERMAN’S nationwide erection service 
stands ready to install it for you quickly and economically. 
Consult the Yellow Pages and call your HAUSERMAN office 
today for a first-hand look at a Divider-Wall installation. 


E &. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
6 Grant Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 


Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
FREE! For a complete explanation of all the Divider-Wall 
features, an authentic color selector, specifications and 
complete listing of HAUSERMAN field offices, send today for 
your free copy of this new full-color Divider-Wall folder. 
Name 
Company Title 
Street 
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This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Be a BANKING Reporter 


E invite our readers to become 
ate contributors to these 
pages so that they may always be 
interesting and helpful to all coun- 
try bankers. To this end, we would 
like to receive from our readers ma- 
terial which they believe would be 
instructive to other bankers in their 
efforts to give customers top-notch 
banking service. 

It isn’t necessary for contributors 
to write an article. All we ask is 
that they tell us in letter form about 
their new and interesting programs 
and, if we have not already reported 
on similar items we will prepare 
them for publication. All data should 
be concise and the main points 
clearly stated. 

Won't you please check over this 
list of topics to see if you have a 
newsworthy project you would like 
to have reported in BANKING: 

Banker-farmer relations; money-sav- 
ing operating procedures; contests of 
one kind or another sponsored by the 
bank; new credit file techniques; 
scholarships for farm youths; county 
fair promotional activities; tours for 
farm customers; land and water con- 
servation, irrigation, reforestation 
practices; livestock judging; auction 
clerking; cooperation of banks with the 
Extension, Soil Conservation, and 
Forestry services; introduction of pure- 
bred cattle and poultry into the area; 
short-term, intermediate, and mort- 
gage credit facilities; credit for mem- 
bers of 4-H Clubs and Future Farmers 
of America; banker agricultural short 
courses; awards for 4-H Club leaders 
and vocational agricultural teachers; 
improved marketing facilities; sales 
promotional activities to induce cus- 
tomers to use more of the bank’s 
services; advertising and promotion to 
attract savings; Savings Bonds sales 
campaigns; methods used in attracting 
new employees; etc. 

Keep this list handy and refer to 
it periodically. 
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Missouri’s Short Course 


HE Missouri Bankers Association 

held its annual Short Course for 
Agricultural Representatives at the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
on November 6 and 7. Program fea- 
tures included a panel discussion of 
“Factors to Consider in Deciding to 
Participate in the Soil Bank Pro- 
gram.” Another panel discussed 
“Developing Goodwill and Under- 
standing Among Farm Customers.” 


Additions to National 
Credit Conference Agenda 


Ix hundred bankers from all sec- 
tions of the United States are 
expected to attend the Fifth Na- 
tional Agricultural Credit Confer- 
ence of the American Bankers As- 
sociation at the Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, on December 10-12, according 
to Harry W. Schaller, chairman of 
the Association’s Agricultural Com- 
mission. 
Joseph C. Welman, vice-president 


of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and president of the Bank of 
Kennett, Kennett, Mo., and Edward 
A. Wayne, first vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va., 
will be among the first session speak- 
ers. Mr. Wayne’s topic will be “Bank 
Loan Demand and Federal Reserve 
Policy.” The over-all theme of the 
conference is “Bank Credit for a 
Changing Agriculture.” 

In addition to Mr. Welman, speak- 
ers not previously announced will 
include J. R. Anderson, president, 
First National Bank, Green Forest, 
Ark., who will participate in a panel 
discussion of the ‘Agricultural Out- 
look.’”’ Other speakers added to the 
program roster include Harry S. 
Lekwa, president, Ackley (Iowa) 
State Bank, who will be a member 
of the panel discussing “Agricultural 
Credit by Correspondent Banking,” 
and Robert G. Cherry, extension 
economist, Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics and_ Sociology, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, who will take part in a discus- 
sion of “The Soil Bank.” 


Allan Jensen, right, a Future Farmer of America from El Reno, Okla., breke into 

a broad grin when he heard from Vice-president John L. Robertson that the First 

National Bank and Trust Company, Tulsa, had purchased his grand champion 

Hereford at the Tulsa State Fair junior auction. This was the eleventh year that 
First National has bought in the junior division grand champion 
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Instead of appearing on “The 
Soil Bank” program, as previously 
announced, Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, head, 
Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, Texas A. & 
M. College, will take part in the dis- 
cussion of the ‘Agricultural Out- 
look” during the second session. 


“Agricultural Yardsticks ” 


o keep pace with changing con- 

ditions in the organization and 
management of agriculture, the 
Committee on Agriculture of the 
New York State Bankers Association 
has completely revised its booklet 
“Agricultural Yardsticks.” 

This guide has been developed as 
one phase of a continuing program 
of research, education, and informa- 
tion designed to give commercial 
bankers a greater knowledge of the 
business of their farm customers. 
Thus, agricultural credit may be 
strengthened and more fully devel- 
oped to meet the needs of the state’s 
farmers. The new guide gives aver- 
ages for all farms in New York 
State, together with facts on farmer 
experience with respect to good 
standards of size, production, labor 
efficiency, and cost control for com- 
mercial farms in the state. 


Fair Exhibit Draws Crowd 


OLD, oil, and curiosity as to their 

¥y own weight formed a triple at- 
traction which lured an estimated 
100,000 visitors to the Republic Na- 


Backdrop of the exhibit of the Republic National Bank of Dallas included a 


miniature version of one of the bank’s outdoor display boards and a replica of the 


bank’s new 4-story building for added identification. 


tional Bank of Dallas exhibit in the 
State Fair of Texas during its recent 
16-day run. 

Some came to see the bar of real 
gold displayed on a pair of antique 
scales, balanced by the offsetting 
weight of 293 silver dollars. Others 
tried their hand at guessing the 
number of ounces of oil in a great 
globular container. And thousands 
stepped up on the platform of an- 
other pair of scales just to see how 
much they weighed — and were 
handed slips of paper showing the 
value of “their weight in gold.” 

For many, Republic’s display of 
the bar of gold bullion—worth ap- 
proximately $8,852—was their first 
sight of gold in this form. 

Each fair visitor who guessed cor- 
rectly the number of ounces of the 


See story on this page 


oil in Republic’s exhibit was given a 
$10 savings account. 

Throughout the fair, the exhibit 
was staffed by bank personnel, who 
served as “goodwill ambassadors” 
for the bank. 


Farmers Feel Rate Pinch 


RESENT American national farm 
P policy is a good one and it “can- 
not but eventually result in a more 
stable and satisfactory economy for 
the farmers and ranchers of the na- 
tion,’”’ H. H. Skaggs, manager of the 
farm and ranch division of the South- 
western Life Insurance Company of 
Dallas, said in an address before the 
Mortgage Bankers Association’s an- 
nual convention. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank of Kennett, Kennett, Mo., (standing) relinquishes the chairmanship of the A.B.A. 

Country Bank Operations Commission at a meeting of the Commission in Los Angeles to assume even greater responsibility 

in A.B.A. affairs—the vice-presidency of the Association. Some of the men who have worked closely with Vice-president 

Welman are seated, left to right, C. E. Betts, Jr., CBOC secretary; J. H. Woody, president, First National Bank, Waynesville, 

N. C.; G. R. Amy, deputy manager, A.B.A., in charge of the Country Bank Operations Commission; and L. M. Schwartz, 
president, Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans., and incoming chairman of the Commission 
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Trusts to Save Estate Taxes 


Flexibility and Centralized Management 


Overcome Problems Otherwise Encountered 


WILLIAM J. BOWE 


Until recently Mr. BOWE was Pro- 
fessor of Law at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, and he is now 
Professor of Law at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder. This is the 
second in a series of 12 articles 
which he is writing for BANKING on 
estate planning subjects. 

Mr. Bowe has been active in the 
American Bar Association and is 
the author of numerous articles and 
several books on estate planning. 


HENEVER substantial gifts or 
\\/ bequests are made it will be 
generally advisable to put 
them in the form of trusts in order 


to avoid death taxes and adminis- 
tration expenses on the later death 


of the primary donees. While the 
legal life estate will achieve the 
same result, it presents many diffi- 
cult and unsettled management 
problems. There is, in many states, 
no adequate body of law defining 
the rights and duties of life tenant 
and remainderman. What if one 
wants to sell and the other does not? 
To what extent may the life tenant 
alter the character of the property? 
These are two of the many questions 
that may arise. There are also dif- 
ficult and unsettled income tax prob- 
lems in the event of a sale, and gift 
tax problems in the event of sub- 
stantial improvements. Trusts, how- 
ever, avoid many of these problems 
because of the centralized manage- 
ment in the trustee and because of 
the extreme flexibility that may be 
introduced into a trust by giving the 
trustee broad discretionary powers. 


Concrete State of Facts 


To illustrate the advantages of 
avoiding the death taxes on the 
death of the primary donee, we will 
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assume a concrete state of facts. 
Mother inherited $110,000 from 
Father some years ago. She plans 
to leave her estate to Son. Son now 
has a $50,000 life insurance policy, 
a $25,000 residence, and a few mis- 
cellaneous assets worth about $10,- 
000. His wife is likely to inherit a 
modest amount from her family. It 
may, however, be sufficient to sug- 
gest the inadvisability of counting 
on the maximum marital deduction 
savings in his estate. 


If Estate Goes to Son 


Now, if Mother leaves the estate 
outright to Son, his estate at his 
death (allowing $10,000 for Mother’s 
death costs) will amount to $185,000. 
His Federal taxes may be estimated 
at about $23,000 (assuming he does 
not use the marital deduction). In 
addition, state inheritance taxes and 
administration expenses on the por- 
tion of his estate received from 
Mother may run to $10,000 or $12,- 
000. If, on the other hand, Mother’s 
estate is left in trust, then Son’s 
Federal taxes should not exceed 
$1,500. Thus the trust may save 
$21,500 in Federal taxes alone. Of 
course, the trust may not in Son’s 
eyes be as desirable as outright own- 
ership. He wants, quite naturally, 
not only the income but a command 
over the capital. From time to time 
his needs or desires may require him 
to “dip into principal.” 

The problem, then, is to what ex- 
tent he may be given the advan- 
tages of ownership without the tax- 
burdens; to what extent may he be 
given access to the capital without 
destroying the tax advantage? 

The Federal estate tax law offers 
several devices, through which the 
capital may be made available to 


Son or subject to his control, that 
make the trust an extremely attrac- 
tive medium. 

(1) Income. Son may be given 
all the income, which is what he 
would normally use if he had the 
outright ownership of the property. 

(2) $5,000 Invasion Privilege. Un- 
der the 1954 code, Son may be given 
the right at his whim and pleasure 
to demand $5,000 or 5% of the value 
of the principal in any year or years 
that he may desire this amount. The 
right must be noncumulative, i.e. 
if not exercised in any one year the 
privilege does not carry over. If he 
fails to take $5,000 in 1958, for ex- 
ample, he cannot take $10,000 in 
1959. He will be restricted to $5,000. 
This provision of the code was de- 
signed to permit a degree of flex- 
ibility without adverse tax conse- 
quences. 


Unrestricted Privilege 


(3) Invasion to Maintain Stand- 
ard of Living. Only if the trust as- 
sets are subject to a general power 
of appointment will they be included 
in the taxable estate of Son. It is, 
thereafter, clear that Son may not 
be given the unrestricted privilege 
to invade the corpus at will. But Son 
may be given the power to invade 
corpus to any extent necessary to 
maintain his accustomed standard 
of living. The code excludes from 
the definition of a general power of 
appointment “a power to consume, 
invade, or appropriate property for 
the benefit of a decedent which is 
limited by an ascertainable standard 
relating to the health, education, 
support, or maintenance of the dece- 
dent.” This is clearly correct since, 
if the conditions upon which a with- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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Ready Soon... 


Tampa’s Most Modern Bank 


The Exchange National Bank of Tampa sets the pace in the rapidly 
growing Tampa Bay area. Our new building, nearly completed, will 
represent the most modern concept in banking quarters 

Meanwhile we're doing more business than usual. . . ready to 
handle every correspondent service promptly, efficiently. 


You Caw ow 
The xchange National 


THE 


EXCHANGE) NATIONAL 


BANK OF TAMPA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


December 1956 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 
drawal may be made are nonexistent 
at the date of his death, he, in fact, 
has no power to encroach upon the 
principal. But the existence of the 
power will give Son a real assurance 
that the funds will be available to 
him, should he ever need them. 

(4) Trustee’s Power to Distribute. 
The trustee may be authorized to 
distribute principal to Son in the 
trustee’s sole and absolute discre- 
tion. Here Son will have to do a 
selling job if he wants sums in ex- 
cess of the $5,000 and in excess of 


his needs. But this may be a highly 
desirable limitation, since any sub- 
stantially large capital encroach- 
ment will be made only when it ap- 
pears sound in the judgment of an 
independent and impartial person 
with expert investment and manage- 
ment experience. Trustees are not 
unreasonably difficult to persuade, 
and therefore it may be safely as- 
sumed that not too high a fence is 
being built around the principal. 
Thus if Son wants to buy an inter- 
est in a business or has other needs 
for capital expenditures, an avenue 


Order Now... 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING AND FOREIGN TRADE is a timely survey of 
American economic and financial policies as they relate to world trade. Pub- 
lished for the Graduate School of Banking (A. B. A.) and The Institute of 
Bankers (London), it contains ten lectures delivered last summer at the 9th 
International Banking Summer School, Rutgers University, by these distin- 
guished bankers, economists and lawyers— 


United States Foreign Economic Policy— 
Tue Hon. Rosert R. Bowie, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Policy Planning, Depart- 
ment ef State, Washington, D.C. 


Long-Term Financing Institutions of the 
Western Hemisphere—Leonarp B. Rist, 
Director, Economic Staff, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Observations on American Economy—Roy 
L. Rezerson, Vice-President and Econo- 
mist, Bankers Trust Company, New York. 


The Financing of United States Foreign 
Trade — Aucust Marrry, Vice-President, 
Irving Trust Company, New York. 


Changes in the American Financial Struc- 
ture and Their International Implications 
—Jures I. Bocen, Professor of Finance, 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University. 


American Monetary Policy — BENJAMIN 
Haccotr Becxuart, Professor of Banking, 
Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University. 


Private Direct U. S. Investment Abroad— 
Emitio G. Treasurer, Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey). 


The Canadian Economy and Its Bearing 
on International Trade— W. E. Scorr, 
Chief of the Research Department, Bank 
of Canada. 


Latin-American Monetary and Exchange 
Policies—FeE.ire Pazos, General Manager, 
Minera Occidental Bosch, S.A., Havana. 


American Law as Affecting Foreign Trade 
—Henry Harrietp, Partner, Shearman & 
Sterling & Wright, New York. 


288 pages. Cloth bound—$5.00 a copy 


This is a book which concerns you, who play an active 
part in the execution of American economic policy. Get 
your copy NOW! Mail a check for $5.00 (post free) to 
the publishers in London, or order from your bookstore. 


EUROPA PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
56 BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON W.C. 1, ENGLAND 


of approach may be left open by 
means of this device. 

(5) Power of Appointment by 
Deed. Since only general powers at- 
tract estate tax, Son may be given 
what is technically called a specia) 
power of appointment by deed. This 
means that he may be given the 
power to direct the trustee to dis- 
tribute principal to a limited class 
of persons, such as his wife, his chil- 
dren, his grandchildren, etc. The 
only limitation required is that he 
cannot direct its distribution to him- 
self, his creditors, or for his benefit. 
This power will enable him to cause 
a distribution to his daughter, for 
example, if he desires to give her 
the funds for a home at the time of 
her marriage or to direct the dis- 
tribution of funds to his son, if the 
latter needs capital to enter busi- 
ness. Here there may be a small 
gift tax, measured by the value of 
his life interest in the income, but 
this will be very much less than if 
he had the property outright. 

(6) Special Power by Will. Lastly, 
Son may be given a special power 
of appointment by will. This will 
enable him to control the disposition 
of whatever principal is left at his 
death to and among a class similar 
or identical to the group suggested 
above as the appointees under his 
lifetime power. 


Benefits of Ownership 


With these privileges and powers, 
Son can be given most of the bene- 
fits of ownership without the attend- 
ant tax burdens. He has all the in- 
come, $5,000 of capital a year, if 
he wants it, assurance of more if 
needed to maintain his standard of 
living. He need only persuade the 
trustee when it comes to amounts 
beyond his needs and in excess of 
the income and $5,000. He may make 
lifetime gifts of the property to his 
family and he may control the dis- 
position of the property at his death. 
As to the gifts and disposition by 
will, all he need forego is the doubt- 
ful privilege of being able to give 
it to his creditors. 

A clause to achieve the objectives 
set forth above might read: 

“I give devise and bequeath all 
the rest, residue and remainder of 
my estate to my trustees herein- 
after named IN TRUST, NEVERTHELESS, 
to “hold, manage, invest and rein- 
vest, to collect the income and to pay 
over the income in quarter-annual 
instalments to my son John during 
his life. 
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“My trustees shall also pay to my 
said son such portions of the prin- 
cipal as he shall from time to time 
request in writing, not exceeding in 
any calendar year the greater of 
$5,000 or 5% of the value of the 
principal at the end of such year. 

“My trustees shall also pay to 
my said son which additional por- 
tions of the principal, from time to 
time, aS may be needed by my said 
son in order to enable him to main- 
tain the standard of living to which 
he is now accustomed. 

“My trustees may, in their sole 
and absolute discretion and for any 
reason that seems to them proper, 
pay to my said son any portion or 
portions of principal, including the 
whole, at any time or times that 
they may determine. 

“During my said son’s life, the 
trustees shall distribute such por- 
tions or all of the principal to and 
among the spouse of my son, his 
issue and their spouses, upon such 
conditions and estates, and in such 
manner, as my son shall appoint by 
signed instruments delivered to the 
trustees during his life. 

“Upon the death of my son the 
trustees shall distribute such por- 
tion or portions of the principal to 
and among his spouse, his issue and 
their spouses, upon such conditions 
and estates, and in such manner, as 
he may appoint by his last will and 
testament. 

“In default of appointment,” etc. 
(Here will follow directions as to 
the disposition of the property if 
son fails to exercise his power.) 

A later article will discuss how 
to save income taxes for beneficiaries 
through the use of trusts. 


Living Trusts 


Avoidance of death taxes on the 
death of the donee of a lifetime gift 
should be considered whenever sub- 


There isn’t much to talk about at 


most parties until a few people have 


left. 


Sometimes the fellow who says he 


is busy is just confused. 


When we stop to think, we don’t 
always start up again. 


probably doesn’t miss it. 
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The person who loses his head 


stantial transfers are under con- 
sideration. In an unreported case a 
wealthy industrialist gave his wife 
$300,000 in the stock of his company 
in 1940. He paid a gift tax of $60,- 
000. His wife died in 1947 and, un- 
der an old will forgotten at the time 
of the gift, her entire estate came 
back to him but only after the Gov- 
ernment collected $56,000 in estate 
taxes. Under a properly drawn trust 
there would have been no tax on her 
death and the property would never 
have returned to him to be taxed 
once again on his death. 

The clause suggested for the tes- 
tamentary trust with slight revision 
may be readily adapted to a life- 
time trust where it is desired to 
avoid the estate tax on the death 
of the primary donee. 


Marital Deduction Trusts 


The trusts described above will 
not qualify for either the estate tax 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


M. A. SCHAPIRO & CO., INC. 


~ November 1, 1956. 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of this Stock is made only by 
means of the Offering Circular, which should be read prior to 
any purchase of this Stock. 


263,400 Shares 
National Bank of Detroit 


Common Stock 
($10 Par Value) 


Rights, evidenced by subscription warrants, to subscribe for these 
shares have been issued by the Bank to the holders of its Common 
Stock, which rights will expire at 3:00 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, on 
November 21, 1956, as more fully set forth in the Offering Circular. The 
issuance of these shares is subject to approval by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 


Subscription Price $52 a Share 


During the subscription period the several underwriters may offer 
shares of Common Stock at prices not less than the Subscription Price 
set forth above (less, in the case of sales to dealers, the concession al- 
towed to dealers) and not more than the highest known price at which 
Common Stock is then being offered in the over-the-counter market 
by other dealers, plu s the amount of any concession allowed to dealers. 


Copies of the Offering Circular are obtainable from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer this Stock in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 


or the gift tax marital deduction, 
since the primary beneficiary is not 
given the requisite general power of 
appointment. However, in many 
testamentary trusts it is desired to 
make the wife beneficiary of the en- 
tire estate, one-half going into a 
marital deduction trust and the sec- 
ond half going into a trust which 
will skip the estate tax on her 
death. As to the nonmarital deduc- 
tion portion, the testamentary trust 
described above may be used to 
achieve this objective. Further, with 
respect to inter vivos gifts it may, 
in cases where the wife’s assets are 
substantial, be preferable to sacri- 
fice the gift tax marital deduction 
in order to avoid any inclusion of 
the gift property in her estate. 
Marital deduction trusts will form 
the subject of a later article in this 
series, in which gifts and bequests 
to spouses will be more fully de- 
veloped. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Claims in Bankruptcy—Assignment for Benefit of Creditors 


he 


ASSIGNMENT FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF CREDITORS 


Assignment is void if the assigning 
debtor never loses control of the moneys 
assigned. 


TEXAS case illustrates, all in one 

package, several ways for a bank 
to insure the worthlessness of an 
assignment for the benefit of cred- 
itors. 

Defendant in the case was in- 
debted to his bank and to the plain- 
tiff. Shortly after the plaintiff re- 
covered a judgment for the money 
owed him, the bank obtained from 
the defendant an assignment of all 
funds due him under a contract to 
haul iron ore for a steel company. 
The steel company honored the as- 
signment and thereafter paid over 
tc the bank various sums earned by 
the defendant. Plaintiff, seeking to 
enforce his judgment, brought gar- 
nishment proceedings against the 
steel company. The bank intervened, 
claiming for itself the remaining 
moneys due under the contract, by 
virtue of the assignment. 

The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
disposed of the controversy by 
awarding the money to the plaintiff 
on the single ground that the bank, 
upon receiving funds from the steel 
company under the assignment, had 
merely paid them over to the de- 
fendant, instead of applying them to 
his debt. In so holding, the court ap- 
plied the “‘universal law” that an as- 
signment for the benefit of creditors 
is void where the debtor is permitted 
to remain in possession of or to use 
the property assigned. 

However, the court pointed out 
that there were other grounds upon 
which it could have found against 
the bank. For one thing, there was 
no consideration for the assignment. 
If it were true, as alleged, that there 
was consideration in the form of an 
agreement by the bank to honor the 


69. 


defendant’s overdrafts, that was an 
illegal consideration, since the hon- 
oring of overdrafts is a violation of 
the Federal banking laws, and “no 
court will enforce an assignment 
based upon an illegal consideration.” 
Finally, the fact that the defendant 
was insolvent at the time of execut- 
ing the assignment, which fact was 
known to the bank, would have ren- 
dered the assignment, even if other- 
wise valid, void as to the plaintiff, a 
judgment creditor. Dupree v. Quinn, 
290 S.W.2d 329. 


PRIORITY OF CLAIMS 
IN BANKRUPTCY 
Court holds that chattel mortgages fin- 


ish last in contest for assets of bank- 
rupt's estate. 


United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the 3rd Circuit has held 
that, in a distribution of a bank- 
rupt’s estate, the claims of chattel 
mortgagees are subordinate to claims 
for administration expenses and 
wages and to the lien of a landlord 
for unpaid rent. The court’s decision 
suggests that the language of Sec- 
tion 67(c) of the Bankruptcy Act 
is not clear and explicit, even to 
judges. 

In an opinion filed last July, the 
court held that a chattel mortgage 
is a statutory lien and, thus, a sub- 
ordinate lien under the provision of 
§67(c) that expenses of administra- 
tion and wage claims, normally 
merely unsecured claims, shall never- 
theless take priority over “statutory 
liens” and “liens . . . of distress for 
rent.” 

After reargument of the case, the 
court came to the conclusion that it 
was “not necessary to decide” 
whether a Pennsylvania chattel 
mortgage is a statutory lien, but 
then brought the chattel mortgagees 
home last again, although by a more 
circuituous route. The court rea- 
soned that it was the intent of the 


Congress in enacting §67(c) merely 
to insure the payment of adminis- 
tration expenses and wage claims, 
not to disturb the priority of liens 
established by state law. Although 
a chattel mortgage does not fall 
within the express terms of §67(c), 
it is, under Pennsylvania law, sub- 
ordinate to a landlord’s lien. Thus, 
necessary implication,’”’ the court 
held that it is subordinate as well to 
claims for administration expenses 
and wages. In the Matter of Quaker 
City Uniform Co., Inc. (U.S. C.A. 
3), No. 11,793, Filed October 31, 
1956. 


BANK'S RIGHT OF SET-OFF 


The right can be lost if the technicali- 
ties are not observed. 


FEDERAL case decided on the 
West Coast some months ago 
illustrates that a bank must walk 
carefully when it agrees to go along 
with other creditors in an attempt 
to rehabilitate a debtor in trouble. 

A corporation indebted to plaintiff 
hank became unable to meet its ob- 
ligations as they became due. It 
asked the bank to join with its other 
creditors in permitting it time to 
liquidate its inventories. It would 
make regular payments to the cred- 
itors, equally and ratably, during 
that time, and they in turn would 
refrain from pressing for payment 
of the indebtedness in full so long 
as the regular payments were made. 
The bank agreed. 

After five payments had been 
made under the plan, the corporation 
gave up the ghost and went into 
bankruptcy. The bank thereupon set 
off the corporation’s bank account 
against the total indebtedness re- 
maining due it from the corporation, 
but, when the trustee in bankruptcy 
objected, the referee entered an or- 
der to the effect that the bank, by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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FEDERAL TAX To Hold Old Friends and Make New Ones . 


Com —— A CCH BUSINESS AND GOOD WILL BUILDERS 


IMCOME TAR « ESTATE TAX TAR Wis 


You may want to place copies of some of these 

Explanation al : timely and informative CCH booklets in the hands 
CURITY iAW it of customers, potential patrons, associates, or em- 

SOCIAL st i ployees. Your name, instead of CCH'’s, may be printed 
as Amended in il on the front cover — cover in your choice of many 
attractive colors. Cost is negligible in view of results. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


ERCE, CLEARING, HOUSE,. INC.. 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


NEW YORK 36 CHICAGO 30 WASHINGTON 4 
522 FirTH Ave. 4025 W. PETERSON AVE. 425 13TH STREET. N. W. 
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Your Own Imprint On Front Cover of Any Booklet...No Extra 
Charge—Glossy or Antique Finish Paper... 26 Different Colors! 
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of the services 

you want... through 
First National City’s 
correspondent services 


BANK EDITORS George B. 
Roberts and Norris O. John- 
son, Vice-Presidents, and Alan 
H. Temple, Executive Vice 
President, plan issue of First 
National City Bank Monthly 
Letter on Business and Eco- 
nomic Conditions. In addition 
to this Monthly Letter (read 
by 250,000 leaders of finance, 
government, industry and 
education), these officers head 
the Bank’s Economics De- 
partment, whose research is 
helpful to bankers making 
long range plans. 


Want credit information fast? First National City maintains 450,000 
active credit files—one of the world’s largest sources of credit data. 


Want overseas banking service? We have 69 overseas Branches, Offices 
and Affiliates—more than all other U.S. banks combined. 


Need bond portfolio management? The same seasoned staff that super- 
vises our own portfolio is available to serve our correspondents. 


Special industry information? Personnel assistance? Advice on operating 
problems? Name any phase of correspondent service—you’ll find it at 
First National City, and always with important plus features. That’s 
why more and more banks are naming First National City their New 
York correspondent. How may we serve you? 


First National City has become 
the first bank in the world to apply 
the Burroughs Electronic Digital 
Computer to bank accounting pro- 
cedures—an example of our pio- 
neering in the field of automation. 
Experiences and findings of our 
specialists in bank automation are 
available to our correspondents. 


The FIRST 
RATIONAL CITY BASR 
of New 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


69 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates * 75 Offices in Greater New York 
Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections e Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service + World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Offices Coverage 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 
participating in the bankrupt’s plan 
of payment, had waived its right of 
set-off. 

The Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit affirmed the referee’s order, 
holding that the deposit represented 
the proceeds of sales of inventory in 
the ordinary course of business and 
that the circumstances under which 
it was created, and the cooperation 
of the bank and the bankrupt in its 
creation, “‘were sufficient to so far 
impress upon it the character of a 
trust fund that the bank should be 
held estopped to assert a lien there- 
on or the right of set-off.” 

One judge dissented. He noted 
that the plan of liquidation was sug- 
gested by the creditors, not by the 
bank; that there was money on de- 
posit at the time the plan was pro- 
posed, and that the amount of the 
deposit was actually depleted during 
the liquidation program; that the 
sales under the plan were in ordi- 
nary course and the proceeds not 
earmarked for any special purpose, 
and that the bank itself fully car- 
ried out its part of the plan and did 
not claim set-off until the bankrupt 
had filed its petition. He argued that 
nothing had. been done to change the 
existing relationship of debtor and 
creditor into something different, 
and nothing had been shown to in- 
dicate that the deposit constituted 
any sort of trust fund. The rule 
adopted by the majority, he said, 
“will in the long run have a seri- 
ously injurious effect upon bank and 
business practices.” First National 
Bank of Portland v. Dudley, 231 F.2d 
396. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ACT 
HELD PARTIALLY INVALID 


N the suit of citizens, residents, 

and taxpayers, Arkansas’ Su- 
preme Court has held that a provi- 
sion of that state’s Industrial De- 
velopment Act of 1955, permitting 
municipalities to purchase member- 
ship in local industrial development 
corporations, violates a state consti- 
tutional prohibition against govern- 
mental subdivisions becoming stock- 
holders in, or appropriating money 
for, or loaning their credit to any 
corporation. The court also held that 
a provision of the act exempting 
from taxation bonds issued by such 
local development corporations vio- 
lates a constitutional provision that 
laws exempting property from taxa- 
tion other than as provided in the 
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constitution shall be void. The re- 
mainder of the act, the court held, 
js valid. Halbert v. Helena - West 
Helena Indus. Develop. Corp., 291 
§.W.2d 802. 


' BRIEF NOTES OF OTHER CASES 


Imposter Rule. The “imposter rule” 
applies only to situations where the 
drawer makes an instrument payable 
and delivers it to an imposter whom 
he believes to be the person whose 
name the imposter has assumed, and 
who is the very person intended by 
the drawer to negotiate the instru- 
ment. It does not apply to cases 
where an instrument is made pay- 
able to one named payee and through 
error delivered to another person 
having the same or similar name. 
U.S. v. Union Trust Co. (U.S.D.C., 
Md.) 139 F. Supp. 819. 

Bank Chartering. South Dakota 
Supreme Court rejects the doctrine 
that any person has the common 
law right to engage in banking busi- 
ness, and holds that the legislature 
has power to avoid financial weak- 
ness resulting from over-banking by 
preventing establishment of banks 
except where justified by public con- 
venience and necessity. Wall v. Fen- 
ner, 76 N.W.2d 722. 

Corporate Partner. A trust com- 
pany, organized as a private cor- 
poration under a statute which per- 
mits a corporation to act as trustee 
under any lawful express trust com- 
mitted to it by contract or will, is 
considered to be, as trustee of an 
express trust, a person legally qual- 
ified to become a member of a limited 
partnership. Port Arthur Trust Co. 
v. Muldrow (Texas Sup.Ct.), 291 
S.W.2d 312. 

Acceptances. The word “accept- 
ance,” as used in the Federal statute 
prohibiting the receipt of a fee by 
a bank officer for procuring the ac- 
ceptance of a person’s checks, means 
a promise to pay a check, in the ne- 
gotiable instruments sense, and does 
not cover the mere receiving and 
paying of checks. Schooler v. U. S. 
(U.S.C.A. 8), 231 F.2d 560. 

Federal Tax Lien. A new pro- 
cedure to assure mortgage holders, 
before the commencement of suit for 
foreclosure, that an administrative 
discharge of valueless Federal tax 
liens will be issued immediately fol- 
lowing the completion of foreclosure 
action has been announced by the 
Internal Revenue Service. Technical 
Information Release No. 10. 
JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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of your customers 
appreciate the 

convenience of NCB. 
Travelers Checks 


AND EVEN MORE do. 

: : they appreciate the fact 

_ that these checks are uni- 

: versally accepted wher- 

ever they go. It’s a fine 

thing to give them this 
protection in advance. 


Safe, spendable First National City Bank Travelers Checks, instantly 
recognized everywhere, can buy goods and services just like cash. But 
unlike the risks of cash, they are refunded in full if lost or stolen. They’re 
spendable currency at hotels, motels, transportation offices, restaurants, 
service stations, stores—here and abroad. 


More and more do banks appreciate the advantages of selling NCB 
Travelers Checks—they keep 90% of the selling commission and remit 
10% to us. Heavy world-wide trade and consumer advertising and pro- 
motion create a strong market for NCB Travelers Checks, famous for 
over half a century. All NCB Travelers Checks advertisements direct 
readers to Buy at Banks. We supply extensive merchandising aids free of 
charge, including a complete kit, tailor-made for your ready use. 


WHEN YOU SELL your cus- 
tomers NCB ravelers §_ 

Checks, you’re offering them 
a real travel service that lets 
them relax and enjoy a care- 
free trip. NCB Travelers 
Checks protect the funds they 
take with them just as your 
safe deposit vaults protect 
their valuables back home. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BAAK 
of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 
e Safe—fully refunded if lost or stolen 
e Inexpensive insurance for travel funds—cost only $1 per $100 

© You keep 90% of the selling commission—and remit 10% to us. 
¢ NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 


© Customers are directed to Buy at Banks 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THESE NATIONAL TEN-TAPE proof and control machines 
handle 65,000 items in a single day. 


“Our Walional System 
repays its cost every 3 years... 


through savings in operating expenses!” 


—The First National Bank of Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas 


“Our bank has been using Nationals 
for over 19 years,” writes L. Paul 
Tullos, President of The First National 
Bank of Beaumont, ‘“‘and they have 
always exceeded our most optimistic 
expectations. Our National System 
repays its cost every three years 
through its large savings in operating 
expenses! 

“Specifically, our Bookkeeping De- 
partment services over 18,000 active 
accounts with 10 Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines using ‘pin-point’ proof. We 
also find our Nationals invaluable in 
posting our general ledger, Savings 
and Christmas Club accounts, and 


installment loan accounts. A ‘Class 
32’ does an excellent job for our Trust 
Department and handles our payroll 
accounting, too. 

“In every case we have found our 
National System superior to other 
methods. Operator training is sim- 
pler, our records are more accurate 
and up-to-date, and over-all efficiency 
is at an all-time high. We’re more 
than pleased with our investment in 
Nationals and do not hesitate to rec- 
ommend them as a sound investment 
for any bank.” 

Your bank, too, can enjoy the many 
time- and money-saving advantages 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE BANK relies on its Nationalsfor t.Paut TULLOS, President of The First 
fast, efficient operation in all departments. 


National Bank of Beaumont. 


of a modern National System. Na- 
tionals soon pay for themselves, then 
continue returning savings as eztra 
annual profit. For full details, consult 
your nearby National representative 
—a trained systems analyst. His num- 
ber is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 


; “PIN-POINT PROOF” isolates bookkeeping errors...speeds and simplifies daily balancing, 
| TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
+ | 
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PHOTOS BY DEAN VANNICE 


The Association’s new president, Erle Cocke, vice-chairman of the board and chairman of the executive committee of Ful- 

ton National Bank, Atlanta, is at the right. At the left is the 1955-56 president, Fred F. Florence, president of the Republic 

National Bank, Dallas. Next to him is the new vice-president, Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank of Kennett, Mo. At his 
left is A.B.A. executive manager Merle E. Selecman 


A.B.A. Convention News Letter 


A Capsule of News and Views at Los Angeles, October 21-24 


American Bankers Association 
(registration 7,678) heard much 
about credit and monetary policy as 
it is working at a time when the 
law of supply and demand tugs at 
all prices, including that of money. 
Meeting on the verge of big and 
sudden events in Eastern Europe 
and the Middle East, the convention 
concentrated in large measure on 
domestic affairs—with an eye, how- 
ever, on the world’s trouble spots. 


® Speakers complimented the Fed- 
eral Reserve System’s policy of 
credit restraint; it was emphasized 
that credit curtailment is an infla- 
tion safeguard, not a penalty or a 
discrimination. 


[Ts 82nd convention of the 
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JOHN L. COOLEY 


® There was rather general opin- 
ion that money rates might well go 
higher before they go lower. 

® Business should remain good. 

® The consensus was that banks 
were meeting the sound, construc- 
tive needs of business — including 
small business—and would continue 
to do so. 

® Policy must be directed toward 
discouraging unwise credit and en- 
couraging thrift and savings. 

Some opinions in this area follow. 


Tell the Public 


The Association’s new president, 
Erle Cocke of Atlanta: Bankers 


should make clear that credit re- 
straint is a means for insuring sta- 
bility and soundness, to be imposed 
or removed as the inflation winds 
freshen or diminish. It is not an end 
in itself. 

Banking is not motivated by the 
goal of higher interest rates or a 
desire to make credit tight. These 
conditions are merely symptoms of 
what happens when it’s necessary 
to forestall a rise that might lead to 
a crash. Bankers should make this 
understood lest the public think they 
are seeking deflation whenever some 
credit restraint is expedient. 

Credit is only one factor influenc- 
ing economic growth. The forces of 
credit demand arise from outside the 
economic system. 
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Stricter Tests 


Fred F. Florence of Dallas, the 
retiring president: Credit restraint 
doesn’t imply that worthy credit has 
or will become unavailable, but that 
a stricter test of credit’s purposes 
may be required of borrowers. Banks 
mustn’t be carried away by a “pros- 
perity fever” to a point where they'll 
forget that inevitable changes will 
affect the financial status of some 
borrowers. 

Tight money doesn’t mean the 
credit machinery has stopped. It 
means that banks and the monetary 
authorities are trying to make credit 
the servant, not the master, of the 
country’s economic fortunes. 

Bankers should spread the mes- 
sage that they will continue to meet 
the worthy requirements of all busi- 
ness, particularly of small and me- 
dium-sized business. 


Keep the System 
Independent 


In a resolution the convention 
said: “The public interest requires 
that the Federal Reserve System ad- 
here to a policy of restraining undue 
credit expansion. . . . The Federal 
Reserve authorities have demon- 
strated skill and courage. Their 
judgment has been repeatedly vali- 
dated by the events. Their efforts 
to help stabilize our economy de- 
serve the support and understanding 
of our citizens. The continuance of 
a high degree of independence in the 
Federal Reserve System is essential 
to its effectiveness. .. . 

“Within the framework of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy, banks must help 


National Bank Division’s luncheon for the Comptroller of the Currency, Ray 
M. Gidney. Clockwise, First Deputy Comptrotler L. A. Jennings; Sam Fleming, 
Division’s new president and president, Third National Bank of Nashville; the 
A.B.A.’s new president, Erle Cocke; Mr. Gidney; Gibbs Lyon, retiring Division 
president, and president, First-Stamford National Bank and Trust Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn.; A.B.A.’s retiring president, Fred F. Florence; Elliott V. Bell, ex- 
ecutive committee chairman, McGraw-Hill (““Who Should Manage Our Managed 
Money ?’’), who is almost hidden by William M. Lockwood, president, Howard 
National Bank and Trust Co., Burlington, Vt., and new vice-president of the 
Division 


to balance the forces of demand for 
credit against a supply which can 
accommodate the sound require- 
ments of an economy that sometimes 
tries to do too much in too short a 
period.” 

(Editor’s note: The text of the 
convention resolutions is on page 
95.) 


Explain the Fed’s 


Policies 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 
W. Randolph Burgess: All the money 
that’s being saved isn’t enough to 
pay for the things Americans want. 


Under Secretary 
of the Treasury 
W. Randolph 
Burgess, left, and 
Eugene Holman, 
board chairman, 
Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.), spoke at 
opening session. 
Mr. Burgess 
brought “Greet- 
ings from the 
Treasury.” Mr. 
Holman talked 
on “World Pros- 
perity in the En- 
ergy Age” 


That’s the fundamental reason 
money is in short supply and why 
interest rates have risen. With de- 
mand running beyond accumulated 
savings, banks must make loans se- 
lectively. The kind of loans is left 
to the individual banker’s judgment; 
he’s the steward of national policy. 

The evidence is conclusive that 
banks generally have been following 
wise policies. 

“Our joint ability to recognize and 
explain Federal Reserve policies will 
influence public opinion of the Sys- 
tem and of sound money policies. If 
we should lay all the blame for loan 
rejections on the System, we might 
undermine its independence and in- 
vite political reprisals.” 

Avoidance of boom and bust re- 
quires policies directed toward re- 
straint or postponement of some less 
essential uses of money, and the en- 
couragement of saving. 

“The way you deal with your cus- 
tomers at this critical time will af- 
fect the public reputation of bank- 
ing more than any advertising cam- 
paign.” 


Supply and Demand 


Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of the 
Currency: We are seeing a demon- 
stration of the law of supply and 
demand such as comes only under 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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* Convention Events and People x 


President Florence convenes the first general session. On the platform are Association leaders during the past year, several 
former presidents, and staff executives 


A few of the 7,678 registrants 


Frank L. King, president of California Bank, Los Angeles, 
greets the convention for the Los Angeles banks. Mr. King 
is president of the host city’s clearing house association 


Under Secretary of the Treasury W. Randolph Burgess, 
center, presented Mr. Florence with a Treasury citation. It 
said that his leadership in promoting United States Savings 
Bonds “has been a notable contribution to the Treasury’s 
program” and “your patriotic service will be long and grate- 
fully remembered.” Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States, took part in the presentation at the first 
convention session 
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A.B.A. Treasurer George R. Boyles, 

chairman and president, Merchants Na- 

tional Bank, Chicago, was reelected by 
the Executive Council 


Evans Woollen, Jr., right, is greeted by President Florence who gave him a testi- 
monial, which is quoted in the item below 


Honors for Evans Woollen, Jr. 


— WOOLLEN, JR., president of the American Fletcher National 
Bank and Trust Company, Indianapolis, and former president of the 
American Bankers Association, received a testimonial from the officers 
of the-A.B:A. and the members of the Economic Policy Commission of 
which he was chairman for four years. 

The testimonial, awarded by President Florence, is “in grateful appre- 
ciation” of Mr. Woollen’s distinguished leadership and in recognition of 
“his broad knowledge, his sound judgment, and his eloquence of expres- 
sion in this important Association activity.” 

It is signed by President Florence; the 1955-56 vice-president, Erle 
Cocke; and Executive Manager Merle E. Selecman. 

Mr. Woollen is retiring from the EPC chairmanship at his own request. 


Color guard of the Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 


* 


FAMILY REUNION 
The past presidents’ luncheon. Clock- 
wise around the table, Francis Marion 
Law, 1933; W. Harold Brenton, 1952; 
Joseph M. Dodge, 1947; W. Randolph 
Burgess, 1944; Fred F. Florence, 1955; 
Homer J. Livingston, 1954; Erle Cocke, 
1956; Executive Manager Merle E. 
Seleeman; Robert V. Fleming, 1935: 
Everett D. Reese, 1953. On the inner 
row, also clockwise, James E. Shelton, 
1950; Evans Woollen, Jr., 1948; and 
J. Raymond Peterson, 1949. Also pres- 
ent at the convention were Frank C. 


Rathje, 1945, and Tom K. Smith, 1936 
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Speakers at the second general session 
included Dr. Arthur S, Flemming, di- 
rector, Office of Defense Mobilization, President Florence meets the press. Some 30 journalists covered the convention 
Washington, D. C., left (‘Defense for newspapers and national publications 
Through Deterrents”), and Theodore 
VY. Houser, chairman, Sears Roebuck 
and Company, Chicago (“Comments 
from a Retailer’s Point of View’’) 


* 


Night Off 

Bos HoPE emceed a variety show 
provided by the Los Angeles hosts 
in Shrine Civic Auditorium. 

Bob told the 6,000 bankers and 
wives attending the entertainment: 

“It’s a thrill to be here with all 
you paper carriers... . 

“Seems like I saw the same crowd 
at the Eisenhower rally in Holly- 
wood Bowl the other night... . 

“Haven’t seen this many Repub- 
licans since Harry leaned out of 
the White House and said, ‘Will 


somebody help me pack?’ ” 


Elliott V. Bell, chairman of the executive committee, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., addressing the National Bank Division on “Who Should Manage 
Our Managed Money?” 


Backstage, Bob posed for this picture 


for BANKING At the State Bank 


Division meeting: 
left, Dr. Rufus B. 
von KleinSmid, 
chancellor, Uni- 
versity of South- 
ern California 
(“Unity: Ameri- 
ca’s_ Strength’’), 
and W. E. Beall, 
senior vice-presi- 
dent, Boeing Air- 
plane Co. (““Com- 
petition: Moving 
Force of the Air- 
craft Industry’’) 
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Earle A. Welch, president of the Savings and Mortgage Divi- 
sion and of Meredith Village Savings Bank, Meredith, N. H., 
addressing the Division’s meeting. Just behind him is past 
president Wendell T. Burns, senior vice-president, North- 
west National Bank, Minneapolis. At Mr. Welch’s left, J. R. 
Dunkerley, A.B.A. senior deputy manager in charge of the 
Division; Harold J. Marshall, president, National Bank of 
Westchester, White Plains, N. Y. (“Getting Savings De- 
pesits”); and John R. Doscher, executive director, Opera- 
tion Home Improvement, N. Y. C. (“Bank Profit with OHI’’) 


Harold Quinton, president, Southern California Edison Co., 
talks to the Trust Division on “Investor Interest in the Elec- 
tric Utility Industry.” At table, the Division’s new president, 
Thoburn Mills, vice-president and trust officer, The National 
City Bank of Cleveland; A.B.A. deputy manager Joseph H. 
Wolfe, Division secretary; 1955-56 president Richard P. 
Chapman, president, The Merchants National Bank, Boston; 
and Eldridge H. Booth, Jr., chairman, California Bankers 
Association trust division, and senior vice-president, Title 
Insurance and Trust Co., Los Angeles 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


conditions of maximum activity. Un- 
der such conditions, there must be 
some measure of self-restraint and 
of supervisory restraint if trouble is 
to be avoided. 

The Federal Reserve's efforts to 
discharge its functions have been ad- 
mirable. “I am confident you will 
take a sound position on your own 
account and support. wholeheartedly 
the System’s efforts to meet its re- 
sponsibilities.” 


National Economic 


Council Proposed 


Elliott V. Bell, editor and pub- 
lisher of Business Week: Create a 
National Economic Council to deter- 
mine basic Government economic 
policies and report directly to the 
President. Membership would _in- 
clude the Secretary of the Treasury, 
chairmen of the Federal Reserve 
Board and of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and other top Ad- 
ministration economic policy makers. 

This council would make possible 
better coordination of monetary and 
fiscal policies and would provide ‘‘co- 
ordination in important areas of 
money and credit now beyond the 
reach of the Federal Reserve... . 

“In today’s circumstances, over- 
all credit restriction bears down very 
hard on some segments of the econ- 
omy while it does not at all affect 
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others. Thus home building is hard 
hit. But other types of construction 
are little affected. Small business is 
directly hit. The little fellow finds 
his credit drastically cut down. But 
the big corporation is not affected at 
“| 

“The truth is over-all credit con- 
trol alone is a pretty crude weapon 
to use in dealing with an economy 
where not all elements are expand- 
ing and not all lines of business need 
to be discouraged. . . . If we are se- 
rious about the business of trying 
to control the business cycle, ought 
we not be willing, at least, to give 
the authorities stand-by power to 
impose selective controls ?” 


What’s Ahead? 


Opinions on what the future holds 
for banking, for business, and for 
everybody were heard at the con- 
vention, too. Here’s a sampling: 

BUSINESS. President Florence: The 
outlook for the rest of 1956 and at 
least the first quarter of 1957 is 
very favorable. Business will be mov- 
ing along at as high a pace as in the 
past three to six months. 

RETAIL OUTLOOK. Theodore V. 
Houser, chairman, Sears Roebuck: 
Retail levels will continue to exceed 
the previous year for at least a sub- 
stantial part of 1957. Reasons: (1) 
A continued high level of capital in- 
vestment for plant and equipment; 
(2) a continued high level of Gov- 


ernment expenditures; (3) an in- 
crease in instalment credit granted 
over repayments; (4) retail “inven- 
tories in relation to sales lower now 
than for some years; (5) a continu- 
ation of full employment because of 
favorable credit and inventory posi- 
tion; (6) prices, while tending 
higher, are not keeping pace with 
wage increases; (7) election results 
will not alter the affect of these 
basic economic facts. 

ENERGY AGE. Eugene Holman, 
board chairman, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey): Great gain in 
the world’s living standards is pos- 
sible through a broader, more effi- 
cient use of energy — particularly, 
the energy in oil. The Energy Age 
requires not so much scientific an- 
swers as economic, social, and po- 
litical answers. Basic requirements 
include the highest type of educa- 
tional system which can supply a 
constant flow of fresh talent, an 
awareness of the importance of in- 
ternational trade and programs that 
facilitate it; government policies 
meriting the confidence that stimu- 
lates private investment—and peace. 

DEFENSE. Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, 
director, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion: Deterrents being built into the 
nation’s defense mobilization pro- 
gram include a strong mobilization 
base, leadership in weapons devel- 
opment, ability to retaliate swiftly 
if attacked, programs for using hu- 
man resources, and major emphasis 
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on a continual defense program. 

SAVING. Harold J. Marshall, pres- 
ident, National Bank of Westches- 
ter, White Plains, N. Y.: Banking 
faces increased competition for sav- 
ings, not only from other institu- 
tions, but from such products as 
color television, household appli- 
ances, travel, and other things that 
provide greater ease and enjoyment 
of living. Surveys reveal that a well- 
located, convenient bank can build 
savings volume although its rates 
paid are lower than competitors’. 
Banks have a great opportunity in 
this field. The potential of the mar- 
ket can only be determined if the 
banks recognize the need for reori- 
entation of objectives, reexamine 
markets, and provide services geared 
to the new opportunities. 

CoMMON STocKS. Harold Quinton, 
president, Southern California Edi- 
son Company: Only through equity 
ownership can the effects of infla- 
tion upon investment income, seri- 
ously threatening once more, be off- 
set. It is a time to search out 
“growth” situations not yet fully 
discounted. Investors may look to 
the electrical industry’s future with 
considerable confidence. 

AIR TRAVEL. Wellwood E. Beall, 
senior vice-president, Boeing Air- 
plane Company: Coming—a 200- 
passenger jet transport with max- 
imum speed of 1,500 m.p.h. at 50,000 
feet, Seattle to New York in 1 hour 
45 minutes, New York to Paris in 
2 hours 25 minutes. Rocket trans- 
portation is a possibility after 
A.D. 2000. Meanwhile, intercity 
transportation may be by planes fly- 
ing little faster than current jet 
transports, but with very different 
take-off and landing characteristics. 
There’ll be subsonic passenger air- 
craft that can take off and land in 
cities; also there’s hope for a syn- 
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session of the convention. It said: 


ing, I send you greetings. 
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sound and stable money. 


thetic chemical fuel more powerful 
than gasoline or kerosene, and for 
nuclear power in planes. 


A.B.A. Family 
Affairs 


President Florence, reviewing the 
Association’s year, mentioned these 
major developments: 

The new Department of Govern- 
ment Relations will seek greater co- 
ordination of A.B.A. activities in 
these relations at Federal and local 
levels... . The Association will co- 
operate fully with the Robertson 
Committee which is to study recodi- 
fication and modernization of finan- 
cial laws. ... The Committee on 
Federal Legislation followed the 
mandate of the Association and the 
Executive Council to obtain bank 
holding company legislation in con- 


State Association 
Section: At the 
table, right, Pres- 
ident Oscar R. 
Mennenga, exec- 
utive manager, 
California Bank- 
ers Association, 
Secretary 
George R. Amy, 
A.B.A. deputy 
manager 


A Message from President Eisenhower 


A MESSAGE from President Eisenhower was read to the first general 
“As the American Bankers Association assembles for its annual meet- 


“The nation appreciates your many services. These begin with the 
sale of United States Savings Bonds and include a substantial part of 
the Government’s current financial transactions. More important, how- 
ever, is the service you render each banking day in the economic life of 
our country. In every community your banks have a key role. Your 
decisions in lending your depositors’ money help determine the strength 
and direction of the country’s economic growth. 

“Today’s prosperity, with its heightened demand for money, has made 
it particularly important for responsible borrowers to be able to get the 
money they need, while avoiding the dangers of inflationary pressure. 
In this area, much depends on your good judgment and understanding. 

“In your meetings this year, I know you will give full consideration 
to your lending policies and you will continue to help your Government 
in giving the public a better understanding of the great importance of 
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“DwIGHtT D. EISENHOWER” 


formity with principles adopted. 
Three years of “hard work and in- 
tensive effort by all of us” led to the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. 
... The new Committee on Execu- 
tive Development should provide 
valuable service to the membership 
in helping train the executive man- 
agement the banks now need and 
will need to an increasing extent. 
... The Bank Management Commis- 
sion’s recommendation of magnetic 
ink character recognition as _ the 
common machine language for auto- 
matic processing of checks is an im- 
portant step toward greater effi- 
ciency, more economical operation, 
better service. .. . The Association’s 
increased public relations effort gives 
banking broad coverage through 
various media. Also there’s the 
nationwide program of concerted 
local action by banks to merchandise 
their savings deposit business, ‘“‘The 
Bank Is the Saver’s Best Friend.” 


Division Presidents Report 


SAVINGS AND MorTGAGE. Earle A. 
Welch: There are unmistakable signs 
of a “readjustment process.” Higher 
interest rates on savings, discount 
prices on mortgage loans, a large 
volume of construction with an in- 
dicated downward trend in housing 
starts, increasing demands for more 
liberal credit, Government agency 
market supports for insured and 
guaranteed loans—these indicate a 
“crossroads where sound thinking, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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Meet Vice-president Welman 


He’s Been a Missouri Country Banker for 30 Years 


American Bankers Association, 

Joseph C. Welman of Kennett, 
Mo., has been a country banker in 
that state for about 30 years. 

However, the president of the 
Bank of Kennett isn’t a native of 
the “Show Me” state. He was born 
in Johnston City, Ill., moving to 
Missouri at an early age. 

He has been with the Bank of 
Kennett since 1939, except for two 
years in the United States Navy 
where he became a lieutenant. He 
was made cashier and a director of 
the bank in 1930 and president in 
1939. 

Mr. Welman has long been active 
in the Missouri Bankers Association, 
serving on many committees and 
also in its presidency. 

He carried out many important as- 
signments in the American Bankers 
Association before his election to its 
second highest office at the 82nd an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles. 


His A.B.A. Jobs 


He was A.B.A. vice-president for 
Missouri from 1934 to 1936; a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Section 
5219 U. S. Revised Statutes of the 
Committee on Federal Legislation 
from 1951 to 1953; and a member 
of the Federal Legislative Council 
from 1952 to 1954; a member of the 
Country Bank Operations Commis- 
sion from 1949 to 1956, being chair- 
man from 1954 to 1956; a member 
of the Executive Council from 1951 
to 1956; a member of the Committee 
on Mechanization of Check Handling 
of the Bank Management Commis- 
sion from 1954 to 1956; a member 
of the Credit Policy Commission in 
1955-56; and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Employee Training formed 
in 1956. 


4 er new vice-president of the 
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Joseph C. Welman 


Mr. Welman is a former president 
of the Kennett Business and Profes- 
sional Association; a former presi- 
dent and currently a member of the 
Dunklin County Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation and of the Lions Club in 
Kennett. 


Many Other Civic Activities 


He is a former member and secre- 
tary of the Kennett Board of Educa- 
tion; former coordinator of the 
Kennett Civilian Defense Organiza- 
tion; former director of the Missouri 
State Chamber of Commerce; former 
regional chairman of the U. S. War 


Bond Committee; and one of the 
founders and a director of the Ken- 
nett Housing Corporation. 

He is at present a director of the 
Kennett Development Corporation, 
the Kennett Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Dunklin County Compress 
and Warehouse Company; secretary- 
treasurer of the Baker-Welman In- 
surance Agency, Inc.; and chairman 
of the trust committee and a mem- 
ber of the official board of the South- 
east Missouri Area Boy Scout Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Welman is married, has two 
sons, and lives in Kennett. 
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Heads of the Family 


FFICERS elected by the Associa- 

tion’s four divisions and one 
section at the Los Angeles conven- 
tion are: 

NATIONAL BANK DIVISION: Presi- 
dent, SAM M. FLEMING, president, 
Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., succeeding GIBBS LYON, pres- 
ident, First-Stamford National Bank 
& Trust Company, Stamford, Conn.; 
vice-president, WILLIAM M. LOCK- 
woop, president, Howard National 
Bank and Trust Company, Burling- 
ton, Vt.; executive committee chair- 
man, HULBERT T. BISELLE, president, 
The Riggs National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

STATE BANK DIVISION: President, 
A. K. Davis, chairman, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., succeeding ROBERT H. 


BOLTON, executive vice - president, 
Rapides Bank & Trust Company, 
Alexandria, La.; vice-president, BEN 
C. CORLETT, vice-president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco; ex- 
ecutive committee chairman, L. A. 
HOLLENBECK, chairman and presi- 
dent, Farmers and Merchants State 
Bank, Iroquois, S. D. 

SAVINGS AND MORTGAGE DIVISION: 
President, DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR., 
president, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, suc- 
ceeding EARLE A. WELCH, treasurer, 
Meredith (N.H.) Village Savings 
Bank; vice-president, JOHN ADIKES, 
president, Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank. 

TRUST DIVISION: President, THO- 
BURN MILLS, vice-president and trust 
officer, The National City Bank of 
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ducts at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

He has been with the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company 
(formerly the Farmers National 
Bank) since 1926, becoming assis- 
tant cashier in 1928, cashier in 1932, 
vice-president in 1945, executive 
vice-president in 1951, and president 
in 1955. 

In the Oklahoma Bankers Associ- 
ation, he has been chairman of 
Group 3, a member of the Executive 
Council, and chairman of the Public 
Relations Committee for five years. 
He is also active in the Financial 
Public Relations Association, being 
a member of its board of directors 
since 1953. He is a member of the 
Robert Morris Associates. 

Mr. Hogan was A.B.A. vice-presi- 
dent for Oklahoma on the Organiza- 
tion Committee in 1948-49. In the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, he 
was a member of its Personal Money 
Management Committee in 1946-49; 
its Savings and Mortgage Develop- 
ment Committee in 1949-55, being 
chairman since 1950; a member of 
its Executive Committee in 1949-51 
and again in 1952-55; and vice-presi- 
dent of the Division in 1955-56. 

Mr. Hogan is a member of the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce and has been treasurer of the 


DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR. 


President, Savings and 
Mortgage Division 


W. HOGAN, JR., president 
of the City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was born in Yukon, Okla. He 
received A.B. and A.M. degrees from 
Cornell University, and is a gradu- 
ate of the School of Financial Pub- 
lic Relations, which the Financial 
Public Relations Association con- 


Mr. Hogan 
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Cleveland, succeeding RICHARD P. 
CHAPMAN, president, The Merchants 
National Bank, Boston; vice-presi- 
dent, WALTER KENNEDY, president, 
The First National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; executive committee 
chairman, CARLYSLE A. BETHEL, 
vice-chairman of the board and 
senior trust officer, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

STATE ASSOCIATION SECTION: Pres- 
ident, KENNETH MCDOUGALL, execu- 
tive manager, Savings Banks Associ- 
ation of Massachusetts, Boston, 
succeeding OSCAR R. MENNENGA, ex- 
ecutive manager, California Bankers 
Association, San Francisco; vice- 
president, FRANK N. GANS:, secre- 
tary, West Virginia Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Charleston. 


Oklahoma Public Expenditures 
Council since 1946. 

Mr. Hogan is married and has four 
children. He lives in Oklahoma City. 


A. K. DAVIS 


President, State Bank Division 


K. DAvIs, chairman of the board 
e of the Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston - Salem, 


Mr. Davis 
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N. C., was born in Winston-Salem. 
He attended Woodberry Forest 
School in Orange, Va., and is a grad- 
uate of the University of North 
Carolina and of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 

Mr. Davis has been associated with 
the Wachovia since 1932, becoming 
assistant treasurer in 1938. Other 
advancements followed rapidly. In 
1946 he became senior vice-president 
and 10 years later was named chair- 
man of the board. 

He has been active in the North 
Carolina Bankers Association and is 
a former national director of the 
Robert Morris Associates. He has 
served for several years as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Carolina 
Bankers Conference, lecturing on 
credits, and has filled the same po- 
sition at similar conferences in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee. 
He is a director of the Charlotte 
Branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. 

In the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, Mr. Davis was a member of 
the Bank Management Commission 
in 1945-51 and of the State Legisla- 
tive Council in 1955-56. He has 
served on several committees of the 
State Bank Division, including the 
Executive Committee from 1952 to 
1955, being chairman in 1954-55. He 
served as vice-president of the Divi- 
sion in 1955-56. 

Mr. Davis is chairman of the 
Northwest North Carolina Develop- 
ment Association, Inc. He is active 
in the Industrial Development Pro- 
gram of the Commerce and Industry 
Division of the North Carolina State 
Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, and is chairman of the 
Winston-Salem Parking Authority. 


SAM M. FLEMING 


President, National Bank 
Division 


oo M. FLEMING, president of the 
Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn., is a native of Franklin, Tenn. 
He attended Battle Ground Academy 
in Franklin and received his A.B. 
degree from Vanderbilt University. 
He served in the United States Naval 
Reserve for three years during 
World War II, attaining the rank 
of lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Fleming was with the New 
York Trust Company, New York 
City, from 1928 to 1931, and has 
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been with the Third National Bank 
in Nashville, being president since 
1950. 

He has been active in the Ten- 
nessee Bankers Association, the 
Robert Morris Associates, and the 
Reserve City Bankers Association. 
He has just completed a 3-year term 
as a director of the Nashville Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

In the National Bank Division Mr. 
Fleming was a member of the Real 
Estate Loans Committee in 1952-53; 
chairman of the Research and Oper- 
ations Committee in 1953-54; a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee in 
1952-55, being chairman in 1954-55; 
and vice-president of the Division in 
1955-56. 

Mr. Fleming is a former president 
of the Vanderbilt Alumni Associa- 
tion, a trustee of Battle Ground 
Academy, and a trustee and mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of 
Vanderbilt University and Meharry 
Medical College. He is currently 
serving as vice-president of the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce, a 
member of the executive committee 
of the United Givers Fund of Nash- 
ville, treasurer of the Tennessee His- 
torical Society, and regional vice- 
president of the National Fund for 
Medical Education. 

He is married and has two chil- 
Gren. He resides in Nashville. 


THOBURN MILLS 


President, Trust Division 
HOBURN MILLS, vice-president and 


trust officer of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland, was born in Co- 


Mr. Fleming 


Mr. Mills 


lumbus, O. He received his A.B. de- 
gree from Ohio State University, 
Columbus, and his LL.B. from John 
Marshall School of Law, Cleveland. 
He is a graduate, Class of 1939, of 
The Graduate School of Banking, 
which the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation conducts in cooperation with 
Rutgers University at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Mr. Mills, with the Army Air Ser- 
vice during World War I, began his 
banking career with The Corn Ex- 
change National Bank of Philadel- 
phia in 1922. He has been with The 
National City Bank of Cleveland 
since 1933. 

He is past chairman of the Trust 
Division of the Financial Public Re- 
lations Association and past chair- 
man of the Trust Committee of the 
Chio Bankers Association. He is a 
founder and past president of The 
Life Insurance Trust Council of 
Cleveland. 

In the A.B.A. Trust Division he 
was a member of the Committee on 
Trust Development through Per- 
sonal Representatives from 1930 to 
1933; a member from 1946 to 1954 
of the Committee on Relations with 
Life Underwriters, being chairman 
from 1951 to 1954; a member of the 
Committee on Relations with Super- 
visory Authorities in 1952-53; a 
member of the Executive Committee 
in 1947-50 and again in 1952-55, be- 
ing chairman in 1954-55; and vice- 
president of the Division in 1955-56. 

Mr. Mills is secretary of the Elisa- 
beth Severance Prentiss Foundation 
and a member of the Treasurer’s 
Committee of the Cleveland Commu- 
nity Fund. 

He is married, has two children, 
and lives in Shaker Heights, O. 
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KENNETH McDOUGALL 


President, State Association 
Section 


ENNETH MCDOUGALL, executive 

manager of the Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton, was born in Marblehead, Mass., 
and was educated at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Harvard College. Dur- 
ing World War I, he served with the 
U. S. Army as a Ist lieutenant 
(pilot) in the 163rd Day Bombard- 
ment Squadron. 

After several years as an officer 
in a national organization of the 
Unitarian Church and later in pub- 
lic relations and editorial work, Mr. 
McDougall became associated with 
the Savings Banks Association of 
Massachusetts in 1937. He was 
elected executive manager of the as- 
sociation in 1941. He is also secre- 


Mr. McDougall 


tary of the Savings Banks Em- 
ployees Retirement Association, a 
pension trust covering the officers 
and employees of 168 Massachusetts 


savings banks. He is a trustee of the 
Newton Savings Bank, Newton, 
Mass. 

Mr. McDougall served as_ vice- 
president of the State Association 
Section of the American Bankers 
Association during 1955-56. He was 
also a member of the Association’s 
Research Council in that year. 

He is a member of the Financial 
Public Relations Association, the 
Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives, and the Bank Of- 
ficers Association of Boston; was for 
six years secretary of the Town 
Finance Committee of Wellesley, 
Mass.; and recently completed a 
5-year term as chairman of the 
Business Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

He is married, has two daughters, 
and makes his home in Wellesley, 
Mass. 


Credit... Monetary Policy...Thrift 


The Convention’s Resolutions 


Here are the resolutions adopted 
by the convention. They were read 
by the chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, Evans Woollen, Jr., pres- 
ident, American Fletcher Bank and 
Trust Company, Indianapolis. 


peace, the American people to- 
day are exerting a demand for 
a constantly rising standard of liv- 
ing. The continued fulfillment of 
this desire can be achieved only 
through the further expansion of 


[) ‘reree. prosperity in a world of 


our productive facilities. This fact 
must be understood by our people. 

We have already made trmendous 
progress because the energies of our 
free people have found expression in 
an industrial system that thrives on 
scientific and technological progress. 

The situation now confronting us 
is one in which the desire for a 
higher standard of living must take 
into account the capital investment 
needed for greater productivity to 
assure a higher standard of living 
in the future. It is impossible for us 
to do all we would like to do, and to 
have immediately all the things we 
would like to have. 


December 1956 


In a relatively free economy, the 
market place serves the function of 
deciding how much and what is 
to be done. We are fortunate that 
this function has been given broader 
expression in our economy than any- 
where else in the world. This flex- 
ibility is the fountainhead of our 
vitality and prosperity. 

We must strike a sound balance 
in our markets between our desire 
to consume and our ability to pro- 
duce. As institutions which supply 
credit to all sectors of the economy 
and which assemble savings of the 
people, this has a special meaning 
for banks. Our functions and opera- 
tions are an integral part of credit 
and savings markets. Of course, 
banks are only one of the elements 
in these markets, but that fact in 
no sense diminishes the importance 
of casting our weight on the side of 
stability and progress, or a healthy 
balance between consumption and 
investment. 

In a period such as this, when the 
economy is pressing hard against 
the limits of capacity, the public in- 
terest requires that the Federal Re- 
serve System adhere to a policy of 


restraining undue credit expansion. 
If such expansion of credit were not 
curbed by monetary policy, the dan- 
gers of inflation would be greatly 
increased. 


"Skill and Judgment" 


The Federal Reserve authorities 
have demonstrated skill and cour- 
age. Their judgment has been re- 
peatedly validated by the events. 
Their efforts to help stabilize our 
economy deserve the support and 
understanding of our citizens. The 
continuance of a high degree of in- 
dependence in the Federal Reserve 
System is essential to its effective- 
ness. 

The facilities of our banks are 
being used by business, agriculture, 
consumers, and governmental units 
to an unprecedented extent. Banks 
are serving vigorously all sectors of 
the economy, as illustrated by the 
fact that throughout the period of 
credit restraint total loans have in- 
creased materially. The number and 
amount of loans to small businesses 
have risen significantly. Monetary re- 
straint has not meant that any class 
of borrowers is being denied the 
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availability of credit for construc- 
tive use. 

Banks have the important respon- 
sibility of seeing that credit is used 
for constructive purposes that help 
to preserve stability and make for 
further growth on a sound basis. 
Within the framework of current 
Federal Reserve policy, banks must 
help to balance the forces of demand 
for credit against a supply which 
can accommodate the sound require- 
ments of an economy that sometimes 
tries to do too much in too short a 
period. 

Lest it be assumed that monetary 


measures are a panacea, we wish to 
emphasize that sound monetary pol- 
icy and its application by financial 
institutions cannot alone insure eco- 
nomic stability. 

Correlated with this problem of 
maintaining a sound credit struc- 
ture is the need of our expanding 
economy for growth in savings. The 
good old-fashioned virtue of thrift 
has never needed stronger emphasis. 
Effective utilization of our scientific 
and technological genius demands an 
increasing . flow of capital invest- 
ment, ‘which ‘in turn is dependent 
upon the savings of our people. 


Consult ee CALIFORNIA'S 


STATEWIDE INDEPENDENT BANK 


[ 


‘irst Western Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


In this regard, banks have a par- 
ticular responsibility. We must vig- 
orously inculcate in the public mind 
the virtue of thrift. As an industry 
and as individual banks, we must in- 
tensify our appeal to the public for 
savings. We can do this not only 
by merchandising our own savings 
facilities, but also by continuing to 
support the Treasury Savings Bond 
program, which over the years has 
helped to make our people savings- 
conscious. 

The incentive to save requires 
more than thrift-promotion activ- 
ities. It demands that our people 
have confidence that the value of 
those savings will be preserved in 
the years ahead. We bankers must 
devote a full measure of our energies 
in helping toward that goal. The 
value of the dollar cannot be pre- 
served unless credit is maintained 
on a sound basis and our monetary 
system is kept in good order. 


The Voting Privilege 

In a few days we shall again have 
the opportunity to exercise one of 
the greatest privileges our people 
enjoy—the privilege of voting in 
a free election. Too many people in 
this great democracy shirk their 
duty to go to the polls and cast 
their ballots. 

In the last Presidential election in 
1952 only 62.7% of Americans who 
could have voted, did so. This per- 
centage is not enough. It should be 
raised. Current events abroad un- 
derscore the importance of the op- 
portunity to express a free choice 
at the polls. People who have lost 
the free ballot have been subjected 
to all the evils of despotism. 

The ballot is the greatest instru- 
ment for freedom and human wel- 
fare ever invented by man. We who 
have it must surely use it. 

[A concluding resolution expressed 
the Association’s appreciation for 
“the hospitality shown by our hosts, 
the Los Angeles banks,” and its 
thanks to President Florence and the 
other officers and group members 
“for their loyal and effective work.” ] 


JET FLIGHT 


A dollar these days seldom lingers, 
Its course is so rapidly run, 

That it merely brushes my fingers 
On its way back to Washington. 
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Convention News 
Letter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


planning, and action are vitally im- 
portant.” 

Trust. Richard P. Chapman: Basic 
statistics and facts about the trust 
business should be available to the 
membership and the public. ‘Infor- 
mation can and should be gathered 
in such a way as to keep confidential 
the figures of individual institutions. 

.. The sooner we get started, the 
sooner we will begin to benefit.” 

STATE BANK. Robert H. Bolton: 
This is the Division’s 40th birthday 
year. In the four decades state 
panks’ assets have grown from $10- 
billion to more than $128-billion. 
Capital accounts exceed the banks’ 
total assets in 1916. 

NATIONAL BANK. Gibbs Lyon: Na- 
tional bank loans on June 30, 1956, 
reached a new high of approximately 
$46-billion, an increase of 16.3% 
over the previous year. On the other 
hand, to point up the loan-deposit 
ratio, deposits increased 2.2%. 


Also... 


The 1957 convention will be held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., September 
22-25. 

A.B.A. membership on August 31 
was 17,385 banks and branches, an 
increase of 245. Total represents 
more than 98% of the country’s 
banks and more than 99% of the 
banking resources. 


This Burroughs exhibit in the conven- 
tion’s educational displays pointed up 
the progress of automation in check 
handling by magnetic ink character 
recognition. It translated Arabic num- 
erals into a light-wave pattern 


December 1956 


Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, chan- 
cellor, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, told the State Bank Division: 
“The real genius of the American 
people is the ability to see clearly 
and then to bring into actuality the 
vision of that sight.”’ 

A dozen former heads of the As- 
sociation were presented to the con- 
vention by Executive Manager Selec- 
man at the opening session. Most 
of them are in the picture on page 
88.) 

Mrs. Phrona Whittemore of San 
Bernardino, Calif., mother of the new 
vice-president, Joseph C. Welman, 


was there to see her son inducted 
into office. 

The first television showing of the 
new A.B.A. film “Future Unlimited” 
was over KCOP-TV in Los Angeles 
on Convention Sunday. 

President Erle Cocke was inter- 
viewed on the NBC-TV program, 
“Today.” 

At the Agricultural Breakfast, 
Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the Agri- 
cultural Commission and of the Bank 
of America, led a silent tribute to 
the late A. G. Brown, A.B.A. deputy 
manager in charge of the Commis- 
sion for many years. 


IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 
established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 


bia’s rich soil. 


* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 


Colombia. 


All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 41 offices located in every important commercial 


market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves 


$21,269,887.50 — Pesos Colombian. 
$21,591 ,898.60 — Pesos Colombian. 
$13,141,357.41 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


= Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
CHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). Buga, 


BOGOTA (1), 


Bucaramanga, Cali (3), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 


El Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin 
(4), Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, 
Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S) 


New York Representative— Henry Ludeké, 
New York 56, N. Y. 
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BANKING NEWS 


Uniformity in Checking Account Analysis and Service Charge 
Systems Is Sought by New A.B.A. Operating Manual 


Harold Stonier Is Honored 
by University of Southern 
California, His Alma Mater 


Newly Remodeled and Furnished 


Men's Dorm Named "Stonier Hall" | 


Dr. Harold Stenier, retired ex- 
ecutive vice-presicent of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, was hon- 


ored in Los Angeles preceding the | 


A.B.A. convention by the University 
of Southern California, when_a dor- 
mitory on the University’s campus 
was renamed “Stonier Hall.” Dr. 


Stonier is now dean of The Graduate | 


School of Banking at Rutgers Uni- | Se a 


versity, which he was instrumental 
in founding in 1935. 

“Stonier Hall” is a men’s dormi- 
tory which has just been completely 
remodeled and refurnished by U.S.C. 
It is the first of a group of dormi- 
tories which the University is plan- 
ning to dedicate to prominent men. 
In addition to providing modern 
living facilities for men students, 
“Stonier Hall’’ includes a full cafe- 
teria. 

The dedication of “Stonier Hall’’ 
was held in Hancock Auditorium on 
the U.S.C. campus. Dr. Rufus B. 
von KleinSmid, chancellor of the 
University, spoke; and a_ bronze 
plaque “Stonier Hall’’ to be placed 
on the building was unveiled. Earl 
C. Bolton, vice-president of the Uni- 
versity in charge of development, 


| charges 


While it is realized that costs and 
necessarily vary among 


banks and different areas, depositors 
expect uniformity of method in the 
application of service charges to 
their accounts, according to William 
| W. Cottle, immediate past chairman 


presided; and President Fred D. 


| Fagg, Jr., was among those present. 


Following the dedication ceremony, 
visitors toured the remodeled dormi- 
tory. 

Dr. Stonier entered Southern Cali- 
in 1910 and 
earned two degrees within the next 
five years. He then taught econom- 
ics at the University from 1915 until 
1925, when he became financial vice- 
president of the institution. In 1937 
he won the Asa V. Call achievement 
trophy as the outstanding alumnus 
of the year. 

Dr. Stonier joined the American 
Bankers Association in 1927 as na- 
tional educational director of the 
American Institute of Banking, the 
Association’s educational section. He 
later served successively as execu- 
tive manager and executive vice- 
president of the A.B.A. He retired 
in 1954, but continued as dean of The 
Graduate School of Banking, which 
the Association sponsors at Rutgers. 

Before its renovation, ‘“Stonier 
Hall’’ was known as Aneas Hall. 


Chancellor von KleinSmid, left, and President Fred D. Fagg, Jr., of the University 
of Southern California, with the “Stonier Hall” plaque to be placed on the men’s 
residence hall named for Dr. Harold Stonier 


of the Bank Mangement Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As. 
sociation. Mr. Cottle, who is vice- 
president and cashier, Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, an- 
nounced publication of a new bank 
operating manual entitled Uniform 
Account Analysis, which is intended 
to help bring greater uniformity 
among banks in applying checking 
account analyses and service charge 
systems. 

G. Edward Cooper, vice-president 
and cashier, The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, was chairman of the 
Bank Management Commission’s 
Committee in charge of the prepara- 
tion of this study. 


Checking Account 
Service Charges 


“Perhaps no single phase of bank- 
ing has prompted more inquires or 
created greater misunderstanding in 
recent years than the subject of 
checking account service charges,” 
the manual points out. “In view of 
the competition for business and the 
practice of absorbing costs of bank- 
ing which prevailed in this country 
for so many years, it was difficult 
for people to understand why ser- 
vice charges were necessary after 
the payment of interest on checking 
accounts was discontinued. 

“Although the practice of making 
charges for services rendered by 
banks has become nationwide in 
scope, a decided variation in methods 
and rates exists. This lack of uni- 
formity has been the cause of criti- 
cism of service charge plans, perhaps 
with some justification, particularly 
by bank customers doing business on 
a sectional or national basis. 

“Thus, the need for greater uni- 
formity in checking account analysis 
and service charge systems has 
manifested itself. This objective has 
been constantly in mind in the prep- 
aration of this work, and the booklet 
has as its purpose the development 
of a guide for a plan of account 
analysis with particular application 
to business accounts. Directed prit- 
cipally to the departmentalized bank, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 
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Banks in 46 States Have 
Adopted “Saver’s Best 
friend” Promotion Program 


New Aids Added Include Folder, 
Display Card, Blotter and Decal 


Banks in 46 states have already 
adopted the “Saver’s Best Friend” 
savings promotion program which 
the American Bankers Association 
launched in September. The program 
is a nationwide project of banks to 
merchandise their savings services. 

The announcement of the initial 
interest in the program by banks is 
contained in a letter offering several 
additions to the material contained 
in the original kit. The letter went 
to every A.B.A. member bank from 
Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president of 
the A.B.A.’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division, and president, City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

The new aids added to the pro- 
gram material are a decalcomania 
for bank windows, doors, etc.; a 
folder on automatic savings; a 
counter display card matching the 
folder; and a blotter. The initial 
kit of promotional material con- 
tained a wide range of aids including 
booklets, novelties, folders, and the 
like, as well as two series of news- 
paper advertisements. 


Continuing Thrift Promotion 


The promotion program, which is 
directed by a joint committee repre- 
senting the A.B.A.’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division and its Public 
Relations Council, in cooperation 
with the Advertising Department, 
envisions a continuing promotion of 
thrift by the banks of the country, 
in which they will use newspaper 
advertising, radio and _ television, 
window and lobby displays, direct 
mail material, and publicity to in- 
form the public about the advan- 
tages of using bank services. The 
theme of the campaign is ‘““The Bank 
Is the Saver’s Best Friend’; hence, 
the nickname, ‘“Saver’s Best Friend 
program.” 

In his letter to the A.B.A. mem- 
bership, Mr. Hogan urges every bank 
to take part in the program. “Our 
goal should be to get 100% coopera- 
tion in selling this idea to every 
Saver,” he says. “It’s a program of 
local action. That means it is up to 
you to carry this message to the 
people of your community.” 
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Executive Manager Selecman Announces Promotion of Staff 
Members Ward, Kreider, Mohan, Davis, Baker, and Foley 


Announcement of the promotion 
of six members of the American 
Bankers Association’s staff has 
been made by Executive Manager 
Merle E. Selecman. Those receiving 
promotions: 

George B. Ward, director of bank 
personnel administration, was ad- 
vanced to the rank of deputy man- 
ager, and was named assistant reg- 
istrar of The Graduate School of 
Banking. He will continue to hold 
the directorship title. 

Mr. Ward joined the A.B.A. in 
1948 after several years in the bank- 
ing field. He holds a Bachelor of 
Business Administration degree 
from Rutgers University; is a grad- 
uate of the American Institute of 
Banking and of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 


Dr. Kreider 


Dr. Lawrence E. Kreider, who 
joined the staff of the Association’s 
Agricultural Commission in Febru- 
ary, was named assistant secretary 
of the Commission. Dr. Kreider was 
formerly agricultural economist of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis. 

He attended Purdue University, 
Ohio State University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and holds BS., 
M.S., and Ph.D. degrees from Pur- 
due. During World War II, Dr. 
Kreider served with the U. S. Army, 
presently holding the rank of major 
in the Army Reserves. 

Hartwell Davis, who has been 
associate editor of the A.I.B. Bul- 
letin, has been named editor. He is 
also assistant secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. Mr. Davis 
holds a Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. He served with the Air Force 
overseas as pilot of a medium 
bomber for nine months during 
World War II. 

Mr. Davis was associated with The 
Omaha National Bank from 1947 
until he joined the A.B.A. in 1952. 

William E. Mohan, who joined the 
staff of BANKING in March 1953 as 
advertising representative, was 
named assistant advertising man- 
ager of the magazine. Prior to 
coming to the A.B.A., Mr. Mohan 
was, for five years national adver- 
tising salesman for The New York 
Herald Tribune. During this time, 


George B. Ward L. E. Kreider 


Hartwell Davis 


A. R. Baker Ruth Foley 


he attended Columbia University. 

He served in the U. S. Army 10th 
Mountain Division for four years 
during World War II. 

Ruth Foley, long a member of the 
comptroller’s staff, has been named 
assistant to the comptroller. 

A native of New Jersey, Miss 
Foley attended classes at Beaux 
Arts in dress designing and studied 
interior decorating with the McElray 
Studios. Before joining the A.B.A. 
in 1931, Miss Foley worked as a 
secretary for Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. 

Anthony R. Baker, who has been 
associated with the A.B.A. account- 
ing department for the past two 
years, has been named auditor of 
the Association. 

A native of Pittsburgh, Mr. 
Baker was educated at Duquense 
University, Pittsburgh, and Pace 
College in New York. 

Prior to becoming associated 
with the A.B.A. he was employed 
by Main and Company, Certified 
Public Accountants, and Jofa, Ine. 
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Discontinuance of Direct 
Aid to Foreign Countries 
Will Be 1957 Debate Theme 


Contest in Richmond Will Be 
Ninth to Use Jesse H. Jones Fund 
“Resolved, that the United States 
should discontinue direct economic 
aid to foreign countries” will be the 
subject used for the 1957 national 


Institute of Banking. The A.I.B. is 


the educational section of the Ameri- | 


can Bankers Association. The sub- 
ject was announced recently by Earl 
H. Cunerd of the Girard Trust Corn 


Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, who | 


is chairman of the Institute’s Na- 
tional Debate Committee. 

The A.I.B.’s annual debate pro- 
gram will get under way within the 


ters throughout the country begin 
holding qualifying debates. These 
qualifying debates are the first step 


will compete in the National Debate 
Contest for the Jesse H. Jones 


prizes, to be held in Richmond, Va., 
next May 28 as part of the Institute’s 
annual convention. 


Four Geographical Districts 


For purposes of the contest, the 
country has been divided into four 
geographic districts. The debates 
between chapters, which will be com- 
pleted by March 31, will decide which 


chapter will represent each district 
in the semifinal contests. Each mem- | 


ber of the winning district teams will 
receive $100 in personal expenses 


plus transportation to and from | 


Richmond, where the semifinals will 


be held Sunday preceding the open- | 
ing of the convention. The winning | 
teams in the semifinals will then | 


compete on Tuesday for the: Jones 


prizes of $300 for the winning team | 


and $200 for the losing team. 

The contest in Richmond will be 
the ninth to make use of the Jesse 
H. Jones Fund. The Fund was estab- 
lished in 1948 by the late Jesse H. 


Jones, then chairman of the board | 
of the National Bank of Commerce, | 


Houston, Texas, and a former U.S. 
Secretary of Commerce, to encourage 
debating as a part of the A.I.B.’s 
employee educational training pro- 
gram in logical thinking, sound 
analysis, 
others. 
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and ability to convince | 


Thomas F. Glavey Reports 
Good Downtrend in Bank 
Holdups and Burglaries 


Defalcation Losses Are Up in 
Fiscal 1956 Over Fiscal 1955 


The downward trend in bank hold- | 


ups and burglaries reported for the 


first half of the American Bankers | 


| Association’s fiscal year continued 
debate program of the American | 


in the second half of the year ending 
August 31, 1956, according to 


Thomas F. Glavey, chairman of the | 
Association’s Insurance and Protec- | 


tive Committee. ‘For the first time 
in 12 years there has been a gratify- 
ing reduction 


“Comparing 1956 with 1955, bank 


next few weeks as individual chap- | holdups decreased 27%, from 228 to 


163 and bank burglaries decreased 


49%, from 57 to 28,” Mr. Glavey said | 


in a summary appearing in the No- 


in choosing the two teams aiid | vember Protective Bulletin. “In ad- 


| dition to the reduction from 369 to 
| 297 in the total number of crimes of | 


Band | violence, evidence of better prepared- | 


| ness on the part of banks is that 57 | : 
| ican Institute of Banking, educa- 


holdups were frustrated and 49 at- 


tempts at burglary failed,” he added. | 

Continuing, Mr. Glavey, who is | 
| vice-president of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, stated that “this year 106, | 


or 36% of 297 robbery attacks were 


unsuccessful and last year the un- | 


successful attack bered 89, , 
of New York, New York City. 


only 23% of 369.” 


Defalcation Loss Increase 


There was, however, an increase in 
bank defalcation losses. 


increase over the first six months of 
1955, when 25 bank defalcation 
losses of $10,000 or more totaled 
$1,500,000.” 

Chairman Glavey said that “we 
firmly believe that auditing proce- 
dure and internal controls have been 
vastly improved in thousands of 
banks during recent years with the 
result that today fewer losses re- 


main hidden to cumulate into large | 


amounts. Nevertheless, too many of 
the smaller banks have not yet 
adopted an adequate program for 
audit control, as recommended by 
the A.B.A. Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission in its booklet How 


New Operating Manual 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 


| it is designed to complement the re- 


cent publication of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association entitled 


| A Complete Service Charge Program 


for Smaller Banks.” 

For easy use, the 44-page manual 
has been divided into chapters, deal- 
ing with determination of rates of 
income and expense, converting rates 
into selling prices, earnings credit, 
cost of servicing the account, net 
profit or loss, determination of ser- 
vices to be included in account analy- 


| sis, account analysis application, and 
successful merchandising. The man- 
in the number of | 
| crimes of violence committed against | 
| banks,” said Mr. Glavey. 


ual contains illustrations of forms, 
check list for application of service 


| charges, account analysis forms, and 


the form of an average balanced 
card. 

One copy of the new manual will 
be sent to all A.B.A. member banks, 


A.I.B. Executive Council 
Will Meet January 22-25 


The annual midwinter meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Amer- 


tional section of the American 
Bankers Association, will be held in 
The Tides Hotel, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., January 22-25, 1957, accord- 
ing to Leroy S. Clark, president 
of the Institute and vice-president, 
The Marine Midland Trust Company 


The Executive Council, which is 
the governing body of the A.IB, 


| consists of 12 members elected from 


‘ | vari ions of the country, the 
“During | various sections y 


the first six months of 1956,” he said, | 
“35 defalcation losses of $10,000 or | 
more and aggregating $3,700,000 | 
were reported. This represents an | 


elected national officers of the In- 
stitute, and the immediate past 
president. 


to Set Up an Audit Program in the 
Smaller Bank, published in 1953.” 

He pointed out that a survey of 
blanket bond coverage carried in 
1955 by 12,886 banks insured by the 
FDIC reveals that only 5% of the 
banks had fidelity coverage in 
amounts less than the A.B.A. sug- 
gested minimums for banks of simi- 
lar sizes. 

Mr. Glavey further stated that 
“banks which have only the mini- 
mum amount of blanket bond cover- 
age suggested, or less than the mini- 
mum, should consider joining the 
vast majority of banks, 75%, which 
carry higher amounts.” 
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Institute of Bankers of England Cites Dr. Harold 
Stonier for Leadership, Services to American Banking 


Dr. Harold Stonier, dean of The 
Graduate School of Banking, and re- 
tired executive vice-president, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, has been 
named an Honorary Fellow of The 
Institute of Bankers, according to in- 
formation received from T. M. Bland, 
president, Institute of Bankers, Lon- 
don, who is a director of Barclays 
Bank, Ltd. The Institute of Bankers 
is the English counterpart of the 
ALB. 


In his letter, Mr. Bland calls 
attention to the fact that Dr. Ston- 
ier is the fourth recipient of the 
honor of election as an Honorary 
Fellow to The Institute of Bankers; 
and he is the first citizen of another 
country to have been elected. 


Outstanding Service 


Mr. Bland stated in his letter: 
“The Council would like me to tell 
you that they regard your services 


to American banking, and to banking 
education in America, as outstand- 
ing; your faith in the future of 
American banking and your deter- 
mination to ensure, with foresight 
and imagination, that this faith 
should be justified have already had 
their effect; and your impress will 
live in the annals of banking wher- 
ever English is spoken, and beyond. 

“The Council joins me in the hope 
that you still have many years be- 
fore you in which to pursue your 
ideals and to find satisfaction in 
the great achievements that are al- 
ready yours.” 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Federal Reserve Revises 
Credit Statistics Series 


_ Federal Reserve System has 
revised its statistics on consumer 
credit, the revision going back 
through 1940. 


This revision has raised the esti- 
mate of total consumer credit out- 
standing as of December 31, 1955, 
by about 7% or $2.4-billion. All 
major types of consumer instalment 
and noninstalment credit — except 
automobile credit—were increased 
by the revision. 


The downward revision in the esti- 
mate for automobile paper amounted 
to $844-million for the end of 1955, 
and reflected primarily a reduction 
in the estimates of the holdings of 
sales finance companies. While auto- 
mobile paper held by these com- 
panies was overstated, the growth 
in other consumer goods paper and 
personal loans held by the finance 
companies was understated. 


The net effect of the revision is to 
raise the estimated amount of total 
consumer instalment credit held by 
all finance companies. 


Revision of commercial bank data 
for instalment credit resulted in a 
net upward revision of $254-million 
in outstanding instalment credit as 
of December 31, 1955. Data from 
condition statements has provided 
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the basis for revision of the esti- 
mates of single-payment loans at 
commercial banks and all consumer 
loans held by mutual savings banks. 
These adjustments resulted in a 
$242-million increase in single-pay- 
ment loans to consumers at com- 
mercial banks and a slight upward 
revision of short—and intermediate 
—term consumer loans at mutual 
savings banks. 


Treat Purchased Paper 
As if Direct Bank Loan 


EORGE A. MOONEY, Superinten- 
dent of Banks of the State of 


New York, reminds bankers that 
when a bank purchases a conditional 
sales contract, the consumer is bound 
to feel that the bank is a party to 
his original transaction. 

In an address at the recent annual 
convention of the Iowa Bankers As- 
sociation at Des Moines, Mr. Mooney 
had this to say: 


“Does my Department get letters 
of complaint about banks in the con- 
sumer credit field? We do, indeed. 
Our procedure is to send copies of 
these letters to the president of the 
bank concerned, requesting an ex- 
planation. 


“What happens? In almost every 
instance, where rate is concerned, 
the bank points out that it purchased 
a conditional sales contract in good 
faith. The bank declares that the 


relations. 


complaint is therefore misdirected 
and that the purchaser should take 
up his grievance with the retailer 
who originated the contract. ‘Let 
him take it up with the furniture 
company! Tell him to talk to his 
friendly jeweler! Send him back to 
the used car lot!’ That often is the 
attitude. 


Involves Public Relations 


“But, gentlemen, these complaints 
are not a dry question of law, they 
involve a vital question of public 
The important thing is 
that in the purchaser’s mind the 
bank is a party to the transaction, 
as much as the original seller. 


“First, the bank is identified with 
the merchandise. Second, in dealing 
with a bank a man expects bank 
rates, and not finance company rates 
—which include service charges. 

“Let me remind vou that in the 
past decade, we have seen nothing 
less than a revolution in bank public 
relations. The depression and the 
ensuing bank holiday were the oc- 
casion for lowering the public es- 
teem of banks and bankers. 


“Then came the recovery and the 
war and the postwar boom. Like 
turtles in the sunshine, bankers be- 
gan to come out of their shells. Pub- 
lic relations programs were born and 
put into effect with gratifying re- 
sults. 

“Today, figuratively speaking, the 
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front door of bank public relations 
is draped with bright bunting and 
the flags are flying. But what about 
the many smaller side doors through 
which the purchased paper enters- 
To name only one item. Here the 
wood is often chipping and the 
paint is peeling off, so to speak. 


“Approach this from another an- 
gle. If you were a vice-president in 
charge of consumer credit, how 
would you deal with complaints 
about your way of doing business? 
Well, I do not know if this is an 
unusual attitude, but some officers 
are prone to keep their complaints 
within their own departments. 

“And the top man, only partly 
aware of the facts, and with legal 
counsel backing him up, will then 
wave off any suggestion of culpa- 
bility. 


Re-appraisal Is in Order 


“Perhaps a re-appraisal of our 
relations with customers is in order. 
A quick calculation will tell you 
that the American people today are 
paying out about $3.5-billion a year 
in interest and credit charges on 
various forms of consumer credit. 
In New York State, alone, the banks’ 
gross income on consumer credit 
must amount, conservatively, to 


* about $175-million each year. 


“These are respectable sums. The 
ultimate source of this business, the 
consumer, deserves every considera- 
tion. What is the point of pouring 
out millions of dollars on public 
relations in great campaigns, and 
then losing the war by dissipating 
the goodwill created in a lot of 
minor skirmishes? 


“Bankers must take a new look, a 
closer look, at both the retail mer- 
chants and the products which they 
help finance, and which by implica- 
tion carry their good name.” 


Highlights from a Survey 


ORTHWESTERN BANKER for No- 
N vember reports the results of a 
survey it made on instalment loans 
in the upper midwestern states— 
and some very interesting things it 
found, a few of which are briefed 
here: 

Among banks with under $5-mil- 
lion in deposits, 73% had no instal- 
ment loan departments. In banks 
of over $5-million of deposits, 95% 
had instalment loan departments. 

Among banks with $15-million or 
more of deposits, 90% keep the in- 
stalment loan department open for 
longer hours than the rest of the 


bank, as compared with 53% follow- 
ing this practice in smaller banks, 

Except with banks of under $2.5. 
million in deposits, indirect loans 
showed greater delinquencies than 
the banks’ direct loans. 

In all size categories, the ma jority 
of banks provide credit life ingur- 
ance to cover instalment loans. 


Offers Insurance Plan 


IDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST 

CoMPANY, in cooperation with the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, has announced a group 
life insurance plan for instalment 
creditors. The plan, first of its kind 
offered by a bank in Pennsylvania, 
is at present available only to Penn- 
sylvania banks in the Third Federal 
Reserve District. 


The plan is for all banks, regard- 
less of size, which desire a way to 
insure their instalment borrowers 
and the bank against loss of earning 
power through death—and at mini- 
mum rates. It provides not only 
that a bank can receive the insured 
unpaid balance of an eligible instal- 
ment loan account immediately and 
in full if a borrower dies before 
completing payment, but also elimi- 
nates troublesome negotiations with 
heirs and estates. 


News On Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


New Pay N Save Plan 


HE Alton (Ill.) Banking & Trust 
Company has introduced a two- 
part “Pay ’N Save” plan. 

The first division serves the cus- 
tomer who desires to borrow a spe- 
cific amount as a savings goal. The 
second division serves the customer 
who desires to achieve a specified 
savings goal at the same time he is 
paying off another loan or purchase. 
The first division operates as follows: 
The customer, with the help of the 
bank, selects a savings goal to be 
reached at the end of a specified 
period of time. The bank deposits 
in a savings account the total amount 
of the savings goal plus an addi- 
tional amount which represents the 
interest which the bank would nor- 
mally charge for an instalment loan 
of like size. 
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For example, if the saver selects 
a savings goal of $500 to be reached 
in one year, the bank will deposit 
$531.96 in his account to be repaid 
in 12 monthly instalments of $44.33 
each. A regular noninterest bear- 
ing instalment loan note is signed 
with the savings account pledged as 
collateral. A monthly payment plan 
is set up and a coupon book is sent 
to the customer. At the end of the 
specified time, if he has made his 
regular monthly payments, the cus- 
tomer has a savings account in the 
amount of his savings goal plus the 
accumulated bank interest previ- 
ously mentioned. Life insurance 
coverage for the amount of the loan 
protects the customer at no addi- 
tional cost. Interest payments are 
made by check twice a year, to the 
customer, on the amount the cus- 
tomer has paid in. 


The second division of the Pay ’N 
Save Plan operates in this way: 
when the customer comes into the 
bank to make application for a per- 
sonal loan for some reason other 
than savings, the loan interviewer, 
after approving the credit, suggests 
doubling the amount of the loan 
and doubling the payment period. If 
the customer desires this plan, the 
bank furnishes a regular coupon 
payment book and the customer 
makes regular monthly payments. 
At the end of these monthly pay- 
ments, the customer has paid off his 
original loan, has a savings account 
in the bank for the same amount 
as the original loan, plus interest. 
Interest payments on the deposits 
in the savings portion of the loan 
are made twice a year by check. The 
customer gets a life insurance policy 
at no additional cost. 
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Alton Banking reports that some 
interesting results were observed 
after the first 14 days of the Pay ’N 
Save Plan. First, the plan was ap- 
proximately three times as success- 
ful as anticipated. Secondly, the 
average amount of a Pay ’N Save 
joan was much higher than foreseen. 
At the present time, the average 
joan in the Pay ’N Save Plan is 
running close to $1,000; the average 
length of the loans is close to two 
and one-half years. The plan is free 
to the customer; he pays no inter- 
est; and he actually collects interest 
on his payments semiannually by 
check. 


Christmas Club “Kitty” 


9) and prosperity pay off,” 
said Edward F. Dorset, presi- 
dent of Christmas Club A Corpora- 
tion, when announcing that 12,800,- 
000 Americans had saved $1.187-bil- 
lion in the 1956 Christmas Club. This 
record-breaking sum was accumu- 
lated in some 6,800 banks and sav- 
ings institutions throughout the na- 
tion. 

“The huge Christmas Club this 
year is a natural result of the high 


Charles G. Garrett, vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, left, and John Tully, district 
manager of General Electric Sup- 
ply Company, New York, are shown 
agreeing to a new sales plan to 
open special savings accounts for 
GE salesmen who are able to in- 
crease their sales of GE water 
coolers during the fall season. For 
each three water coolers sold by a 
salesman, General Electric will de- 
posit in his name a certain amount 
of money in a special Christmas 
savings account that cannot be 
touched until December 14. GE is 
planning on expanding the sales 
campaign, linking it up with the 
local banks in each of the country’s 
major cities 
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Schedule 


*Total in 


One 
Year 
(12 mos.) 


*Total in 
Pay 'N Pay’ N 


Savings Goal Save 


(36 mos.) 


of Pay 'N Save Plan 


*Total in 
Pay’N 


Three Four 


*Total in 
Years 'N 


*Total in 
Pay'N 


Pay’N 
Save 


2659.80 | 


plans available 
up to 5000.00 


3138.24 | 


* Plus interest check mailed to you semi-annually. 


degree of employment and the over- 
all prosperity of our people,” said 
Mr. Dorset. 

The 1956 payoff is the largest in 
the history of the Club and repre- 
sents an increase over 1955 or $57,- 
000,000 (5%), with 300,000 more 
members. The average check this 
year amounts to $92.73 for each 
member. 

Of the 6,800 institutions 148 had 
clubs in excess of $1,000,000 each. 
As in past years, New York leads 
with 2,615,833 members and $252,- 
107,041, followed by Pennsylvania 
with 2,001,623 members and $181,- 
539,855, and then New Jersey with 
1,144,106 members and $137,989,- 
946. With the rapid growth of the 
Club on the Pacific Coast, California 
reached fourth place with 936,423 
members and $101,128,002. 

Surveys made by Christmas Club 
A Corporation forecast how Christ- 
mas savings will be used: 
Christmas purchases. $ 294,400,000 
Permanent savings. . 360,800,000 
Year-end bills 66,500,000 
Insurance premiums. 122,300,000 
112,800,000 
41,500,000 
79,500,000 
30,900,000 


Miscellaneous 

Mortgage payments . 

Education 

Purchase of house- 
hold furnishings. . 78,300,000 


$1,187 ,000,000 


Supt. Mooney Speaks 


eee BANKING AT A CROSS- 
ROADS” was the subject of a 
talk by New York Superintendent 
of Banks George A. Mooney before 
the 63rd convention of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York. A few points made by 
Mr. Mooney: 

“Here we are in 1956 with a $50- 


billion industry in New York State. 
This is an industry which none of us 
has the slightest mandate to dis- 
solve. 

“Your committee discarded the 
idea of asking the Joint Legislative 
Committee to revise the Banking 
law for consumer credit powers. I 
wonder if this rejection was not 
premature. ... 

“Under present conditions this is 
an excellent time for savings banks 
to reexamine their role in family 
credit. Commercial bank credit is 
TOME «<< 

“One look at the balance sheet of 
any active savings bank in New York 
State today will tell you that you 
are waist deep in mortgage lending 
which is nothing less than extend- 
ing credit to young families. .. .” 

Speaking on “new types of sav- 
ings,’ Superintendent Mooney said 
that “this is an age of box tops, 
coupons, and green stamps. Young- 
sters can hardly wait to dive to the 
bottom of their box of crispy crawly 
corn flakes to get their tin-whistles 
or space goggles. . . . Where is the 
incentive for my own children to 
make regular weekly deposits in 
their school savings accounts? ... 

“... Possibly savings banks could 
devise a plan whereby they could 
offer different classes of accounts. 
Terms might be long and fixed and 
withdrawals subject to prior notice. 

“If commercial bankers accuse 
savings banks of having self-per- 
petuating boards of trustees, I see 
no reason for blushing. The trustee 
system of managing savings banks 
has given your industry a proud 
record of integrity and safety in 
managing other people’s savings. 
... There is probably no compelling 
reason to depart from the mutual 
form which has served depositors 
so long and so faithfully... . 
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“Four years ago one of your num- 
ber publicly discussed the pros and 
cons of Federal charters for savings 
banks. I, too, have been thinking 
about Federal charters for savings 
banks. If you believe in the dual 
banking system, as I do, there is 
virtue in an institution having ac- 
cess to another chartering authority. 
It is a check on arbitrary or capri- 
cious supervisory policies.” 


Mutuals Reply to Roth 


OSEPH A. KAISER, president, Wil- 

liamsburg Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, and chairman of the special 
branch committee of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York, has issued a rebuttal to 
testimony given before the joint com- 
mittee of the State Legislature by 
Arthur T. Roth, president, Franklin 
National Bank, Franklin Square, 
N. Y. Mr. Roth proposed, among 
cther things, that the savings banks 
be converted into stock-ownership 
commercial banks. 

Mr. Kaiser made these points: 

In the nine cities in New York 
State where savings bank branches 
have been opened, savings bank de- 
posits have increased 291.6% since 
1939 and commercial bank time (sav- 
ings) deposits 263.5%. The report 
cited this as evidence that side-by- 
side existence of both kinds of banks 
led to healthy growth for both. 

In not one of the cities did com- 
mercial banks fail to enjoy substan- 
tial growth. In Westchester, where 
countywide branch banking has 
been available to both kinds of 
banks, commercial bank time de- 
posits rose 118.1% in the last three 
years, savings bank deposits 113.3%. 


The First National Bank of Seaford, Del., took advantage of the coming of 
the circus to promote savings accounts in the junior banking department. 
“Rayford the Clown” spent the entire day distributing clown buttons and 
lol!ypops to all the children who came into the bank. To the children who 
made a deposit of $1 or more to existing accounts or opened new accounts 


in that amount, the bank gave “Circus Saver Coin Books, 


” autographed by 


Rayford. Around 350 children visited the bank and a sizable number of 
deposits were made 


In the 29 counties in which sav- 
ings banks operated, savings bank 
deposits increased 22.3% from 1952 
to 1954, time deposits of commercial 
banks 17.9%. In the remaining 
counties, time deposits of commer- 
cial banks increased only 11.4%. 

Seventeen of the savings bank 
counties with lower per capita in- 
come have higher per capita savings 
than those of the nonsavings bank 
county with the highest per capita 
income. 

Over the past four years, he said, 
the state franchise tax paid by the 
savings banks has been more than 
twice the rate paid by commercial 
banks. 


William F. LaMorte, business and civic leader, makes application for savings bank 

life insurance policies for his 17 grandchildren, each of whom is a depositor of 

the North Side Savings Bank, Bronx, N. Y. Seated in the center at the table, 

left to right, are President C. W. Borchers; John Crinnion, manager of bank’s life 

insurance department; and Mr. and Mrs. LaMorte. The grandchildren are seated 
on the left and on the right 


Employee Savings Contest 


ULSA’S First National Bank and 

Trust Co. launched a “triple- 
barreled” campaign during October 
to increase its total savings depos- 
its. The bank combined interior 
bank displays, an intensified adver- 
tising program, and an employees’ 
contest to get maximum results, 
carrying out the bank’s theory of 
“department store’’ selling with in- 
tensive point-of-purchase campaign. 

The nearly 500 employees were 
split into 32 teams, and each sup- 
plied with cards which they handed 
out to bank customers and friends. 
When these cards were presented at 
the savings window, along with a 
new deposit, the employee who 
handed out the card received points 
based on the amount of the deposit. 


Offers 10 New Thrift Plans 


Low new types of savings accounts 
are being offered by the Phila- 
delphia Saving Fund Society in a 
program to give better service, meet 
competition, and to help relax the 
tight money market. The new ac- 
count classifications will all draw 
interest. 


POSITIVE PROOF 
You’re sure he’s a highly success- 
ful exec. 
If you can’t read his name on letter 
or check! 
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News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


Mortgage Money Market 


CONTINUATION of the tightness 
A in the mortgage money market 
until there is a definite change in the 
underlying cause is foreseen by Dr. 
Raymond Rodgers, professor of 
banking at the New York University. 
Dr. Rodgers feels that quick rem- 
edies are inherently inflationary. The 
long-term factors which can end the 
credit and capital squeeze, in his 
opinion, are: a slowing up in busi- 
ness activity, a consequential in- 
crease in real savings, a reversal of 
the upward price trend, an increase 
in unemployment, and a sufficient 
consequence to induce the Federal 
Reserve authorities to relax their 
credit restraint. Since none of these 
conditions appear likely in the im- 
mediate future, no appreciable eas- 
ing should be expected, he said. 


Cole Against Interest Hike 


"peta bankers, who have re- 
cently advocated freeing the 
interest rates on FHA and VA mort- 
gage loans to again make them 
attractive for institutional invest- 
ment, were told recently by the Gov- 
ernment’s top housing official that 
he does not foresee any action being 
taken. 

Albert M. Cole, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, speaking before members 
of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America in Chicago, also de- 
clared that the building industry, 
which is now producing between 
1,100,000 and 1,200,000 housing 
units annually, is anything but “a 
sick industry.”’ 


Mason Skeptical About Rise 


ORMAN P. MASON, Commissioner 

of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, declared recently that an 
increase in the present 414% FHA 
interest rate would not be a prac- 
tical move unless a similar increase 
could be made in the VA 414% rate 
and the latter could come about only 
through action of Congress. Further, 
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he declared, ‘“‘we have had no assur- 
ance from anyone that an increase in 
the interest rate would cause any 
more cash to be in circulation or 
insure more cash for home mortgage 
loans.” 

Mr. Mason declared it is too 
early to judge the full effect of the 
Government’s 4-point “relaxation” 
program. 

“In combination, the liberalizing 
actions of FNMA and the Home 
Loan Bank Board should help sub- 
stantially to bring about a better 
supply of mortgage funds in the next 
few months, particularly for fami- 
lies in small communities and those 
in the market for lower - priced 
homes. It is these people for whom 
shortages of funds are most serious.” 


Pension Fund Mtge. Market 


HE vast pension fund market 

will be further opened to mort- 
gage loans if their net yield can be 
kept competitive with other forms 
of investment and if many states in 
the country will make it legally 
possible for these funds to invest 
easily, Esmond B. Gardner, vice- 
president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, said in an address 
before the 43rd annual convention 
of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America. 

Mr. Gardner mentioned two rea- 
sons why pension trusts have not as 
yet gone heavily into mortgage loan 
investment: 

“First, the net interest return has 
not always been competitive with 
other forms of investment,” he said. 
“It must be emphasized that the 
ability to sell the investment 
promptly without being subjected 
to heavy expense is part of the rea- 
son why mortgage interest rate 
should exceed the comparative rate 
on corporate bonds. There is good 
reason for a pension fund to seek the 
highest net yield consistent with 
reasonable safety as an increase in 
yield will either result in a sub- 
stantial decrease in cost or permit 
an increase in benefits. On an 
actuarial basis, it is usually said that 
an increase of 14 of 1% in the rate 


HOUSING STARTS 


There were 93,000 new per- 
manent nonfarm dwelling units 
started in October, including 
2,200 public units. The seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of private 
starts is 1,050,000. 


of annual yield will result in a de- 
crease of 5% to 6% in the cost or 
permit a similar amount of increase 
in the benefits. 

“Unfortunately it is not easy to 
cross state lines at the present time 
—a problem which does not exist in 
connection with corporate bonds. To 
show how complicated the matter 
may become, let us assume that a 
state has a reciprocal statute as to 
estates and trusts under a will, but 
that there is a specific prohibition 
against an out-of-state bank acting 
under a voluntary trust agreement 
and a pension trust is a voluntary 
trust. This assumed state may also 
have a statute which permits an out- 
of-state bank to lend money on 
mortgages on property within its 
boundaries and to foreclose if neces- 
sary. 


Out-of-State Bank 


“It is not expressly stated, however, 
that an out-of-state bank acting as 
a trustee is included. The assumed 
state may not have any statute re- 
lating specifically to leasebacks but 
the prohibition previously mentioned 
against acting under a voluntary 
trust prevents the taking of title to 
real estate directly in the name of 
the pension trustee. This may not 
conclude the matter, however, as the 
possibilities of taking title in the 
name of a corporation or of another 
trustee would then have to be ex- 
plored. If a corporation should be 
formed, it will be exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax as ‘feeder corpora- 
tion’ as all of its stock would be held 
by a tax exempt organization—the 
pension trust. The state assumed in 
this example may not grant a similar 
exemption and, therefore, the tax 
laws of the state would have to be 
examined and an effort made not 
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only to provide for the amount of 
the present tax but also to provide 
for increases and, for possible 
changes in the tax laws over the 
period of the lease which probably 
runs for many years. Other laws of 
the state would also have to be ex- 
amined to determine if it is one of 
those which require that at least one 
of the corporation directors be a 
resident of that state.” 


National Housing Inventory 


eens for a National Housing In- 
ventory Program are being com- 
pleted by the Census Bureau. Be- 
ginning in December, census enu- 
merators will visit approximately 
380,000 homes in 21,000 predesigned 
small land areas located in 638 
counties and independent cities in 
all of the 48 states. They will col- 
lect information on the types of 
changes which have occurred in 
dwelling units in the small areas. 
These data will be compared with 
the 1950 Census of Housing which 
produced a complete report on the 
housing situation in the United 
States. 

The inventory program will in- 


clude a special enumeration intended 
to furnish up-to-date information on 
the mortgage debt of home owners. 


Mortgages for the Elderly 


OMPLYING with a Presidential 
C order calling for special assist- 
ance to elderly persons wishing to 
purchase homes, FNMA recently set 
up a special $20,000,000 secondary 
mortgage market fund. 

FNMA is now able to enter into 
contracts to purchase from “qualified 
sellers” only mortgages or 20% 
immediate participations in mort- 
gages insured by FHA for elderly 
people. This is authorized under 
Section 203 (b) or Section 207 of the 
National Housing Act. An amount 
equal to 99% of the unpaid principal 
amount of each mortgage may be 
paid by the agency. 

“Qualified seller” is interpreted as 
referring to banks, mortgage com- 
panies, savings and loan associa- 
tions, and insurance companies. 


Bankers Help OHI Succeed 


HE nation’s bankers were credited 
with a “crucial” role in the suc- 
cess of the first year of Operation 


je 


News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


The 25th Mid-Continent Trust Conference 


a from 19 midwestern 
states were meeting in Chicago 
as this issue of BANKING was going 
to press, They had gathered at the 
Drake Hotel for the 25th Mid-Con- 
tinent Trust Conference sponsored 
by the Trust Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

The conference emphasized the 
impact of general business condi- 
tions on the administration and 
management of trusts, with a pro- 
gram of speakers that included top- 
flight business executives, attorneys, 
Government officials, and bankers. 
The Corporate Fiduciaries Associa- 
tion of Chicago was host. 

BANKING presents here a few 
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highly quotable quotes from ad- 
dresses available in advance of the 
meeting. Only those attending could 
reap the benefit of all that was said, 
since some of the topics—such as 
William P. Sutter’s address on “In- 
come Taxation of Executors” — 
hardly lend themselves to brief 
treatment. However, for the benefit 


‘Tue 38th Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference of the American 
Bankers Association will be 
held at The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on February 4, 5, 
and 6. 


Home Improvement in an address by 
OHI Executive Director John R. 
Doscher at the A.B.A. convention in 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Doscher said home improve- 
ment dollar volume in 1956 ‘wi)} 
reach $15-billion,” exceeding new 
home construction by $1-billion 

“This would be impossible,” he 
said, “without the cooperation of 
bankers.” 

Mr. Doscher reported that some 
1,000 communities in America have 
working local-level OHI campaigns, 
accounting for increases of 20° to 
156% in home improvement activity 
as reflected in remodeling permits. 
There has been a marked increase, 
too, in home improvement lending 
in those areas, he said. 

The continuation of the OHI ef- 
fort into 1957, he said, is focused 
on getting thousands more com- 
munitywide programs launched be- 
cause this is where the real pay-off 
comes quickest. Towards this end, 
the month of May will be proclaimed 
by the Federal Government, gover- 
nors, and mayors as “Better Your 
Living Month.” 

An OHI manual called “Commu- 
nity Handbook” has been produced 
to show communities how to get 
started more easily. 


of those unable to attend, BANKING 
has selected some interesting ex- 
cerpts. 


Better Public Relations— 
Today's Challenge 

THOBURN MILLS, president, A.B.A. 
Trust Division, and vice-president and 


trust officer, The National City Bank of 
Cleveland. 


Iw summary, it is my opinion: 

That a continuous, planned pro- 
gram of public relations for the 
development of trust new business 
should be followed. 

That adequate facilities and an 
experienced, efficient staff must be 
maintained. 
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That superior services catering to 
the needs of the public must be 
provided. 

That the market for trust services 
must be determined, prospect lists 
prepared and kept up to date. 

That a continuous, coordinated 
advertising publicity and sales pro- 
gram should be maintained. 

That we should work closely with 
attorneys and life underwriters to 
gain their goodwill and assistance, 
and help them to sell their own 
services. 

That trust services must be sold 
by personal interviews and that 
through intelligent and thorough 
analysis of all of the elements that 
affect an estate plan, the trust sales- 
man will develop a need for trust 
services that is crystal clear and that 
will produce the sale. 

Finally, that with a good public 
relations program we will render 
the best possible service to the cus- 
tomers, which is the real justification 
for being in the trust business. 


On Developing Executives 


LAWRENCE L. ELLIS, partner, Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, Chicago. 


Devetorment of executive talent 
is an important segment of the 
management of any business, large 
or small. It is particularly important 
today because management develop- 
ment has not kept pace with techno- 
logical development, and the short- 
age of management talent is already 
acute. 

There are four elements in any 
productive program for development 
of “executive quotient.” These are: 
(1) a sound organizational struc- 
ture; (2) effective appraisal meth- 
ods; (3) selection of applicable 
development techniques; and (4) a 
comprehensive and competitive com- 
pensation program. 


Serving Government 


CHESTER R. DAVIS, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for Financial Manage- 
ment. 


Ir is imperative that both govern- 
ment and business cooperate in mak- 
ing it possible for business execu- 
tives to accept appointments and 
serve for limited periods on a leave- 
of-absence basis. 

Allowing key men the time to aid 
their nation will mean a real sacrifice 
for the company in many instances. 
A conflict of loyalties may arise. 
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Every company is in a competitive 
position, and any step that threatens 
that position might well be viewed as 
detrimental to the stockholders. Yet, 
where is our larger responsibility— 
what is our greater duty? Naturally, 
in such cases, the decision must be 
resolved in favor of the Government. 


Chemical Developments 
DONALD K. BALLMAN, general sales 


manager, Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Michigan. 


Cuemistry is the science of con- 
trolled change—not just change in 
form or shape, but of complete 
change in characteristics. Breaking 
matter down into its essential ele- 
ments, chemistry then proceeds to 
rearrange these elements into vari- 
ous combinations, and it goes beyond 
this to rearrange and reshape mole- 
cules and thus creates entirely new 
forms of matter never found in 
nature. 

This, I think, is an important 
fundamental difference to keep in 
mind in considering the future poten- 
tial of any industry. For it means 
that if any has infinite opportunity, 
that industry is the chemical in- 
dustry. There simply is no known or 
foreseeable limit to the number of 
combinations and rearrangements of 
molecules that can be achieved. 


Develop Good Personnel 
to Assure Profits 


JAMES E. SCULLY, vice-president, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York City. 


Tue operation of a trust department 
depends on the attitude, knowledge, 
and skill of its people. . . . Probably 
more than in any other department 
of the bank, in trust work the em- 
phasis is on the human element. 
Trust business is a person-to-person 
function. 

Don’t say you haven’t time for 
training. You are training now. Can 
you do it better? Don’t say you 
can’t afford to train, for you must 
train. You can’t buy experienced 
people. You must make them, and 
you can’t afford the old trial-and- 
error method. 


‘Current Problems 


JAMES L. PORTER, vice-president and 
manager of personnel department, The 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 


Crrramty our nation’s trust busi- 
ness represents a large and impor- 
tant volume of complex problems. 
In view of the increasing difficulties 


that meet an individual when plan- 
ning or managing his financial af- 
fairs, there seems no doubt that the 
trust business will increase substan- 
tially in the foreseeable future. 

Good people in the trust business 
are apt to be somewhat conservative, 
and maybe we have not in the past 
put our best foot forward. But I 
think if you consider the results 
obtained by our trust departments 
day after day in helping and coun- 
seling customers, you will not and 
should not feel discouraged or 
ashamed of the opportunities that 
lie before any one interested in trust 
department work. 

Because trust business is so com- 
pletely personal, the major problem 
besetting most trust departments 
seems to me to be securing compe- 
tent people. But as. almost every 
other business man has personnel 
problems these days, with over 66- 
million people employed, you may 
well decide that this is not a problem 
peculiar to the trust business. 

That’s quite true, but the question 
that bothers me is: have we in the 
trust business compounded our 
troubles by being too conservative 
and even reticent about the stimula- 
tion and challenge you face as a 
trust officer? 


Operating Economies 


RUSSELL H. JOHNSON, vice-president, 
United States Trust Company, New York. 


You can find economies in your 
trust department or any other de- 
partment through your management 
people. Management is every level 
of supervision. Management is the 
development of people... . 

Our search for and our interest in 
operating economies can be solved 
quicker and on a more lasting basis 
through our people, but we must 
motivate them by arousing their 
interest. Lack of job interest or re- 
luctance to accept responsibility is 
usually the sign of a frustrated per- 
son. Chances are, though, that we 
brought on that frustrated feeling 
ty failing to recognize the human 
need and the normal desire of want- 
ing to participate in the problems of 
the bank. People like to work. People 
like to assume responsibility. People 
have a desire for achievement. These 
qualities dim out, however, as the 
years pass unless we feed them some 
opportunities to participate in the 
problems and let them help us solve 
them. 
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CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


10-12 


Agricultural Credit Conf., Statler Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


National Credit Conference, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago 


Midwinter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence; National School Savings Forum, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


National Instalment Credit Conference, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


American Institute of Banking, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 


83rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City 


State Associations 


Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Holly- 
wood 


Ohio, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 


Georgia, Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen 
of Bermuda, via New York 


Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 


Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 


Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 


North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 


North Dakota, Ray Hotel, Dickinson 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 


Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick 


Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 


Kansas, Wichita 


South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 


California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 


Illinois, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 


Alabama, Battle House and Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile 


New Mexico, LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 


Maryland, Cruise to Nassau and Havana, 
S.S. Queen of Bermuda 


1956-1957 


June 8-5 Alaska, Mt. McKinley Park Hotel, Mt. 
McKinley National Park 


June 7- 8 Connecticut Equinox House, Manchester, 
Vt. 


June 7-8 South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City 


June 9-12 Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
June 11-12 Minnesota, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 


June 12-16 Dist. of Col., The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va. 


June 13-15 Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park 


June 13-15 Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 


June 14-15 *New Hampshire, Wentworth - by - the - 
Sea, Portsmouth 


June 14-15 *New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 


June 14-15 Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
June 16-18 Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

June 16-18 Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 
June 17-19 Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


June 19-21 New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


June 20-22 Michigan, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit 


June 20-22 Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

June 21-22 New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

June 21-23 Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 

June 23-25 Oregon, Multnomah Hotel, Portland 

July 18-20 West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 


Sept. 12-14 Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Sept. 20-21 Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
Meeting, Sunset Hill House, Sugar Hill 


Oct. 10-12 Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 
Oct. 11-12 New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield 
13-15 Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 
20-23 Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 
13-14 New York Mutual Savings, Fontaine- 


bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 
meeting 


Other Organizations 


2-4 Southern Secretaries Conf., Cloister 
Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 


Eastern Secretaries Conf., The Warwick, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Independent Bankers Association, Gold- ~ 
en Gate Hotel, North Dade, Florida 


Robert Morris Associates, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

National Assn. of Bank Women, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Nov. 44th Annual Convention, Mortgage 
Bankers Association, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas 


All associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Salinas Branch, Bank of America 


during Annual Rodeo Parade 


% Send DIRECT to Salinas...or to any 
of our 590 California branches 


Baank of America’s statewide network of branches saves 
days in California routing. Cash letters may be sent 
direct to any of our 590 branches and your account 
credited the day they are received. Rejected items, 
returned direct, reach you days faster. For complete 
information about this unique correspondent service, write 
Corporation and Bank Relations Department, Bank 

of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 

or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 
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Oth National Credit Conference 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago— January 14, 15, and 16, 1957 


ADDRESS 


ERLE COCKE, President, A.B.A.; Vice-chairman of the 
Board and Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


SMALL BUSINESS CREDIT IN A 
LARGE BANK 


LLOYD MAZZERA, Executive Vice-president, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, California 


REAL ESTATE CREDIT 


DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR., President, Savings and 
Mortgage Division A.B.A.; President, City National 
Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


ADDRESS 


OWEN R. CHEATHAM, President, Georgia Pacific Cor- 
poration, Portland, Oregon 


SMALL BUSINESS CREDIT IN A 
SMALL BANK 


L. M. SCHWARTZ, President, Citizens State Bank, 
Paolo, Kansas 


INSTALMENT CREDIT 


EDWARD J. FREY, President, Union Bank of Michigan, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Harry W. SCHALLER, President, Citizens First Na- 
tional Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa 


BANKERS’ PART IN FINANCING 
ROAD BUILDING 


HARMON S. EBERHARD, President, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Peoria, Illinois 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
BANKING 


The Honorable A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, United States 
Senator from Virginia, Washington, D.C. 


ADDRESS 


M. S. SzymczaAk, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington, D.C. 


FORECAST 


G. W. CoLEMAN, Economist, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Missouri 


SUMMARY 


GEORGE S. MoorE, Executive Vice-president, The First 
National City Bank of New York, New York, N.Y. 


The Conrad Hilton Hotel, large building at left, on Michigan Boulevard, faces Grant Park and Lake Michigan 
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EMPLOYEE-BENEFIT PLANS 


Guaranty Trust Company Develops 
New “‘Pooled’”’ Funds Plan for 
Employee-Benefit Trusts 


Companies with pension, 
profit-sharing, or other em- 
ployee-benefit trust funds 
can now select pooled trust 
funds with investment pro- 
gram to suit their needs. 


A new kind of employee-benefit trust 
fund arrangement, established recently 
by Guaranty, makes it possible for com- 
panies desiring to invest in pooled funds 
to achieve greater diversification of in- 
vestments than ever before. 
Unlike many other pooled fund arrange- 
ments, the Guaranty plan does not 
“freeze” all participating trusts into a 
single diversification program. Rather, it 
is made up of two “commingled” funds: 
the first invests only in common or capi- 
tal stocks, the second in investments 
other than common or capital stocks. 
Here’s how it works: 
® The investment policy for each par- 
ticipating trust is determined by 
Guaranty after consultation with of- 
ficers or directors of the corporation 
—or the company may itself fix the 
investment policy. Within the scope 
of the policy established, the propor- 
tion of the participating fund to be 
invested through the medium of each 
of the Commingled Funds is then 
determined. 


¢ The proportion of the fund invested 
through each of the two commingled 
trusts is subject to revision to meet 
changing economic conditions, 


e There is no maximum dollar limit on 
the size of the individual trust that 
may participate. 

e A trust may invest through either or 
both of the funds. 


¢ Participation is limited to employee- 
benefit trusts of which Guaranty is 
sole trustee, which qualify under the 
Internal Revenue Code and which 
specifically authorize participation. 
Guaranty Trust Company is trustee of 
both Commingled Funds and is respon- 
sible for their operation and for the se- 
lection of investments held in them. 


Each of the Commingled Funds will 
hold many issues of securities, some of 
which, because of their size, could not 
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GUARANTY 
COMMINGLED 
TRUST FUND 


( COMMON 
STOCKS) 


otherwise be readily included in the in- 
vestment portfolio of an individual 
participating trust. Every dollar that an 
employee-benefit trust invests through 
the medium of a commingled fund is, 
in effect, “spread” among all the in- 
vestments of that fund. 


The participating trusts, therefore, no 
matter of what size, obtain all the in- 
vestment advantages inherent in a 
very large fund. 


GUARANTY 
COMMINGLED 
TRUST FUND 


(EXCLUDING 


COMMON STOCKS) 


If you would like to have more details 
regarding these funds, write on your 
business letter- 
head for a com- 
plimentary copy 
of “Two Com- 
mingled Funds for 
Employee Benefit 
Trusts.” Address 
Dept. BA-4. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK =: 
Capital Funds in excess of $400,000,000 


a a ay, Fifth Ave. at 44th St., New York 36 
40 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


140 BRQADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Madison Ave. at 60th St., New York 21 
London + Paris + Brussels 
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Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


one floor, time credit department off 
the main lobby, drive-in, special 
inside night depository, inside park- 
ing, second-floor auditorium for com- 
munity use, etc. 

There was also space for mention- 
ing additional services. 


Suggestions?” 
FirST NATIONAL BANK in Yonkers 
also made a customer opinion poll. 


The bank sent out a self-mailing en- 
velope ballot with spaces to check 
services used, opinions of staff effi- 
ciency, attention and courtesy, and 
to make suggestions for new serv- 
ices or improvements in existing 
ones. 

Weekly mailings were planned, 
over a period of time, to holders 
of special checking accounts, regu- 
lar checking accounts, and stock- 
holders. The promotion tied in with 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s annual “Know Your Bank 
Week.”’ 


SURE WE’RE BRAGGIN! 


The Barnett is Jacksonville's oldest bank, a real 
ny Florida pioneer, and heads a fine family of 
ve affiliates in the State. 
~ 


Q 


/) We've learned a lot about Florida in our 


past 79 years of service. If you would 


like to have pertinent information 


on Florida, fastest growing State 


east of the Rockies, write to our Flor- 


ida Information Desk. 


THE BARNETT 
NATIONAL BANK 
of Jacksonville 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


October 31, 1956 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
December 1, 1956, to stockholders of record at close 
of business November 9, 1956: 


Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series . . . $1.37 


Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series 


Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series 


Common Stock 


* Series was issued Oct. 17, 1956; dividends accrued from Oct. 1, 1956. 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 


Amount 


per Share 


Secretary 


LOUISIANA 


Museum Display in Bank 


ESULTS of Carnegie Museum re- 
R search into the life and times 
of the “Monongahela Man” 500 to 
700 years ago were displayed in the 
principal office of the WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL BANK, 
McKeesport. 

The Pittsburgh institution pre- 
pared the exhibit as the first step in 
a project that will take major dis- 
plays to districts which have no 
museum facilities. Arrow heads, 
beads, pottery and model settlements 
of the old settler were recreated for 
the Western Pennsylvania’s show. 
The bank financed it. 


Old and New 


SERIES of ads by FIRST AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK, Nashville, was 
keyed to the theme “Best of Both.” 
Featured in each were two half- 
tones of local scenes—mostly build- 
ings—one old, the other modern. For 
example, the state capitol and the 
Cordell Hull Building were used to- 
gether. 

At the bottom of the display, un- 
der the line “The Best of Both”— 
was a tie-in like this: “With a her- 
itage dating back to 1883, 15, con- 
venient offices, and 56 modern bank- 
ing services for all your banking 
needs, First American combines age 
and experience with today’s con- 
venience and through its complete 
banking service offers you the best 
of both.” 


Cup o’ Kindness 
HEN the COMMUNITY SAVINGS 
BANK of Rochester, N. Y., 


moved to temporary quarters across 
the street pending erection of a new 


Norman Westfall of Rochester and his 

father have a glass of punch at the 

Community Savings Bank’s Auld Lang 

Syne party. Mrs. Frances Schwem of 
the bank staff serves them 
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home, it gave an “Auld Lang Syne” 
party for the 71-year-old building it 
was leaving. 

Punch and cookies were served in 
the lobby from 4 to 6 P.M. on the 
last afternoon, and there were radio 
clocks for the last man and woman 
to make a deposit in the old quarters. 

The move diagonally across the 
street was split into three major 
weekend operations. Decision to 
occupy temporary quarters during 
construction of the new building was 
made in the customers’ interest: to 
spare them the noise, dust and con- 
fusion, and to speed construction 
time. 


Foreign Travel Show Aids 
Children 


DISPLAY in the lobby of MER- 

CANTILE TRUST COMPANY, St. 
Louis, boosted the sale of travelers 
checks and a fund drive to buy a 
heart-lung machine for St. Louis 
Children’s Hospital. 

Bank customers converted a statu- 
ary fountain, which was part of the 
display, into a wishing well. Hun- 
dreds of visitors made wishes and 
tossed coins into the little pool. The 
bank contributed the money to the 
hospital’s fund. 

F, C. Lexa, head of the Mercan- 
tile’s foreign department, said the 
exhibit, depicting an Italian garden 
scene, increased the sale of travelers 
checks. “It was a real stopper, and 
caused much favorable comment.” 


This bank in Long Beach, Calif., has an 

electronic sign that flashes water tem- 

perature, time, and air temperature in 

20-inch numerals visible for several 

blocks. It was the idea of President 

James H. Nicholson. The 3 T’s appear 
at intervals of 5 seconds 


BANK OF 


CME, 


ESTATE 
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In Brief 


Air Ticket Service 


First NATIONAL BANK of Minne- 
apolis has a service enabling North- 
west Orient Airlines travelers to pay 
for their air tickets at the nearest 
branch. The passenger, having ob- 
tained his reservation, makes pay- 
ment at the bank, gets a cashier’s 
check made out to the airlines. First 
notifies Northwest that payment is 
G.K. Airline then issues ticket and 


passenger picks it up at airport on 
presentation of cashier’s check. 


Financial Glossaries 


The program for a series of 
women’s finance forums sponsored 
by the VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, 
Phoenix, Ariz., included glossaries 
of terms in security and investment, 
real estate, and wills and estates 
categories. 


Banking For Women 
A 16-page booklet of banking 
hints for women is published by 
First NATIONAL BANK IN ST. LOUIS. 


... for the privilege we’ve had in being of 


service to you this past year.. 


May you always enjoy . 


Happy Holidays and 


Prosperous Years. 


| THE FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CO.e CINCINNATI, OHIO @ MA 1-5400 
| 


Member FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM @ FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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Operating Procedures 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


irregularity of hours. Furthermore, 
it is possible to augment one crew 
with some of the personnel of a dif- 
ferent shift when situations such as 
holidays occur. 

“Age no barrier. We have found 
that women below 40 years of age 
are better as a group than those who 
are older. This is not surprising, 
since they are expected to be more 
alert and dexterous. But there are 


many women up to 60 on our staff 
who are excellent, valued clerks. 

“Turnover. This is admittedly a 
problem but careful screening of ap- 
plicants has helped considerably. 
Most losses are due to family illness 
situations or caused by changes in 
the husband’s working hours. How- 
ever, as these conditions are cor- 
rected and adjusted, re-enrolments 
follow and no training is required. 

“Absenteeism. It does not bother 
us too greatly. Clerks are paid only 
for hours worked and spotty attend- 
ance is cause for dismissal. 


Carefully fitted protection... 


is a major factor in building your 
business and your reputation as an 
insurance man. Like other well- 
established capital stock companies, 
London & Lancashire’s choice of 
modern coverages gives your assured 


complete protection. 


We think you will agree: 
what serves your assured best 


is best for your business 


A firm 
friend 
of the 
American 
Agency 
System 


THE LoNDON & 


LONDON S 
LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 


TON 


ACOUSTICAL CABINETS 


FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


LPED 
ROELXP 


STLOIMPZK 


LANCASHIRE GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire Department) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


You can not hide from NOISE 


Nor should you tolerate it as natural and unavoidable. It costs you 


money and it can be controlled. 


Reduce the irritant noise level with SOF'TONE Acoustinets. 
A QUIET comfortable Bookkeeping Department will pay off in greater 
efficiency, fewer errors, healthier and happier cnemaial. 


Acoustinets have the finest indirect fluorescent lighting money can buy! 


© 1956 


Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write for details. Give machines, makes, models you use and measurements. 


504 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 


“Costs. Clearly, part-time opera- 
tion is less expensive than full time 
since none of the so-called “fringe” 
benefits are involved, although we do 
grant vacation pay of 25 hours pro- 
vided the employee has been wit! us 
a certain length of time. There ig 
a differential of 10 cents per hour 
for night work over the same job 
performed during the day. 

“Service. We can post checks on 
us sooner, return items faster, and 
present transits quicker. This has 
not only improved service to our 
correspondents and customers, but 
has eliminated considerable “kiting” 
and has accelerated the availability 
of funds. 

“Constant labor market. For- 
merly we were able to hire only twice 
each year—in February and in July 
following high school graduations. 
Housewives can be hired as needed, 
and we generally have a waiting list. 

“Audit Control. There is almost 
no opportunity for a person to have 
access to the same ledgers for any 
more than three nights in a row and 
no access throughout the rest of the 
day. This holds true for those who 
work during the day or in the eve- 
ning. There may be as many as 
eight or 10 people who have some- 
thing to do with the posting, check- 
ing, or forwarding of ledger bal- 
ances.” 


Drawing of nearly completed garage of 
First National Bank, Oklahoma City, 
which will have facilities for transport- 
ing cars to stalls automatically. Four 
elevators travel horizontally and _ verti- 
cally at the same time in a portable 
steel hatchway suspended from a crane 
bridge. A subterranean level provides 
service at six drive-in windows. Build- 
ing also contains an auditorium for 
public use, employee cafeteria, print 
shop and record storage space 
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one 
location 
for 

both 
ledgers 
and 
checks... 


fire 
protection 
at 

point- 


of- 


too! 
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Space-saving Unit Plan Bookkeeping Desks provide certified 
fire protection for both commercial ledgers and checks at 
point-of-use ... bring greater convenience to control of accounts 
...and save hours of clerical time each day by providing a 
single work station for sorting and filing checks and deposits 
plus posting and proving ledgers and statements. This point-of- 
use protection eliminates the need to transfer vital records to 
and from safes and vaults daily. 

Unit Plan Desks offer the latest in modern functional design 
for bank equipment...exclusive GRAY-RITE finish blends with 
any surroundings. To learn more about insulated equipment 
for vital bank records send for RG551 —“Your Bank Records 
May Be Next!” Write to Room 2264, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, New York. 
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Bank-Red Cross-Small Business Teamwork 


ROBERT C. EDSON 


National Director, Disaster 
Services, American Red Cross 


VER the past several years, a 
QO pattern of cooperation has 
emerged among the banks, the 
American Red Cross, and the Gov- 
ernment’s Small Business Adminis- 


tration to provide relief and to fi- 
nance the permanent rebuilding of 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Circular. 


NEW_ISSUE 


1,000,000 Shares 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 


communities stricken by catastro- 
phies from natural causes. 

A new agency, the Flood Indem- 
nity Administration, was established 
by Congress this year to provide 
citizens with insurance against prop- 
erty damage from floods. When a 
satisfactory rate formula is devel- 
oped for policies which will be avail- 
able to all property owners, this new 
program will reduce the need for 
postdisaster emergency loans. 


November 16, 1956 


Capital Stock 


($12.50 Par Value) 


Holders of the Bank’s outstanding Capital Stock are being offered 
the right to subscribe at $47 per share for the above shares at the rate 
of one share for each 12 shares of Capital Stock held of record on 
November 15, 1956. Warrants will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time, on December 5, 1956. 


The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain terms and 


conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during 
and following the subscription period, may offer shares of Capital Stock 


as set forth in the Circular. 


Copies of the Circular may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Circular may legally be 


The First Boston Corporation 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


distributed. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


The availability of insurance wil] 
be a big forward step in dealing with 
problems of disasters, but it is not 
expected to minimize in any way the 
importance of relief and financial 
help provided by the banks, the Red 
Cross, and the Small Business Ad- 
ministration during the immediate 
period of crisis. 

The Red Cross provides immediate 
postdisaster aid in the form of hous- 
ing, food, clothing, and medical and 
nursing care. It also furnishes out- 
right dollar grants to families in 
need. The Red Cross objective in 
this long-term effort, which accounts 
for 80% of its relief expenditures, is 
to restore the capacity of the family 
to achieve its predisaster way of liv- 
ing. In this work, the Red Cross 
cooperates closely with the Small 
Business Administration of the Fed- 
eral Government and the banks of 
the communities. 

The banks have been organized 
into an effective member of the dis- 
aster relief trio through the efforts 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the various 
state bankers associations. 


When Flossie Hit Louisiana 

A recent example of bankers pitch- 
ing in with the American Red Cross 
and the Small Business Administra- 
tion to do a worthwhile relief job 
took place in three Louisiana com- 
munities hit by Hurricane Flossie in 
late September of this year, 

Even before the storm struck the 
Louisiana coast, the forces of the 
Red Cross were being mobilized to 
provide whatever relief assistance 
was needed in storm-stricken com- 
munities. As the hurricane roared 
through St. Bernard, Grand Isle, and 
Pointe A’La Hoche, veteran Red 
Cross relief staffs were working with 
leaders in those communities to see 
that every one of the 10,300 mem- 
bers of the 4,500 families who needed 
medical care or housing or clothing 
would be cared for promptly. When 
the extent of the storm was known, 
the area was declared a disaster one; 
and the emergency program of the 
Small Business Administration went 
into action. The SBA dispatched 
six members of its staff to the scene; 
and, within days, temporary SBA 
offices were functioning in the three 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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all offices need Eye-Comfort... 


CURTIS BANK LIGHTING 
@SYSTEMS GIVE 
ASSURED EYE-COMFORT® 


In California 
242 S. Anderson St. 
Los Angeles 33, California 


In Canada 
195 Wicksteed 
Toronto 17, Canada 
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Eye-Comfort is the result of proper light- 
ing. Curtis Bank Lighting Systems assure 
Eye-Comfort because they provide the 
high-level, quality illumination, properly 
distributed and free from glare, that 
every office needs for maximum employee 
efficiency and productivity. 


Curtis Assured Eye-Comfort® Bank 
Lighting Systems give you Assured Value 
per dollar spent too, because you get 
highest quality material and finishes, re- 
liable components and economy of instal- 
lation, operation and maintenance. 


So, for Assured Eye-Comfort® plus As- 
sured Value, call the Curtis Sales Engi- 
neer nearest you or clip the coupon be- 
low, and get all the facts on a Curtis 
Assured Eye-Comfort® Bank Lighting 
System. 


CURTIS LIGHTING, INC., 6135 W. 65th St., 
CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


Curtis Lighting, Inc., Dept. 0-9, 6135 W. 65th Street, 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


Please send information on Curtis Assured Eye- 


' Comfort® Bank Lighting Systems to: 
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Individual bankers, in my judg- 
ment, are deserving of the highest 
public commendation not only for 


Serving Memphis, 
the Mid-South 
and the 
nation since 
1869 


ISHED 1869 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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their outstanding performance as 


citizens during disaster emergencies | 
| but also for their continuing per- 
| sonal cooperation in rehabilitating 
families and communities long after | 


the emergency is over.—Mr. Edson. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 
parishes under the direction of Jus- 


tin Green, manager of the New Or- | 
leans SBA branch office. 


While the SBA and the Red Cross 


| were doing their job, the Louisiana 
| Bankers Association — working 


through the office of Association 
Secretary R. Irby Didier—was co- 
operating with both, providing the 
services of experienced credit men 
te work on Red Cross committees 
and SBA regional offices in process- 
ing applications for emergency loans. 

During the storm, one person was 
killed and 55 injured. Property dam- 
age was heavy, with 124 dwellings 
and 10 farm buildings destroyed; 
2,985 homes were damaged as were 
178 farm buildings. The SBA an- 
ticipated applications for between 
400 and 500 emergency loans from 
Louisiana victims of Hurricane 
Flossie during the next two months. 
Fortunately, the need was consider- 
ably less. 

The SBA, in the three-year period 
from 1954 to 1956, has dispersed dis- 
aster loans totaling $54,138,000. The 


Red Cross during the comparable | 


period expended in outright grants 
$47,362,537. 


How Coordination Works 


The SBA, in cooperation with local | 


banks, makes credit available to dis- 
aster victims. In many cases, the 
Red Cross grants clear up predis- 
aster debts, thereby establishing the 
credit standing of storm victims. The 
local banks have been cooperative 
not only in providing the help of ex- 
perienced executives to serve on Red 
Cross advisory committees and in 
SBA field offices, but also in many 


cases helping to adjust the families’ | 
This cooperation was espe- | 
cially apparent during the 1955 and | 
and | 
floods which did widespread damage | 


debts. 


1956 tornadoes, hurricanes, 
in the mid-West, along the eastern 
seaboard, and Pacific Coast areas, re- 
spectively. 


What's the Countersign? 


This One Is FREE! 


Can Save 
Mowev 
Grant Bana 


This impelling counter sign—furnished free 
—attracts your customers to these seif- 
liquidating GIANT plastic coin banks in a 
variety of colors. Each bank is imprinted 
with your name and message. See how fast 
they sell—and build present and future trattic 
for your financial institution! Fine public 
relations. Other self-selling counter displays 
and ad mats furnished free, too. Let this 
giant BOWER BANK become an “institu- 
tion’”’ for you! 


FREE SAMPLE 


Your choice of 4 styles 


Send for complete catalog of BOWER BANKS 
to select the type you prefer to build de- 
posits for you. A FREE SAMPLE will be 
sent so you can test their appeal! When you 
order—you can start with as few as 2 dozen! 


See what others have done—names of satis- 
fied customers furnished on request. Sale 
guaranteed or money back. 


BOWER Manufacturing Co. 


Box 5-B-1 Goshen, Indiana 


FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE 
BANKING 

and 

FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES 


“Chi Witsabishi Banke Lid 


| 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


BRANCHES: 
155 throughout Japan 


NEW YORK BRANCH: 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


LONDON BRANCH: 
82, King William St., London E.C.4 
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MEMORIES OF EADS BRIDGE 
AT CHRISTMAS, a water color by Roscoe Misselhorn, 


was awarded first place in the annual Christmas card 
competition sponsored by the St. Louis Artists’ Guild in 
cooperation with First National Bank in St. Louis. 


Formally opened July 4, 1874, Eads Bridge was the 
engineering wonder of its time. Today, commerce still flows 
across this historic Mississippi River bridge, one of the 

most familiar landmarks in downtown St. Louis. 


a joyous Christmas... 
THE FIRST 
and a New Year IN ST. LOUIS 


rich with happiness... 


3 * / rf v e 
| | 
Best wishes for 
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HOW 
OUR BANKS 
PROFIT 


with Cash-Value 
Life Insurance 
LOANS 


Our Banks maintain a substantial 
amount of Policy Holders’ Service 
Bureau life insurance loans, be- 
cause they are a highly profitable, 
non-risk investment. Bank A in 
Missouri has carried over $7,000,- 
000 for 15 years. Bank B in Ohio 
averages $5,000,000. Bank C in 
Texas, more than $1,250,000 for 
the 7th year. Bank D in Illinois, 
$1,000,000 for 8 years. Interest 
income is substantially higher 
than either Short Term Govern- 
ment, State or Municipal Bonds, 
or Prime Commercial Paper. The 
loans are highly liquid (callable 
at any time within 150 days or 
less.) They are secured by the 
cash values of a borrower’s life 
insurance and the collat- 
eral is always increasing. 


TWO PLANS OF HANDLING LOANS 


1. The Direct-Broker Plan—The 
loans are originated by our or- 
ganization, and complete details 
necessary to set the loans up for 
your Bank, are handled by us. 
After the initial transaction, 
your Bank deals directly with 
borrower. 


2. The Service-Broker Plan—The 
loans are made by our organiza- 
tion to the borrower and sold to 
your Bank for the amount of the 
note, which represents the dis- 
bursements we have made. We 
handle all details and _ service 
loans. 


For more complete information 
and bank references (banks 
known to you) write 


Bureau 
ARTHUR I BOREMAN & SONS 


1912 GRAND AVENUE 
Des Moines 5. Jowa 


CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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The Results for Recruitment 
of a Bank’s 


“College Day” 


HEN officers of the First Na- 
\ tional Bank of Memphis in- 

vited a group of Mid-South 
college officials to be all-day guests 
of the bank one day last May, they 
were not quite sure what the results 
of the meeting would be. The main 
purpose of the event was to famil- 
iarize the deans and placement 
directors with the many advantages 
which banking today offers as a 
career, in the hope that they, in turn 
would pass their knowledge along 
to upper-grade students who had not 
yet decided on a career. 

Today, a few months later, First 
National’s management is still rub- 
bing its eyes in surprise as it evalu- 
ates those results. From all indica- 
tions, they are more favorable and 
vastly more far-reaching than any- 
one had dared to hope. Here, briefly, 
is what the bank has accomplished in 
this opening step of what it hopes 
will become a permanent, continuous 
program of cultivating educators and 
institutions of higher learning: 

(1) It has established a cordial 
relationship between the bank and 
the colleges and erased the old Holly- 
wood concept of banks and bankers 
which is still prevalent among many 
educators. 

(2) An opportunity has_ been 
created for getting the banking story 
across to college officials and teach- 
ing them something of the practical 
side of banking. As one official 
wrote: “Your wonderful program 
was pleasing and informative, and 
to most of us it was our first insight 
into a large bank, its functions and 
organization.”’ Another said, ‘You 
gave us a real insight into modern, 
big-time banking which few of us 
had ever had before. We are con- 


No one is more disappointed than 
the person who gets what he has 
coming to him. 


If you drive with one arm, you 
end up either walking up or being 
carried up a church aisle. 


vinced that you have many oppor- 
tunities for our graduates which 
they should consider seriously in 
deciding upon a lifetime career.” 

(3) Bank officials have been in- 
vited not only to visit the colleges, 
but to speak to student bodies, 
thus giving them an opportunity to 
tell the young people, in their own 
words, something of the ‘‘new look” 
in banking. 


Students’ Interest 


(4) The bank has stimulated an 
unprecedented interest on the part 
of students in considering banking 
as a career. One placement director 
wrote: “As a result of my visit 
with you, I can truthfully say that 
I will have no hesitancy whatever in 
recommending that the very finest 
students with whom I am in contact 
investigate your organization as a 
career choice.” This sentiment was 
echoed by practically all who at- 
tended the gathering. That they 
lived up to their promise is evidenced 
by a statement from Allen Morgan, 
executive vice-president of the First 
National, that “where once we rarely 
had employment applications from 
college graduates, we are now up 
tc our ears in them.’”’ One recent 
applicant, incidentally, was an Air 
Force lieutenant who, after three 
years of military service, returned to 
his school for consultation with its 
placement officer. As a result of that 
conference, he is now employed by 
the First National as a trainee, with 
excellent prospects for rapid ad- 
vancement. 

(5) An unexpected result of the 
project was the sudden interest 
stimulated on the part of the bank's 
own officers in their institution’s 


In the old days, before inflation, 
you could be down to your last dol- 
lar and have enough to pay for at 
least three meals. 


Many of us are like the letter “B” 
—in debt, with no need for it. 
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Left to right: Vice-president Britt, Vice-president Mitchel 


and Executive Vice-president Morgan 


recruitment and training program. 
During the four months which have 
passed, that interest has manifested 
itself in many ways: their continued 
inquiries as to the program’s prog- 
ress; their willingness, even eager- 
ness, to appear before various stu- 
dent groups as guest speakers; their 
recommendations to student friends 
and acquaintances to consider the 
First National as an excellent place 
to begin a happy and profitable 
career. In selling career banking to 
others, the officers themselves ap- 
pear to have gained a new regard for 
their profession and a new awareness 
of its value to those who seek a 
lifetime vocation. 


Thus what started out largely as 
a new recruitment device developed 
into a comprehensive public relations 
project which has already resulted 
in many unanticipated benefits and 
will undoubtedly result in still more. 
It has clearly shown, too, that if 
banks are to fill the gap which exists 
between the banking profession and 
many segments of our social struc- 
ture — including our schools and 
colleges—they must take the initia- 
tive and show, in some tangible man- 
ner, their willingness to work for a 
better understanding. The experi- 
ence of the First National Bank of 
Memphis, along with that of other 
banks which have moved in this 


A group of deans and placement officers in the bank’s con- 


ference room 


direction, leaves little doubt that 
efforts along this line will be well 
received wherever they may be di- 
rected. 

In relating his bank’s experience, 
Mr. Morgan added: “I believe it 
would be a fine thing for banking in 
general if banks all over the country 
would adopt a program similar to the 
one we have inaugurated. Such a 
program should include all schools 
of the area, large or small, not just 
those of the Ivy League. It might 
be done on an individual basis, as 
a clearing house project or even at 
the state association level. The 
manner is not too important, but the 
need is great.” 


A Very Full Day’s Program 


- day’s procedure followed this pattern: 

(Previously, of course, a letter of invitation had been 
sent to the deans of schools of business and placement 
officers of 12 colleges and universities in the immediate 
territory. These officials were invited with all expenses 
paid by the bank.) 

The morning was started off by serving breakfast to the 
visitors in their rooms. (Those who arrived the evening 
before were met by two officers, acting as a reception com- 
mittee. They saw to it that the educators had good accom- 
modations and gave them a few facts about the next 
day’s affair.) 

The meeting was opened at 9 A.M. by a 5-minute wel- 
come by W. W. Mitchell, vice-president in charge of all 
lending. After that, Sam Britt, vice-president in charge 
of personnel, gave the visitors a run-down on the day’s 
activities. 

At 9:15 promptly the program was under way with 
5-minute talks by officers and employees. At 9:57 A.M. 
there was a short break for refreshments. At 10:43 A.M. 
a tour of the main office was conducted, with several 
officers acting as tour directors. At 12:15 everyone boarded 
a chartered bus for the Crosstown office. After lunch at 
Crosstown, President Turner gave an interesting talk about 
the history of First National and mentioned the things it 
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looks for in prospective employees. After a short tour of 
the Crosstown facilities, chartered buses returned the 
party to the main office and the program was resumed. 

Vice-president Britt gave case history reports on First 
National’s college graduates, what the bank looks for in 
prospective employees, the bank’s training program, the 
advantages of a banking career, and a run-down on all 
fringe benefits. After that, Allen Morgan, executive vice- 
president, showed slides emphasizing “First National Is 
First.” He then gave a talk on the many advantages 
offered by bank employment and threw the meeting open 
for discussion. Many good suggestions were made by the 
guests as to how bankers can stimulate more interest in 
the banking profession for the college graduate. 

A social hour was held for the guests in the Louis XVI 
Room of the Peabody Hotel, and at 7:15 a steak dinner 
was served. 

Through this meeting the First National became acquaint- 
ed with the deans and placement officers of nearby colleges 
and universities. Subsequently, several of these schools sent 
some candidates for interviews. The consensus was that 
there is an over-all need for banks to do a better job of 
telling their story. It was agreed that the bank’s starting 
salaries are in line with other industries and that its fringe 
benefits exceed those offered in other industries. 
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RECORD INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


THE EXPANSION of industrial facilities in Los Angeles County is pro- 
ceeding ata record pace in 1956. During the first nine months of the year, 
building permits for industrial construction were issued in the County 
at a rate equivalent to $165 million per year. That represented a gain of 
32% over the previous record established in 1955. New plants and 
expansions announced during the current year promise to involve a capi- 
tal investment of about $350 million. That would be a 42% gain over 
last year, and the largest annual total in the history of the County. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANT FACILITIES 


O 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDING PERMITS 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


DATA NOT AVAILABLE 


1953 


FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS of Security-First National Bank desiring 
to receive our MONTHLY SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA regularly may have it sent to them free of 
charge upon request. Write Bank and Customer Relations Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 2 BILLION DOLLARS 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


FOUNDED 1871 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM . MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Savings Bond Holdin gs 
Top $41-billion, New 
High 


M™ than 40,000,000 Americans 
now hold over $41-billion (cash 
value) in Series E and H Savings 
Bonds, an all-time high mark. The 
amount in E bonds is $37.9-billion. 

These figures are in the report of 
the American Bankers Association 
Savings Bond Committee at the an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles. 
Chairman of the committee is Wil- 
liam H. Neal, senior vice-president, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Rudolph R. 
Fichtel of the A.B.A. staff is sec- 
retary. 

“Today E Bond sales are running 
about the same as in 1955, but H 
Bond sales (off 22%) and E Bond 
sales in denominations of $500 and 
up are lagging behind last year’s 
pace,” said the report. “This is 
undoubtedly due to higher interest 
rates offered by other investments 
in the current ‘tight money’ market. 

“Small-sized E Bond sales ($25- 
$200) are running substantially 
above the postwar peak achieved last 
year. This reflects the fact that 
more people are buying Savings 
Bonds through payroll savings where 
they work. 


The Current Record 


“Sales of Series E and H Bonds 
totaled $3.9-billion for the first nine 
months of 1956. This represented 
about 69% of the Treasury’s $5.6- 
billion sales goal for the year. It 
was about 5% under the same 
period of 1955, but otherwise the 
best for any year since 1945. 

“Redemptions of E and H Bonds 
through the first nine months of the 
year totaled $3.6-billion (about 3% 
more than in a comparable period 
a year ago), leaving an excess of 
sales over redemptions of $262,- 
000,000. This compares with an 
excess of $592,000,000 for the same 
period last year. 

“Of the $21.5-billion in E Bonds 
that have reached their maturity 
date since May 1951, 66% are still 
being held by owners to draw addi- 
tional interest under the Treasury’s 
automatic extension option.” 
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A customers most valuable man 
can wreck the business...if he dies 


F A GOOD commercial customer of 
I your bank isn’t prepared, the death 
of a key man in the firm can seriously 
damage the business, or even end it. The 
more outstanding the key man is, the 
more the business can suffer from his 
loss. Maybe he’s an engineer, a financial 
genius, a salesman extraordinary, or the 
top man. Connecticut Mutual business 
life insurance on such key men will set- 
tle these worries once and for all. 


id) . Would the death of a key man hurt 


income, profits or credit ? 


- It could hurt all three — that’s why 
, many firms use business life insur- 
ance to offset these financial losses. 


Q: How can business life insurance 
help in the “replacement period”’ ? 


-It will provide funds to carry the 

* company over this difficult time — 
and for the salary needed to attract 
an outstanding replacement. 


Q- If the principal owner is the key 
* man, what will business life imsur- 
ance do for his heirs and employees ? 


. Forced sale of the business could 

* hurt everybody badly. Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance will 
provide funds to make up the dif- 
ference between a quick sale and 
the real value, or to enable the 
employees to carry on. 
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Insurance on the human assets of a 
business is as important as fire insur- 
ance on its physical assets. Because 
business life insurance is so important to 
every financial and management man, 
Connecticut Mutual years ago set up a 
special department for it. There are 
Connecticut Mutual men near you who 
are trained in every aspect of business 
life insurance. 

Founded in 1846, Connecticut 
Mutual was one of the earliest and is 
today one of the largest writers of life 
insurance for specialized business pur- 
poses. Not only are its policies particu- 


Th 
CONNECTICUT 


Dept. BA12, HARTFORD, CONN. 


(] Partnership life insurance 


Name 
Bank 
Street 


City 


[] Close Corporation life insurance 


larly adapted to business life insurance 
needs, but comparisons will show that 
its costs are among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


Particularly useful to bankers who are 
concerned with the continued financial 
soundness of their customers is a series 
of booklets, one on each of the basic 
kinds of business life insurance. Send 
for one or all of them. The ideas in 
these booklets may help your customers 
assure the lives of their businesses. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY «+ HARTFORD 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send, without obligation, booklets on the subjects checked: 


[] Proprietorship life insurance 
() Key Man life insurance 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 75) 


The tight money situation is being 
acutely felt in the farm areas, Mr. 
Skaggs said. The Federal Land 
banks, a principal source of farm 
mortgage credit, are having to pay 
more for the money they borrow in 
the public market, he added. 

“On the assumption that the cost 
of borrowing money will remain ap- 
proximately where it is today, the 


Federal Land banks will very quickly 
find themselves with a minimum cost 
of borrowed money of 334%. In view 
of these figures it does not appear 
feasible for this institution to con- 
tinue lending money at 4%,” he 
said. 

“From what has been said, it 
might appear that competition be- 
tween insurance companies on the 
cne hand, and the Federal Land 
banks on the other, is hopelessly 
one-sided, and this is not too far 
from the truth. However, it is not 
to be expected that the disparity in 
interest rates will continue indefi- 


We listen to the heartbeat 


of Business 


In the Ohio area, the new St. Lawrence 
Seaway emphasizes a tremendous up- 
swing in the economy of this rich 
industrial region. You can help your 
customers plan for their share of new 
business by keeping abreast of the 
business development in this area. 
Our Correspondent Bank Division * 

has the facilities to keep you con- 
stantly informed about every phase of 
Cleveland’s progress. This is only one 
of Central’s services that can be a bind- 
ing factor for a lasting friendship. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of Cleveland 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


nitely, and, despite the lower inter- 
est rate of the Federal Land bank, 
there are loans which can be ob- 
tained, and we are continuing to get 
them, for various reasons. Usually 
we are able to consummate a loan 
in substantially less time and with 
substantially less administrative de- 
tail than is required for the Land 
Bank loans, and at slightly less ex- 
pense to the borrower.” 


Farm Population Too High 


HAT’S basically wrong with 

American agriculture today 
isn’t the problem of support pay- 
ments or any of the other things 
which the two political parties were 
discussing before election but the 
fact that there are too many peo- 
ple trying to make a living from 
farming, D. Gale Johnson, professor 
of economics at the University of 
Chicago and widely recognized farm 
expert, said at the Farm Mortgage 
Division meeting of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America in 
Chicago. 

“While net farm operator income 
has declined by approximately a 
third,” Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘a decline 
in the farm population and an in- 
crease in income from nonagricul- 
tural sources has meant that the per 
capita income of the farm popula- 
tion has declined approximately 5% 
since 1948. At the same time that 
the farm mortgage debt has been 
rising, the value of farm real estate 
has increased and the difference be- 
tween the two is the highest on rec- 
ord. Since 1939 the farm mortgage 
debt has increased less than 50%, 
while the nonfarm mortgage debt 
has increased about 300%. The 
larger volume of dollar business 
done by farmers certainly requires 
more short-term credit; the amount 
of such credit has declined from 34% 
of farm marketings in 1939 to 26% 
in 1956.” 

As for the basic farm group, the 
2,000,000 farm families that produce 
almost all of the farm products sold, 
Dr. Johnson said their somewhat 
unsatisfactory income situation is 
due to the fact that returns to labor 
are low because there is too much 
labor used on these farms. If the 
incomes of those who remain in com- 
mercial agriculture are to be at a 
level approximately equal to persons 
of comparable skills and capacities 
in the rest of the economy, some of 
the farm labor must transfer to 
other kinds of employment. 
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While you put out the lights 


and set the alarm last night... 


Continental Illinois’ night staff 
processed cash items 


Let’s just suppose that—last night — 
closing your book, winding the clock, turn- 
ing the sheets down and the lights out, 
took you five minutes. 


In those brief five minutes, this bank proc- 
essed almost 1800 cash items! 


(That’s estimated from the total volume of 
work done on an average night from 11 
p.m. to 7 a.m. by our night force.) 


What does speed like this mean? 

Earliest possible presentation! 

It means that many checks air-mailed to 
us in the afternoon by correspondent 
banks from coast to coast become avail- 
able funds the following morning. 


That we’re proud of such service isn’t the 
point. That our correspondents are very 
happy with it is! 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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POST-TO-CHECK 


@ FAST! 


Drastically reduces the number of 
operations and record handling. 


@ ACCURATE! 


Posting errors are reduced, and 
charges to the wrong account are 
virtually eliminated. 


© CUSTOMER APPROVED! 


Banks using this system report 
customer approval of the plan 
and the services which it renders. 


@ SIMPLE! 


Easier for bookkeepers and others 
involved to understand and use. 


@ PROFITABLE! 


Savings in space and personnel 
result in a profitable operation 
for Post-To-Check usage. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send complete Post-To-Check 
information to: 


STATE 


TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Rogues’ Gallery” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Check File may be used to correlate 
it with other cases. Because of the 
limited nature of the handwriting 
on a check, the proper obtaining of 
known handwriting specimens is of 
great importance in identifying 
criminals through the National 
Fraudulent Check File. It goes with- 
out saying that, in seeking identifi- 
cation of a bad check passer, the FBI 
not only uses the signatures in its 
bad-check file but also compares 
check signatures and endorsements 
and other submitted handwriting of 
suspects with the signatures on fin- 
gerprint cards in the FBI’s Identi- 
fication Division. And, where finger- 
prints obtained from the questioned 
check itself or otherwise are avail- 
able, they are not overlooked. Iden- 
tification of handwriting on a check 
with known specimens of the sus- 
pect’s handwriting is, of course, of 
great value in the prosecution of a 
case in court. 


Experts in Many Fields 


The FBI is expert not only in 
handwriting identification but in all 
the mechanical paraphernalia used 
by bad-check artists. 
Paper Standards File, for example, 
made possible the apprehension of 
a man who had successfully passed 
more than 250 checks totaling thou- 
sands of dollars. This man manufac- 
tured his own checks bearing ficti- 
tious company names printed on a 
certain type of safety paper which 
the FBI traced to the print shop he 
used. After the man’s arrest a hand- 
writing expert clinched the case 
against him. In another case micro- 
scopic defects in the type faces used 
in printing bogus checks led to a 
conviction. 

The importance of the FBI’s elab- 
orate files of information on type- 
writers, check protectors, and the 
like is realized in the light of the 
difficulty of identifying with known 
handwriting the mere signature or 
endorsement on a mechanically 
filled-out check. In many cases, for- 
tunately, FBI laboratory experts are 
able to identify the “fingerprints,” 
sometimes microscopic, left by even 
the best typewriters, checkwriters, 
rubber stamps, fountain pens and 
ink. Typewriting may be traced 
through the spacing of letters, dif- 


ferences in the numerals, defects in|. 


Its Safety] 


The 16th hole at Cypress Point 


Country Club, near San Francisco... 


a Bank of California city. 


This bank 


knows 


the 


Pacific 


Coast 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONALJASSOCIATION 


Offices in California, Oregon, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 


400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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type faces, slant of characters, align- 
ment of characters, footing (a char- 
acter may strike heavier on one side 
or another) and other character- 


istics. 


Rubber Stamps 

Similarly the FBI technicians can 
detect idiosyncracies in rubber-stamp 
impressions frequently used on 
fraudulent checks in the preparation 
of dates, company names, bank cer- 
tifications, cashier’s stamps and the 
like. Individual characteristics arise 
from usage of the stamps, accidental 
cuts, unevenly aligned letters, de- 
fects in the original type used to 
make the stamp, and dirt or other 
foreign matter on the stamp. Where 
the FBI’s laboratory help is desired 
in the case of fraudulent checks, in 
the preparation of which typewrit- 
ers, checkwriters, rubber stamps, 
and the like were used, the original 
of the check, not photographs or 
photostats, should be submitted for 
study. The same holds where the 
case involves obliterations, altera- 
tions, line crossings, torn paper, or 
other unusual factors. FBI labora- 
tory experts have at their disposal 
numerous techniques and devices 
such as photographing with infra- 
red or ultraviolet light, photograph- 
ing with parallel light rays, treat- 
ment with iodine fumes and other 
chemicals, photography with color 
filters, and microscopic examina- 
tion. 


Facilities Widely Used 


These facilities of the FBI not 
only serve continuously in the bat- 
tle with criminal check artists but 
in other ways of interest to banks. 
In the case of one California bank 
robbery, ultraviolet photography 
furnished the first clue to the identi- 
fication of the two criminals in- 
volved. The laboratory found that 
an identification badge worn by one 
of the robbers and dropped at the 
scene bore an altered number su- 
perimposed on the original number. 

In a country as large as this, 
Where travel is so easy and bank 
checks constitute the chief means of 
payment, fraudulent checks can 
never be eliminated from the scene. 
However, in the unrelenting cam- 
paign against the self-replenishing 
ranks of bad-check passers the 
FBI’s Document Section and par- 
ticularly its Fraudulent Check File 
have an important and permanent 
role to play. 
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For this set 
of 4 books! 


Volumes are a condensation of 
theses written by banker-students 
of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing and accepted for libraries of 
the American Bankers Association, 
Rutgers University, and The Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard University. 


of 
Practical Ideas 
and 
Useful Information 
for the 
Banking Profession 


SENT ON 
7 DAYS 
APPROVAL 


Makes a wonderful gift for your fa- 


vorite school, college or university. CLOTH BOUND COVERS 6" x 9" 


No books published in recent years provide you with such a diversified wealth 
of banking information and ideas as do the 1956, 1955, 1954. and the 1953 edi- 
tiens of “Present Day Banking.” 


Together they present more than 2,000 pages of material on 140 important bank- 
ing subjects—operations . . . advertising . . . directors’ duties . . . trusts .. . 
taxes . . . business development . . . country banking . . . mortgages . . . dozens 
of others. Every chapter is practical, because—practical banking men wrote 


these books. 


These big (6” x 9”), cloth-bound books are priced at $6.00 for the 1956 edi- 
tion; $6.00 for the 1955 edition; $5.50 for the 1954 edition and $5.00 for the 
1953 edition, or the four books may be purchased together as a “set” for only 
$12.50. There is a charge of 50 cents per volume extra on copies sent outside 
the United States and possessions. 


You need send no money (unless you wish) when you order the books. Merely 
drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead. We will ship you the book(s) immedi- 
ately, together with our invoice. If you are not pleased in every way return the 
book(s) and the invoice within 7 days and the charge will be canceled. If you 
decide to keep the book(s) send us your remittance any time within 30 days. 


BANKING 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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INSURED 
HOME LOAN : 
PLAN 


Credit Life Insurance 
Coverage for 


MORTGAGE 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 
Service Offices Coast to Coast 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Ohio 


The above cut may be used by banks in 
their own printed material. It is available | 
directly from the U. S. Savings Bonds Di- | 
vision, Treasury Department, Washington, 
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Help the FBI 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


to the employment of armed guards. 
They should receive regular train- 
ing in the handling of firearms. 
Guards can also be utilized in trans- 
porting money to and from the bank. 

(10) All windows, skylights, and 
coors should be protected by steel 
bars or grating. 

(11) Microphones can be con- 
nected with your local police depart- 
ment or protective service and be 
set to operate at night to detect any 
unauthorized entry into the build- 
ing. 

(12) One of the most essential de- 
vices is a trip alarm system con- 
nected to the local police depart- 
ment or protective service. This 
type of alarm may be set into oper- 
ation by an employee’s merely press- 
ing a lever or switch. Bulletproof 
glass can also be placed on all the 
tellers’ windows. Tear gas mechan- 
isms can also be installed in various 
portions of the building. 


Dishonesty Within 


As a checklist of measures to pre- 
vent losses due to employee, officer 
or director dishonesty, the FBI of- 
fers the following eight suggestions: 

(1) Every financial institution 
should have a system of dual con- 
trol. No one individual should han- 
dle transactions from the receipt of 
funds to the entry of the liability on 
the books. 

(2) It is essential fcr all em- 
ployees, particularly bookkeepers 
and tellers, to take periodic vaca- 
tions. There should be no deviation 
from this policy. If a dishonest em- 
ployee is required to take a normal 
vacation every year, it will be diffi- 
cult for him to cover his misdeeds. 

(3) Investigate the qualifications 
of an employee before hiring him 
and in the event he later shows 
signs of living beyond his income, 
ascertain the source of his funds. 

(4) Outside auditors should be 
called in to make audits and test 
checks at irregular intervals. 

(5) Close control should be ex- 
ercised over dormant accounts. They 
should be under the control of a 
designated official of the institution. 

(6) A responsible official should 
be designated to receive complaints 
from depositors concerning their 
statements and an inquiry should 


be instituted immediately to locate 
the cause for the complaint. 

(7) Tellers and other employees 
having .contact with customers 
should be prohibited from preparing 
deposit tickets or other records for 
the customer. 

(8) Immediately advise the FBI 
of any violations of the banking laws 
which come within its investigative 
jurisdiction under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. This is particularly im- 
portant in cases of large shortages 
or when there is some indication 
that the responsible person has fled. 


When Robbery Occurs 


In cases where a crime covered by 
the Federal Bank Robbery Statute 
occurs in your bank, says the FBI, 
“contact the FBI and your local po- 
lice immediately if a robbery has 
occurred or as soon as a larceny or 
burglary is discovered. You will find 
the telephone number of the FBI 
office nearest you in the front of your 
local telephone directory, but re- 
member, your responsibility does not 
end when you hang up the phone. 

(1) You can be of inestimable 
aid to investigating law enforcement 
officers if you protect the premises 
after a robbery has been committed. 
Prevent your employees and cus- 
tomers from handling articles which 
may have been touched by the ban- 
dits in order that any latent finger- 
print impressions may be preserved. 
Secure the names and addresses of 
all persons present at the time of 
the robbery as well as those of any 
other individuals who may be po- 
tential witnesses. 

““(2) Alert all the employees to be 
observant at all times. While a 
robbery is in progress, everybody 
present should be doing his utmost 
to paint a vivid mental picture of 
the descriptions of the robbers, 
noting particularly their speech, 
mannerisms and any apparent scars, 
marks or tattoos. Tell your em- 
ployees not to attempt to gauge the 
height of the robbers in feet and 
inches. It is better to compare the 
bandits with physical objects such 
as door jambs, windows or the 
tellers’ cages. 

“(3) Attempt to obtain a com- 
plete description of the car used by 
the bandits with particular refer- 
ence to the license number, model, 
make and color. 

(4) It is best to refrain, as far 
as possible, from having any gen- 
eral discussion of the robbery among 
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the employees and customers until 
they have been questioned by the 
investigating officers. It is desirable 
from the law enforcement officer’s 
standpoint to have the independent 
recollection from each witness. If 
possible, it would be well for each 
witness to write down pertinent 
details observed during the course 
of the robbery in order that they 
will not be forgotten. 

“(5) If your institution is robbed 
by a gang, pay particular attention 
to its apparent leader. Carefully 
observe the manner in which he dis- 
patches the members of his band 
during the course of the robbery. 
Such details as this are of tremen- 
dous assistance in attempting to 
identify the bandits. 

“(6) Notice the firearms used by 


the bandits. Were they armed with 
automatic pistols, revolvers, rifles, 
shot guns or machine guns? In 
connection with this, officials should 
maintain detailed information con- 
cerning the make, caliber, and serial 
number of any firearms in the in- 
stitution so that this information 
will be readily available in the event 
bank-owned firearms are taken dur- 
ing the course of the robbery or 
burglary. 

“(7) All of your employees should 
be completely familiar with the tele- 
phone number and the address of 
the nearest office of the FBI and also 
the telephone number of the local 
police department or sheriff’s office. 
It might be wise to post these num- 
bers at appropriate locations 
throughout your facility.” 


Country’s Financial Economy Strong, 


Says Dr. Arthur A. Smith 


O major business recession is at 

America’s front door — instead 
we are in “the midst of tremendous 
economic growth and expansion 
which easily could last a quarter of 
a century,” Arthur A. Smith, vice- 
president and economist of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, recently 
told members of the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America. 

“Some people adhere stubbornly to 
the old belief that what goes up 
must come down—that prosperity is 
always followed by depression; and, 
therefore, we are in for trouble be- 
cause it will happen again. 

“The prophets of doom have hdd 
a bad record, and I don’t think they 
are going to improve that record 
either.” 

Dr. Smith then cited five main 
areas of the economy which, he de- 
clared, point to continued expansion. 

“When we appraise the economic 
future, we must not overlook the un- 
savory fact that the United States 
very probably will have to maintain 
a defense program costing close to 
$40-billion, maybe more, annually 
for a long time. None of us takes 
delight in the prospect, but it is a 
cold ‘circumstance that cannot be 
left out of account.” 

The second great difference, Mr. 
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Smith said, is the different kind of 
country the United States is today 
from what it was in 1929. 

“The role of government in our 
economic life has changed markedly 
in this generation. . . . Under this 
changed philosophy of government 
the American people fully expect 
every means at hand to be used in 
the maintenance of reasonably full 
employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. Any administration 
unwilling to act in accordance there- 
with would receive unfavorable sup- 
port at the ballot box on election 
day.” 

The third bulwark is the neces- 
sity for remaining economically 
strong to prevent the inroads of 
Communism and radicalism. He said 
business leaders realize “that a se- 
rious American depression of the 
magnitude of the one of the Thirties 
might be a great victory for the 
Communists. ... 

“In the debt and in the cost of 
government you find a condition 
making it imperative that the na- 
tion’s economy operate at a high 
level.” 

For his fifth reason, Mr. Smith 
cited the relative absence of the 
speculative excesses that character- 
ized the Twenties. 


Congratulations 
MICHIGAN BANK 
Guardian Building 

Detroit, Michigan 


Rambusch Lighting 
40/50 FOOT-CANDLES 


WELL-DISTRIBUTED 
GLARE-FREE LIGHT - 


WHEELER & BECKER, 
ARCHITECTS. F. A. 
. SANDO, CONSULTING 
ENGINEER, DETROIT 


E. BURTON WOLF, ASSO. 
 RAMBUSCH AGENTS 
W. D. GALE ELECTRIC CO. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRS. 


RAMBUSCH, DESIGNERS 
MANUFACTURERS 
40 WEST 13 STREET 


NEW YORK 11,.N. Y. 
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a technique 
for collecting 
TIME PAYMENTS 


Allison Coupon System 


...yours 


THE FIVE 
FUNCTIONS OF 


for the 


asking 


7. technique for handling installments is 
an art and science to our great Sales Finance companies. 


Their methods are extraordinarily effective. 
They are based upon long experience with many 
millions of time purchasers. . . buyers 

of every type of product. 


Understanding these methods will help you solve at 
least five Consumer Credit problems. 


Write today for your free copy of this valuable booklet. 
Get the benefits of great experience . . . experience 
that pays off for you immediately. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


An Investment in Efficiency 


| Ohio Banking School 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


| loans, auto loans. On the “Money 
and Banking” day the students dis- 
cuss, with the aid of practical 
examples, bank notes and deposits, 
the flow of reserves, the central 
bank and its notes and loans, sources 
and uses of bank reserves, bank 
reserves and deficit financing. 

The final first-year set of prob- 
lems is in “Banking Law.” Here 
25 cases are examined, ranging from 
“custodian account’ to ‘“endorse- 
ment missing.” 

In the second year two full days 
are given to bank management 
cases: earnings and dividend report, 
defalcation, direct verification, serv- 
ice charges. ‘Bank credit’’ covers 
commercial and consumer loan cases 
in an intensive day and a half, while 
“Public Relations” gets two half- 
days for analysis of specific situa- 
tions. 


"A Real Opportunity for Growth" 


So it’s intensified, concentrated 
training in this nonlecture school. 

“Unless you are undergoing a 
more thorough course of training 
elsewhere,” it tells prospective stu- 
dents, “the Ohio School of Banking 
offers a real opportunity for 
growth.” 

And to executive officers of banks 
it says: “Those who may succeed 
te top management jobs in the 
future can perform best only if they 
are prepared to meet their respon- 
sibilities. The Ohio School of Bank- 
ing has a definite role in that train- 
ing program for your bank.” 

The director is John A. Leavitt, 
Professor of Finance, Ohio Univer- 
sity. Associate directors are OBA 
Secretary Anderson and Assistant 
Secretary H. B. Sturgeon. There is 
also a Committee of Advisers: A. 
| I. Kidston, vice - president, Dollar 
| Savings & Trust Company, Youngs- 
town; C. H. Koch, president, Union 
| Savings Bank of Bellaire; A. M. 
Wright, executive vice-president, 
|The Worthington Savings Bank; 
Stephen J. Balog, vice-president and 
| trust officer, The Toledo Trust Com- 
pany; Clark Myers, dean, College of 
Commerce, Ohio University; F. 
George Hobstetter, president, Farm- 
ers National Bank, Pomeroy; and 
Paul M. Jones, president, The Old 
Phoenix National Bank, Medina. 
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Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


poard, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, raised the question of broaden- 
ing the scope of the inquiry. Gov. 
Robertson said the Federal Reserve 
wished that there could be a 
thorough inquiry into overlapping 
functions of credit institutions, dif- 
ferences among their lending powers, 
and the differences in tax treatment 
accorded to various credit institu- 
tions. He suggested that some co- 
operative forms of credit had gone 
much farther than was originally 
intended. Such an inquiry as the 
Federal Reserve had in mind, Gov. 
Robertson explained, would probably 
consume two years of the full time 
of a group of outside monetary ex- 
perts. 


FDIC Assessment 


Reese H. Harris, Jr., senior vice- 
president, Connecticut Bank and 
Trust Company, Hartford, raised the 
question of the FDIC assessment 
base. Mr. Colburn indicated it would 
be time to consider this when FDIC 
reserves exceeded 1% of total de- 
posits. They are now .7790 of total 
deposits, he said. 


Dividend Supervision 


The proposal of the Comptroller 
for supervision over payment of un- 
earned dividends was possibly too 
restrictive in the case of a bank 
with a large surplus which wanted 
to maintain a continuity of dividend 
payments, it was suggested by 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
board, The Park National Bank, 
Newark, O. 


"Rescue Operations" 


Various members of the Advisory 
Committee questioned the Comptrol- 
ler’s recommendation which, to over- 
simplify somewhat, would allow a 
national bank to retain its original 
branches when conducting a “rescue 
operation,” even if such retained 
branches would exceed those permit- 
ted under state law. 

In this connection the Comptroller 
emphasized he thought this was an 
important proposal. 


Contributions 

Two other proposals also were 
questioned. One would broaden and 
make more specific the power of 
banks to make contributions to 
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nonprofit educational institutions 
and local development corporations. 
Another was the Federal Reserve 
proposal to be allowed flexibility in 
establishing different types of call 
reports for differing types of banks. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) 
indicated he would oppose proposals 
to abolish mandatory cumulative 
voting and to restrict access to lists 
of national bank shareholders. 

On the proposal for giving super- 
visory agencies power to compel 
annual audits of banks, the consen- 
sus appeared to oppose the proposal 
in this form, but the supervisory 
officials would not object to having 
power to require that an audit be 
made in certain cases. 

The FDIC opposed a proposal, 
which Chairman J. William Ful- 
bright (D., Ark.) is believed to 
favor, for the substitution of a single 
administrator for the bi-partisan 
board to operate this agency. 

While the Federal Reserve Board 
is restudying the whole question of 
the definition of required bank re- 
serves, it is not yet prepared to give 
a recommendation to the committee 
with a view to its enactment. 

Gov. Robertson said that the 
Reserve Board was opposed to the 
proposal voiced by Elliott Bell, pub- 
lisher of Business Week magazine, 
to set up within the Federal Ad- 
ministration an executive council to 
coordinate monetary policy. 


Press Legislation: 

President Eisenhower has already 
indicated he will press for legisla- 
tion to provide especial benefits for 
small business, to get enacted a 
program of aid to the “economically 


HAVE YOU SEEN .... 


depressed”’ areas, for Federal aid for 
school construction, for additional 
health aids, and so on. 

Some of this probably will pass 
Congress in 1957, although Demo- 
crats will be handicapped sooner 
than the Administration by the prob- 
lem of lacking a man who can be- 
come the single leader in formulat- 
ing policy for the party as a whole. 

Taxes probably will not be reduced 
over-all, since it is not the desire of 
the Administration to cut them, 
nor of most Republicans and some 
Democratic conservatives as well, 
although they may vote special tax 
relief for so-called ‘small business.” 


Banking Set-Up 

Rep. Brent Spence (D., Ky.) re- 
mains as Chairman of the House 
Banking Committee, while Senator 
J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
remains chairman of the correspond- 
ing Senate Committee. The inquiry 
into the laws relating to banking and 
credit institutions will go forward 
under the leadership of Senator A. 
Willis Robertson (D., Va.). 


Bank Mergers 


Again in 1957, Congress probably 
will debate the issue as to whether 
the Department of Justice shall be 
empowered to veto prospective bank 
mergers, or whether the competitive 
aspects shall be weighed and de- 
termined by the Federal bank super- 
visory authorities. The fact that 
the inquiry on banking and credit 
laws is under way will help weight 
the prospects in favor of the super- 
visory agencies, should legislation 
on this subject be enacted. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 133) 


(1) Recommendations of the A.B.A. for changes in the laws affecting 
banking. For a copy write to the Editor of BANKING, 12 East 36th 


Street, New York 16, New York. 


* 


* 


(2) Hearings before the Senate Banking Committee and members 
of the Advisory Committee to the banking law inquiry, November 9 and 
10, on the proposals of the bank supervisory agencies. These were not 
available at writing, but should be about December 1. Their exact title 
will be listed here next month; meanwhile it is possible the committee 
may supply copies with this general identification. Write to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 324 Senate Office Building, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


* 


(3) A discussion of “What Freeways Mean to Your City.” Write to 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, 200 Ring Building, Washington 6, 


D. C., for a free copy. 
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Correspondent Service beyond the usual... 


write... 


Crocker-FAnglo has: 


Assets more than $1,450,000,000. 
Capital funds exceeding $100,000,000. 
More than 50 offices in Northern and Central California. 
Over 85 years of service to banks and bankers. 


It’s the bank to look to for all the answers you need 
—and for any correspondent service you require. 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


California’s Oldest National Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: 


1 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131) 


Interpret Holding 
Company Act 

For the first time since it was 
passed by Congress last May, the 
Spence-Robertson bank holding com- 
pany regulation act has been the 
subject of public discussion by a 
representative of the agency which 
has primary responsibility for its 


enforcement and interpretation. 


Under the act the Federal Reserve 
Board, working in cooperation with 
the state bank supervisors, is the 
primary enforcement agency. J. L. 
Robertson, the member of the Board 
with especial responsibility for bank 
supervisory problems and relation- 
ships, discussed the new act before 
a meeting of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of the Twelfth Fed- 
eral Reserve District at the A.B.A. 
convention in Los Angeles. (See 
page 140.) 

Gov. Robertson made these points, 
among others: 

(1) Out-of-state bank holding 
company expansion will not take 
place under the Douglas amendment 
to the act, because it is doubtful that 
any state will ever legislate affirma- 
tively to invite ‘foreign’ holding 
companies in. 

(2) The statute does not intend 
to prevent bank holding companies 
from “expanding at all.” 

(3) While the Board will consider 
the effect upon competition through 
bank purchases by holding com- 
panies, it will also consider the bank- 
ing needs of the community, financial 
conditions and future prospects, 
character of the management, and 
the public interest, along with the 
preservation of competition. 


To Inquire into 
Monetary Policy 


In his capacity as chairman of 
the Joint Economic Subcommittee 
on Economic Stabilization, Rep. 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.) will con- 
duct a hearing December 11 on the 
whys and wherefores of current 
monetary policy as conducted by the 
Federal Reserve System. 

As announced, the hearing would 
last for one day and would bring 
to the stage the entire available 
membership of the Open Market 
Committee, or the seven members 
of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the five Federal Reserve bank presi- 
dents who comprise the OMC. 
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Dr. Arthur F. Burns 


Chairman William McC. Martin of 
the Board would be the lead-off wit- 
ness in the morning hearings and 
Alfred Hayes, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
would be the principal witness in 
the afternoon session. All members 
of the OMC would be asked to pre- 
sent their views. 

Mr. Patman is critical of the so- 
called “tight money” policy and has 
voiced this criticism frequently. 


Saulnier Succeeds Burns 


The resignation of Arthur Burns 
as chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers has been announced 
by the White House. On December 1 
Raymond J. Saulnier, a member of 
the council, will succeed to the chair- 
manship. 

Paul W. McCracken, professor of 
economics at the University of Mich- 
igan, will receive a recess appoint- 
ment to fill the council vacancy. 
Joseph S. Davis of California is the 
other member of the 3-man council. 

Dr. Burns, who has taught at 
Rutgers and Columbia, gave “per- 
sonal factors” as the reason for his 
retirement. In accepting Dr. Burns’ 
resignation President Eisenhower 
said: “You have made a unique con- 
tribution ... in the area of economic 
growth and stability.” 

Dr. Saulnier has been associated 
with Columbia since 1934, having be- 
come a full professor in 1949. He has 
been a council member since 1955. 
Previously he had served as special 
adviser to the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Budget Spending Rising 
Preliminary indications for the 
present fiscal year are said to be 
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yz NEW YORK AGENCY 3% 
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THE BANK 
OF 
TOKYO. LTD. 


sy HEAD OFFICE x 
MIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
217th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents (50¢) per share and 
an Extra dividend of forty-five 
cents (45¢) -per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company 
have been declared this day, pay- 
able on December 10, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on November 9, 1956. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
S. T. CrossLaAnD 

Vice President & Treasurer 

October 18, 1956 
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Australia 


from 
a business 
point of view 


This booklet will assist anyone 
contemplating establishing a 
business in Australia, whether it 
is a small retail business or a 
large manufacturing company. 


Written with the authority of Australia’s oldest and largest 
joint-stock bank, it offers those who wish to start a new enterprise in 
that young but growing country a short account of the framework of 
business organization throughout the Commonwealth of Australia. It 
also affords some knowledge of the problems and conditions which 


would be met. 


If you have customers interested in establishing a business in 
Australia, you may obtain free copies of this book from: 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


BRITISH & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 
JOHN W. McEWEN, Manager 


SMALL THINGS 


When we figure a price on a one 
thousand dollar order it is routine. 
When we establish a price on a one 
dollar order it requires a conference. 
Strangely enough, almost any printer 
can handle a large piece of business, 
but it takes a peculiar type of know- 
how to handle a lot of little orders. 
Having the right equipment is only 
a small part of the requirement. 
Being mentally attuned to “‘little- 
ness’ is what is needed to produce 
little things at a profit. 


During the past year there has been 
a definite swing to small orders in the 
check business. We will hit over five 
million of these little orders, some of 
them priced at $1.40, some at $1.00, 
some at 65 cents, some even as low as 
25 cents. One would hardly think 
that an order could be processed for 
25 cents, much less put through 
sixteen labor operations to produce 
it. We do well on these small orders, 
partly because we have good equip- 
ment but primarily because, over a 
period of forty years, we have con- 
ditioned ourselves to them. 


IN A BIG WAY 


We have never pushed for the big 
order. We have never been hauled 
by the large press run. Years ago, 
when small presses were not avail- 
able, we built our own. When most 
printers were reaching for large units 
to serve large customers, we were 
reaching for small units to serve 
more customers. This view has domi- 
nated our thinking throughout the 
years, with the result that we like 
small orders and we have learned 
how to turn them out. 


Now all banks are interested in 
small check orders. This is due to 
the universal acceptance of imprinted 
checks and the emphasis on future 
mechanized handling. These small 
orders will bulk up to the point 
where some day they will constitute 
the largest single expense in the 
bank’s operation. If, however, banks 
will provide quality checks which 
are salable to their customers, then 
the net cost will not amount to 
much. Our checks are good enough 
to sell and the checks you sell cost 
you nothing. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


for a substantial rise in Federal 
spending above the admitted budget- 
ary estimate of $69.1-billion for the 
year. This last estimate, $3.2-billion 
higher than the January forecast of 
spending, is exclusive of various ex- 
penditures now omitted from the 
budget. The latter include highway 
spending, costs of Federal office 
buildings acquired under “lease-pur- 
chase” contracts, and the cost of 
housing at military establishments, 

The trend to rising military and 
civilian spending is said to be carry- 
ing on into the new fiscal year, and 
indicates that the $69.1-billion offi- 
cial budget spending estimate is 
probably low. 

Last year actual revenues also ex- 
ceeded the August 1955 budget esti- 
mates of receipts. Informed ob- 
servers look for revenues this fiscal 
year to exceed the August 1956 esti- 
mate of $69.8-billion. Nevertheless, 
they are cautious about expecting a 
very large rise until they ascertain, 
later in the year, the effect upon 
corporation income of diminishing 
business profit margins and the steel 
industry shut-down, and until they 
know better the prospective volume 
of 1957-model sales of automobiles. 


CCC Certificates 


Officials were inclined to predict 
that the Administration would not 
attempt in the foreseeable future to 
issue any more CCC certificates. The 
chief value of these instruments was 
to transfer temporarily from the 
Treasury to banks and other insti- 
tutions some of the burden of carry- 
ing the large volume of CCC price- 
support loans on farm commodities. 

With the high interest patteyn, the 
cost of these probably would not 
make them feasible. In any case 
they are not, for the time being, 
necessary because the Treasury is 
not pushing its debt limit. 


Small Business— 
1957 Controversy 

One of the possibly inescapable 
consequences of the late national 
election campaign is likely to be 
the enactment of some kind of a 
special program of further Federal 
aids to small business. 

It is not that “small business” is 
necessarily suffering acutely. The 
question relevant to politics is that 
the President, in attempting to blunt 
the opposition criticism that his is 
an Administration of “big business,” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 188) 
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DIEBOLD “KNOW-HOW” 


made motor banking profitable for us 


Our customers needed drive-in banking service. We wanted to offer it 
to them. But, our staff could not reach an agreement on how to provide 
the service. The fact that our location had been selected and our build- 
ing erected prior to the motor banking era, posed some problems. 


Then someone suggested that we examine the Diebold MOTOR BANK- 
ING book. It gave us just what we needed ... examples of motor banking 
installations made under limitations similar to our own. 


Best of all Diebold did not recommend that we “duplicate” any installa- 
tion. Their representative showed us how to study our community, our 
customers and their motoring habits so we would know ... what type 
of service to offer ... how many windows to install ... where to plan 
for expansion . . . how to use available space effectively. 


As a result our drive-in service has operated smoothly and profitably 
from the start. Our customers enjoy it. Our staff is delighted with it. 
And, because Diebold helped us through the critical pre-installation 
studies, we have avoided costly trial and error. 

Hundreds of banks have had similar experiences. Having equipped 
thousands of the nation’s drive-in and walk-up banks, Diebold has the 
experience required to make motor banking practical and profitable. 


Ask to examine MOTOR BANKING ... a 154-page Diebold study ... 
the most authoritative treatise ever published on the subject. Write today. 


PROTECTED BY 


Diebold’ 


915 MULBERRY RD., S.E. * CANTON 2, OHIO 


r Diebold, Inc. 


915 Mulberry Rd., S. E. 
Canton 2, Ohio 


| wish to examine a copy of your study, “MOTOR 
BANKING.” 


Bank 
Individual 
Street 


Zone —— State —__. 
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from America’s financial design center... 


iL 


RESOURCES: Experience of 3141 completed projects 
OTHER ASSETS: World’s largest staff of top designers 
TOTALS: Better planning ...at no extra cost! 


Since success of any new quarters project depends almost entirely 
upon the ability of the organization that plans it... selection of the 
right designer is the key factor. Once you decide to go ahead with 
such a project... it’s your most important decision. 


Just remember, Banking is a unique type of service business .. . and 
designing quarters for it, takes a highly specialized kind of planning 
skill and experience. And because all banks have individual operations 
problems . . . successful planning demands an intimate understanding of : 
the banking business, as well as functional designing ability. Checking 
your designer’s financial responsibility is another vital consideration. 


Why not investigate before you invest? A visit to America’s 
financial design center in St. Louis will give you invaluable insight 
to the latest thinking in new quarters design. Here, at Bank Building “ot 
and Equipment Corporation’s headquarters, you will see the world’s 5 
largest organization of bank building specialists at work. Planners, 
designers, engineers, equipment and construction experts working 
together as a team. See for yourself how their basic planning methods 
and designing techniques (and experience of having completed 
3,141 projects) can be a vital factor in assuring the success of your 
project. Consult with us at the outset—no obligation, of course. 
@ Jefferson Bank & Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. _ | 
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National Bank & Trust Co., Norwich, N. Y. 
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Yank : Pudding | 


OF AMERICA 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 9TH & SipNeY STREETS — Offices in: 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. CHICAGO, 333 N. M aN ¢ DALLAS, Fivetity 
Union Lire Bupc. « SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St. ¢ A LANTA, Western Union Buioc. 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 463 
Bank Buitpinc AND Equipment OF AMERICA 

9th and Sidney, Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send my free copy of: “BANKER’S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS” 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
Social Security Tax 
Changes Jan. 1, 1957 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


committed himself long and far 
toward such a special program. 

On August 9 the President made 
public a report of the Cabinet com- 
mittee on small business, together 
with its several recommendations. 
To this report the President com- 
mitted himself firmly during the 
campaign. 

One of the major recommenda- 
tions is that the present so-called 
“normal” corporation income tax 
rate be reduced from 30% to 20% 
on the first $25,000 of corporation 
income. All income above $25,000 
would be subjected to the rate of 
32%, or the same present total rate 
of 52%. 

Adoption of this proposal is an 
unique expression of the vagaries of 


| politics. In the course of seeking to 
| make an issue of the alleged “big 


Order Your NEW 
DELBRIDGE 
Social Security and 


Withholding Tax Charts 


| business” bias of the Eisenhower Ad- 


ministration, the opponents adopted 
the platform proposal for a gradu- 
ated corporation income tax rate. 
This proposal came in the face of 
the fact that the greatest majority 


| of small businesses are unincorpo- 


The increased social security tax rate of 24% re- | 
quires new deductions from employees’ earnings. | 
DELBRIDGE Social Security & Withholding Tax Charts | 
feature these new deductions including withholding 
taxes. Deductions are pre-calculated for you and | 
specially arranged in horizontal line for quick, easy 
and accurate recording. 

Advantages like these have already made DELBRIDGE | 
CHARTS a favorite with thousands of companies! 


e Faster than machine or hand figuring! 

e Cut costly computing errors! 

e No skilled help or experience needed! 

e Four separate editions cover all payroll periods: | 
(1) Weekly—$1.00 to $450.00(2) Bi-Weekly—$1.00 


to $1050.00 (3) Semi-Monthly—$1.00 to $1050.00 
(4) Monthly—$1.00 to $1300.00. 


e Tab-indexed for quick, easy reference! 


e Two-color printing and large, bold type makes 
reading easy and fatigue-free! 


Don’t Wait—Send Today for Your... | 


FREE 10-DAY 
TRIAL COPIES! 


DELBRIDGE Calculating Systems, Inc. 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 


Without obligation, send the 1957 DELBRIDGE 
Social Security & Withholding Tax Charts indicated 
below. If we keep the charts, we'll “O.K.”” your 
invoice at the rate of $3.50 for each copy. 


Street Address...... 
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rated and would not benefit by the 
switch in the corporation normal 
and surtax rates. Leading Demo- 
cratic “‘liberals’’ have privately so 
expressed this view. 

Banks, depending upon their size, 
will of course be affected variously 
by any alteration which may be 
made in the corporation income tax 
rate structure, the same as any other 
kind of corporation. 

Normally when the Eisenhower 
Administration proposes to go part 
way to meet some real or alleged 
social need, the Democratic Con- 
gress goes a great deal farther. This 
would establish a superficial possi- 
bility that in some modified form 
the Democratic proposal for a grad- 
uated corporation income tax might 
be enacted next year. 

On the other hand, old-line con- 
servatives on the taxing committees 
do not like the idea of a graduated 
corporation income tax. Unless the 
Democratic majority drops this idea 


| next year, it is likely to be an issue 
| of some controversy in the 1957 ses- 


sion. 


| Other Proposals 


Other proposals put forward by 


| the Cabinet committee on small busi- 


ness would extend the new tax de- 
preciation methods of the 1954 Rev- 


enue Code to used equipment, grant 
corporations with a small number 
of stockholders the option to be 
taxed as partnerships, and provide 
for spreading out over the years the 
payment of estate taxes due on the 
estates of closely held small busi- 
nesses. 


SBA Broadens Out 


Meanwhile, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration is gradually expanding 
its business and its concept of its 
job. 

When the agency was first set up, 
it took the view that its main aim 
was to spark the creation of volun- 
tary groups in states and cities to 
provide pools of equity capital, loan- 
able funds, and managerial leader- 
ship for small business. SBA itself 
would lend only those segments of 
funds to small business which local 
initiative could not provide, and 
would operate in any area until these 
local groups got going. 

Since William Mitchell, the first 
SBA administrator, who held the 
above views, departed from Wash- 
ington, the agency’s concept has 
been gradually broadened. 

Initially the regional offices of 
SBA could on their own responsibil- 
ity approve no SBA loans. Then they 
were allowed to approve loans up to 
$50,000 apiece, provided there was 
a 25% bank participation. On Oc- 
tober 15 this limit of regional office 
power to approve was boosted again 
to $100,000, with the same required 
ratio of bank participation. 


FNMA's Future 


Whether the Federal National 
Mortgage Association as an agency 
even timidly striving to provide a 
“secondary market’’ apart from the 
Treasury, shall survive or shall be 
overwhelmed is a decision which 
probably will be made in a few 
months. Circumstances probably will 
force the decision. 

While the Administration and 
Congress have made access to FNMA 
easier and have vitiated considerably 
the objective of an all-private sec- 
ondary market, the agency still has 
a loan limit of some 10 times its 
capital funds, or about $1-billion. 
About $11,000,000 of private capital 
has been acquired under the 1954 
program. 

At the rate of acquisitions in pros- 
pect, it will only be a matter of a 
few months before FNMA is out of 
funds. The question will then arise 
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whether Congress and the Admin- 
istration will consent to a limitation 
on FNMA purchases to the scheme 
enacted in 1954, or whether the 
whole concept of that program will 
be ditched in the desire to sustain 
a given volume of FHA and VA 
mortgage money regardless. 

Albert M. Cole, administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, told the Iowa Bankers As- 
sociation at the end of October that 
the Eisenhower Administration will 
take steps to see that there is a 
certain necessary volume of housing 
construction. He also hinted the 
possibility of a higher interest rate 
on Government-sponsored loans. 


People-to-People 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


with each other and with our banks, 
our industries, and our families. Al- 
though this school is sponsored by 
the British Institute of Bankers, it 
is a perfect example of the benefits 
of people-to-people contact and hos- 
pitality. 

The monetary conference spon- 
sored jointly for several years by 
Columbia University and the Associ- 
ation at Arden House, Harrison, New 
York, has afforded similar opportu- 
nities for personal contacts with 
visiting bankers from overseas. 

As a result of these various occa- 
sions we already have established 
contact on a fairly regular basis with 
many bankers and banking organiza- 
tions abroad. 

The publication BANKING has 584 
subscribers in foreign countries, 
some complimentary and some paid. 
Certainly one of the important chan- 
nels for reaching bankers abroad 
with information about this pro- 
gram and about American banking 
generally will be through the pages 
of this and other banking publica- 
tions. 


THE WAY 
OF THE GOLD-DIGGER 
When she finds his bank account is 
low, 
She’ll discontinue flirtin’, 


He’s got that “certain something,” 
but— 


She’s after something certain! 
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When you want advice about 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


you can count on 


prompt 
efficient » SERVICE 


courteous 


from your local Travelers 
agent or broker. He represents the company that can handle 


all your insurance needs. 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance including 
Life + Accident » Group + Fire + Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


add dignity, too. 


¥ Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
f or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
ff FIRST NATIONAL of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 


plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
‘a prices, write for our newest com- 
A Dollar Bill plete catalog today! 


Will Bring YOU 
Five Months of NAMEPLATES 
BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 2: x 107 one line of copy, $7.50 


2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
(Regularly $5.00 a Year) on bronze easel — other styles available 


Write to “Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 570 B’way, Dept. B , New York 12, N. Y. 
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Bank Holding Company Act Problems 


RESERVE Board governor’s “long 
view of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act” was given to the 

Independent Bankers Association of 
the 12th Federal Reserve District 
at the organization’s annual break- 
fast in Los Angeles. 

The speaker, Governor J. L. 
Robertson, said the act was “suffi- 
ciently complicated to provide con- 
siderable work for the legal profes- 
sion.” He reviewed its provisions, 
some of which are “ambiguous and 
difficult to interpret.” Some, if 
interpreted literally, ““would seem to 
lead to results contrary to the pur- 
poses of the law.” But “the Board 
has a clear responsibility to apply 
the statute in accordance with its 
terms and in the light of its gen- 
eral purposes.” 

The breakfast was attended by 
numerous Federal and state super- 
visory officials, Fred F. Florence 
and Erle Cocke (then president and 
vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers Association), and other promi- 
nent banking personages. Walter A. 
Johnson, president of the 12th Dis- 
trict organization and of the Olympia 
(Wash.) State Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, presided. 

Here are excerpts from Governor 
Robertson’s analysis of the act: 

“The definition of the term ‘bank 
holding company,’ is based on 25% 
ownership or control of two or more 
banks. As a result, it does not fully 
accomplish one of the major pur- 
poses of the legislation—the preven- 
tion of potential abuses arising from 
control by a single corporation of 
both banks and nonbank businesses. 
In testifying before the committees 
of Congress, I argued that such 
abuses could exist as well where a 
company controlling various busi- 
ness enterprises also controls one 
large bank as where such a company 
controls a few small banks. I still 
believe that the 2-bank definition, 
while adequate with respect to ‘ex- 
pansion,’ falls short of either con- 
sistency or equity when applied to 
the divestment provisions of the act. 

“Some of the exemptions in the 
statute are difficult to justify on 
logical grounds. A good illustration 
is the exemption of any company 
registered before May 15, 1955, under 
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Walter A. Johnson of Olympia, Wash., 
president of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion, introduces Reserve Governor J. L. 
Robertson, seated, speaker at the as- 
sociation’s breakfast, an event held an- 
nually during the convention of the 
American Bankers Association 


the Investment Company Act. This 
provision relieves one company 
from the requirements of the statute, 
and I can see no rhyme or reason to 
justify it. It seems obvious that the 
purposes and requirements of the 
Investment Company Act are totally 
different from those of the Bank 
Holding Company Act, and I cannot 
understand why a company should 
be relieved from compliance with 
the latter merely because it is sub- 
ject to the former. ... 

“As in other pieces of hard-fought 
legislation, there are some provisions 
in this statute which are ambiguous 
and difficult to interpret. There are 
some which, if literally construed, 
would seem to lead to results con- 
trary to the purposes of the law. 
There are instances in which it seems 
the language of the act will cover 
transactions which were not intended 
to be covered, and other instances in 
which transactions should be covered 
but are not.... 

“Having determined what is a 
bank holding company, the act deals 
with the crucial question of what 
those companies may continue to 
hold—or ‘get hold of’ hereafter—and 


what they must let go and never 
again pick up. That’s the real mean- 
ing of what are called, in a dignified 
way, the ‘acquisition’ and ‘divest- 
ment’ provisions of the law. 

“The so-called Douglas Amend- 
ment in effect declares that no hold- 
ing company may acquire additional 
banks outside of its own state, ex- 
cept in states that have passed laws 
that explicitly welcome such ac- 
quisitions by out-of-state holding 
companies. I shall leave it to your 
prophetic insight to decide how many 
states may be expected to enact such 
permissive legislation at their next— 
or any other—legislative session. 

“The Holding Company Act also 
contains a flat prohibition against 
holding companies acquiring the 
stock of nonbank corporations, and 
requires them to wind up or dispose 
of their nonbank businesses within 
the next few years. As usual, there 
are a number of exceptions to these 
requirements, but that is the general 
effect of section 4. 

“The out-of-state-expansion pro- 
visions and the divestment-of-non- 
banking-interests provisions of the 
act are basically self-enforcing, al- 
though the Board of Governors has 
duties even with respect to those 
matters that are likely to develop 
a number of thorny problems. 

“The Federal Reserve’s principal 
assignment is to pass upon applica- 
tions by holding companies for per- 
mission to acquire additional bank 
stocks. In doing so, we must be 
guided by certain standards which 
Congress has prescribed in the law 

“The express requirement of the 
Holding Company Act that the 
Board consider the effect of a pro- 
posed transaction upon the preserva- 
tion of competition presents prob- 
lems that call for the wisdom of a 
Solomon—and there are not many of 
them around. Even a Solomon might 
have to ponder a while in applying 
the statute in such different situa- 
tions. 

“It is clear that the statute is not 
intended to prevent bank holding 
companies from expanding at all. 
Only if the expansion threatens to 
go beyond limits consistent with 
sound banking, the public interest, 
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and the preservation of competition 
does the act require that such ex- 
pansion be restrained. The problem 
js to determine just where those 
limits are in a particular case. It is, 
of course, impossible to devise math- 
ematical formulas that automatically 
will determine these limits. 

“For example, it cannot be flatly 
said that a holding company which 
controls, say ‘x’% of the bank de- 
posits in a particular area should be 
permitted to expand further, and 
that another company which controls 
‘x plus 1%’ should not be allowed 
to expand. I do not mean that such 
evidence of concentration should not 
be considered; it simply is not con- 
clusive. There may be circumstances 
in which the proposed acquisition 
of a bank by a holding company 
would be entirely justified, even 
though the company already controls 
substantially all the other deposits 
in the particular area. Such would 
be the case, for example, if the bank 
to be acquired were in a failing con- 
dition and its acquisition by the 
holding company were the most ap- 
propriate—perhaps the only—way 
to maintain its existence. 

“The Board is obliged to consider 


questions arising in the interpreta- 
tion of the language of the statute. 
A number of such questions have 
already arisen. What, for example, 
is a ‘bank’ within the meaning of 
the statute? Despite the seemingly 
clear statutory definition, the Board 
at this very moment is trying to 


“I’m neither depositing nor withdraw- 


ing, Mr. Nelson! I want a calendar!” 


determine whether it covers an in- 
stitution which is engaged in activ- 
ities that add up to something very 
close to a banking business. Suppose, 
prior to the act, a controlled bank 
made loans secured by stock of its 
holding company: Must they be 
called? May they be renewed? May 
a holding company, having bought 
up all the banks it wants in the 
state of its domicile, change its 
domicile to another state and go on 
expanding? Or—to take what some 
holding companies may regard as 
the $64,000,000 question—what ac- 
tivities are so ‘closely related to the 
business of banking’ that they may 
be exempted from the divestment 
provisions? These may seem to be 
simple questions; but it is sur- 
prising how often the particular 
facts of a case make it difficult.... 

“It must be borne in mind that 
this is a criminal statute and in the 
final analysis its interpretations will 
rest with the Department of Justice 
and the courts. The Board, of course, 
must interpret the statute to some 
extent in order to carry out its 
functions. But, in a large measure, 
the act is self-executing and requires 
no action by the Board.” 


Four Questions for YOU! 


a [] Are office maintenance expenses rising? 
[ ] Are travel expenses increasing? 
[] & Are profit margins disappearing? 


If your answers are “Yes”, Central National will help you 
compensate for these losses. We will increase your profits through 


your insurance operations. 


Write, wire or phone today for full information on the Central 
National Plan. Contact J. Earl Thompson, Executive Vice President. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


1805 Harney St. ®@ 
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Central National Building 


® Omaha, Nebraska 


Western Union: FLX 
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WHETHER YOU'RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 
A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The National Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


TO VOURSELF/ 


Knock off the grind for 

the Yuletide season and 

visit Arizona — our Win- 


ter is like your balmiest 
Spring. 


43 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


RESOURCES 
$398 MILLION y 


You'll go back to face ’57 
with a sun-tanned confi- 
dence. (Providing you can 
bring yourself to leave, 
that is. Thousands of our 
“winter visitors” have set- 
tled here for good — and 
sent back for their fac- 
tories! ) 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


y means and a mood for lux- 
furs. Service everywhere from 
the heert of the fur world. Send 
for ‘catalegue and information. 


TOR ASSELIN FUR, INC. 


New Standards 
Demanded, Says 
President Cocke 


E are living in one of the most 

thought - provoking periods in 
the annals of banking, in an environ- 
ment vastly different from what we 
knew in the past, according to Erle 
Cocke, president of the American 
Bankers Association, speaking in 
Phoenix, Ariz., before the annual 
convention of the Arizona Bankers 
Association. Mr. Cocke is vice-presi- 
dent of the board and chairman of 
the executive committee, Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta. 

“We must heed the lessons being 
taught by business and industry— 
old processes and old products are 
rapidly being set aside as new and 
better ones can be devised,” Mr. 
Cocke asserted. “Volumes are being 
increased. Facilities are being aug- 
mented, and new standards of quality 
and performance are being de- 
manded. Banking must continue to 
be ready to meet these conditions. 

“Sometimes it is hard for us to 
break away from traditions, but on 
occasion the realities of the modern 
world demand it. At other times, our 
past experiences become a sound in- 
fluence which helps to preserve our 
proper judgment. 


Especially True in Credit 

“Phere is perhaps no more signifi- 
cant area in which these observations 
hold true today than in the credit 
picture. . . . Since banks are at the 
focal point of the credit system, we 
ourselves must fully understand the 
meaning of restraint. 

“Our responsibility is to cooperate 
in the preservation of the strength 
of the credit structure. Banking is 
not being motivated by a goal of 
higher interest rates or a desire of 
itself to curtail credit. These are 
merely symptoms of the kind of 
market developments that occur 
when it is necessary to prevent the 
credit machine from soaring to dizzy 
heights from which it might later 
only plunge downward. It is incum- 
bent on all bankers to make this fully 
understood lest public thinking be 
misguided by the false impression 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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This 
embezzler 


wont reveal 


her EQ* 


*Embezzlement Quotient 


There is no way of measuring a de- 
faulter’s, even a pretty one’s, Em- 
bezzlement Quotient. In fact, she 
doesn’t know, herself, how long she 
will go on defaulting, or how deep 
she will go. Newspaper headlines 
support this. They prove that losses 
believed moderate often expand to 
breathtaking size, like the default 
for $247,000 or the one that came 
to more than $2 million. Employee 
dishonesty is reaching such infla- 
tionary heights that a new look at 
its fidelity protection may actually 
be the bank’s most pressing need. 


Indemnity Insurance Company of 
North America, through its agents, 
is a good place to get Extra Value 
in protection. As a leading inde- 
pendent fidelity underwriter, it has 
the experience, the network of serv- 
ice facilities and the staff of special- 
ists to make protection and loss 
prevention effective for your bank. 
Its study of bank losses is a packet 
of useful information and a check- 
list of precautions. If you haven’t 
seen “Portfolio of Protection for 
Banks,” ask an Indemnity agent or 
your broker to show you a copy. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


) NORTH AMERICA 


Philadelphia 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


Protect what you have© 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 


that banks are seeking deflation 
whenever credit restraint becomes 
the order of the day. 

“It must further be realized that 
credit is only one of the many factors 
influencing the course of economic 
growth; likewise, that the forces of 
demand for credit arise from out- 
side the financial system.” 

Continuing Mr. Cocke said: “The 
continuing Federal Reserve policy 
of monetary restraint requires banks 
to exercise greater selectivity in 
lending. Constructive and produc- 


tive business loans to handle growth 
in current operations, for example, 
may receive more prompt considera- 
tion than application for capital 
loans. 

“Of course, local economic condi- 
tions are a big factor. Bankers 
recognize certain basic criteria bear- 
ing upon the community’s social 
needs and economic health. 


Tue present growth potential 
portends a good base for our econ- 
omy, and we can capitalize on it if 
we exercise restraint when needed 
and insist upon our growth being a 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Condensed 82nd Annual Statement 
October 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


N.H.A. mortgages 
Bank premises 


Letters of credit and other assets 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. 

Letters of credit and other liabilities 
Total liabilities to the public. . 
Capital, rest and undivided profits......+++ ee 


STATEMENT OF EARNINGS 


Profits after making transfers to inner reserves.. $ 


Income taxes 


Dividends 


Undivided profits brought forward. 


Transfer to rest account..... 


Balance of undivided profits 


4d. S. PROCTOR, 
President 


eee $154,242,676 
217,766,571 
$372,009,247 
442,847,559 
28,893,283 
9,692,733 
13,962,038 
$867,404,860 


$810,107,757 
16,330,855 


eee $826,438,612 


40,966,248 
$867,404,860 


4,966,378 
2,290,000 
$ 2,676,378 
1,861,925 
$ 814,453 
2,151,795 
$ 2,966,248 
2,200,000 


E. J. FRIESEN, 
General Manager 


IMPERIAL 


BRIN 222 cece 


healthy one and not steeped in over. 
optimism. 

“Looking a bit further ahead, | 
believe that the role of banking is 
clear. I think you will agree with 
me that our lending function wil] 
become increasingly important. The 
shift that has already occurred in 
the first postwar decade might have 
seemed incredible as a forecast 10 
years ago. 

“At the end of June this year, the 
commercial and savings banks of 
America had $106-billion of loans, 
$21-billion of other securities, and 
$65-billion of U.S. Treasury secur- 
ities. A decade ago the picture was 
reversed. Treasury obligations 
owned by America’s banks amounted 
to $96-billion, and the banks had 
only $31-billion of loans and $9- 
billion of non-Treasury securities. 

“So long as we have a vigorous, 
growing economy, the banks will be 
presented with requests for credit. 
Although at times it will be neces- 
sary to restrain that demand to keep 
the credit situation on a_ sound 
basis, the trend seems to be unmis- 
takably upward. Banks will continue 
to develop their traditional function 
of lending. In the banking industry, 
through the activities of several 
groups, we have already made a 
significant start through a new 
educational program, designed to 
supplement what the individual 
banks, the state associations, and 
the A.B.A. have been doing for a 
long time.” 


“It’s an emergency—My wife left me 
and I’m my sole means of support!” 


BANKING 


iy 


| 
Cash resources. 
Securities and call loans. 
Total quick 
| 
— 
/ 4 Ky 
/ S : \ 
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Businessmen on Friden Street, often led 
by bankers, do more than talk about 
° the need for accurate, faster figure-work 
The Friden Street —they take action to get it! 
ieee ae anette Which no doubt is one of the reasons why, 
for all kinds and sizes of firms, 


viewpoint 0 n fig T! res Friden Street is a success street, an 


immensely profitable street to be on. Here 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 


d | d ° d —and certainly banks—use the Friden Calculator 
eve ope in mo ern as basic figure-work equipment. 
The Friden as you know is not an 
ordinary calculator... It is 


ban ks like yours The Thinking Machine of American Business. 


The fully automatic Friden performs more steps 
in figure-work without operator decisions... 
simply by figure-thinking for you... than 
any other calculating machine ever developed! 


These can be FRIDEN 
jobs in your bank 
/ Interest 
/ Average daily balances 
/ Account analysis 


/ Foreign exchange 
/ Bond prices 

/ Yields 

/ Average daily float 
Invoices 


You can try out one or more Friden automatic Calcu- 
lators ...on one or more figuring jobs... for as long 
as it takes to prove something —just by calling your V Federal reserve rediscounts 
nearby Friden Man. Compare Friden’s performance in V Amortization 

time and accuracy with methods involving only tables 
or adding machines. FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE 
Co., Inc., San Leandro, California, with sales, instruc- 


tion, service throughout U.S. and the world. V Interest on notes, mortgages, 
small loans 


Account costs 
V Percentages and ratios 
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COLOMBIA 


$ 
BANCO.DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 


©@ Special attention to collections 


@ Accurate and dependable credit 
information service 


TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than 628 Million Pesos 
(Approximately US. $250,000,000) 


TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
Imports Exports 
111 BRANCHES 1954: US. $ 650.626.000 US. $ 656.359.000 


1955: US. $ 671.261.200 US. $ 583.896.800 
(excepting gold exports) 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


TION 
PRESENT DAY BANKING 


158" consEcUTIVE 
Sent on 7 days’ approval 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND $6.00 in USA, $6.50 elsewhere 


The Board of Directors has declared a AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ per 12 E. 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 5, 
1956 to holders of record on November 


16, 1956, and the twentieth regular | A NEW APPROACH TO 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 


on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred PAPER WORK 


Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on December 5, 1956 to hold- Write for Information 


ers of record on November 16, 1956. McCORMICK & COMPANY 


October 24, 1956 7 Consulting Management Engineers 
T. S. O'Brten, Secretary Park Building Yonkers, N. Y. 


Saver’s Best Friend 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


the kit in every possible way and to 
beat the bushes for new bank pros- 
pects. “Hard-sell’’ is our watchword! 
Fresh material is to be added to the 
kit from time to time in order to 
keep up interest. 

The newest wrinkle is a colorful 
decal, featuring Peter Penny. 
Wouldn’t it be something if Peter 
Penny could peer out of a window in 
every bank in America, proudly an- 
nouncing the fact that “The Bank 
Is the Saver’s Best Friend” in the 
same way that brass-buttoned 
Johnny calls out in behalf of Phillip 
Morris? 

And, while we’re thinking about it, 
why don’t you install Peter Penny 
in your bank window and join the 
nationwide crusade to put banks 
back on the map in the savings busi- 
ness? 


Homeowners’ Policy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


legal involvement growing out of the 
acceptance of policies covering prop- 
erty and exposures in which the 
lending institution has no contract- 
ual interest. Admittedly, this pos- 
sibility exists, as has been pointed 
out by legal talent, but that same 
legal talent has, in some cases, sug- 
gested a simple hold-harmless agree- 
ment by which the mortgagee is 
absolved from all responsibility for 
the continuance of all coverages 
beyond those provided for in the 
mortgage contract. These agree- 
ments put the responsibility for 
continuance of homeowners protec- 
tion squarely upon the owner — 
where it belongs. They affirmatively 
state that acceptance of coverage in 
excess of that called for in the 
mortgagee contract puts no respon- 
sibility for continuance of such 
coverages on the mortgagee; the 
latter merely retaining the right and 
duty to provide coverage as called 
for by the contract. 

Perhaps, when the banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations view 
what the homeowners’ policy does 
to them in the perspective of what 
it does for them, their reception of 
homeowners’ will parallel their re- 
actions to the extended coverage 
endorsement 25 years ago—indif- 
ference, then interest, then insist- 
ence. 
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Select and consult 
an independent 
insurance agent 
or broker 

as you would 


your doctor or 


lawyer 


S & G CASUALTY - FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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yours for better letters: 


7 BIG ADVANTAGES 


on the world's finest 
standard typewriter 


On the Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight,” 
no less than seven time-and-effort-saving 
features work hand in hand to help 
produce finer correspondence... faster: 


1. “Response-O-Matic” Action—for a typing 
response unmatched by any other make. 
2. Amazing Page Gage—to take the 
guesswork out of page-end typing. 
3. Instant-Set Margins—the smoothest, 
fastest, margin-setting system ever devised. 
PLUS: 4. Total Tab Clear Lever... 

5. Colorspeed Keyboard... 

6. Coordinated Scale System... 

7. Interchangeable Platens. 


Call your local Smith-Corona representative. 
for an eye-opening demonstration. 


Smit h bai Coron a Inc Syracuse 1 New York Branch Offices or Dealers in Principal Cities 
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Bank Preparedness Group Meets; Plans Manual 


REPAREDNESS of the banking in- 

dustry to meet an armed attack 
on the United States will play a 
vital role in restoring the nation’s 
resources in the event of such an 
attack, according to James W. Alli- 
son, special consultant (defense 
planning) to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

“One deterrent to such attack by 
atomic and hydrogen bombs is the 
ability of our armed forces to re- 
taliate immediately. Another is pre- 
paredness to minimize its benefits to 
the attacker,” Mr. Allison said in 
his statement to the country’s banks. 
“For complete preparedness, much 
remains to be done; and in this your 
help is needed since all agree that 
for national recovery, resumption of 
banking operations is essential. 


Tests Indispensable 


“The Government departments in 
Washington have made plans for 
emergency operation from secret re- 
location sites. These plans are tested 
periodically through exercises such 
as Operation Alert 1956 in which the 
Treasury, the F.D.I.C., and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board all participated 
and in which the preparedness mea- 
sures of all twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks were also tried. In 1957 it is 
hoped that emergency plans of in- 
dividual commercial banks, both 
state-chartered and national, may 
also be tested. Such plans are in- 
dispensable to an effective program. 

“The agency primarily responsible 
is the Office of Defense Mobilization 
in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent,” Mr. Allison continued. ‘The 
director of the O.D.M., Arthur S. 
Flemming, has issued defense mo- 
bilization orders delegating to Gov- 
ernment departments, like Commerce 
and Interior, defense mobilization 
responsibilities for vital industries 
that must continue to function in a 
war emergency. In many such in- 
dustries—iron and steel and oil and 
gas, for example—planning manuals 
have been published, and many im- 
portant business corporations have 
completed preparations for emer- 
gency operations with duplicate rec- 
ords from alternate dispersed loca- 
tions. 

“Certain important banks have 
taken similar preparedness mea- 
sures. Other banks, perhaps un- 
aware that today the interior is as 
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vulnerable as the seacoast, have not. 
Because of the importance of the 
banking system to other segments of 
the economy, there is more at stake 
than the perpetuation of an indi- 
vidual bank. Coordinated prepared- 
ness planning is essential, along with 
up-to-date information on the steps 
taken by each bank to implement 
its plans.” 

The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, with the 
approval of these other three agen- 


For the answers 


you need on Canada... 


Your inquiries on any phase of 
Canadian business will receive 
prompt attention from any of 


W AAN our offices 


listed below: 
10 2 WiLLION CARADIANS 


cies, appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Commercial Bank Pre- 
paredness under the chairmanship 
of John J. McCloy, chairman of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, former U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for West Germany. The other 
six members of this Advisory Com- 
mittee are: 

Frank L. King, president, Califor- 
nia Bank, Los Angeles; William Ful- 
ton Kurtz, chairman, executive com- 
mittee, First Pennsylvania Bank and 


Bank MonTREAL 


New York--64 Wall Street 


San Francisco --333 California Street 


Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


675 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


Scudder 


Stevens 


& Clark 
Fund, Inc. 


The DEST 


REAL ESTATE 
APPRAISAL 
SERVICE 


Real Estate valuations covering 
Federal & State inheritance. ist 
Mortgage lending. Sales and Site 
analyses.. Qualified in the Su- 
preme Court and Federal Court. 


INSTITUTIONAL APPRAISAL CO. 
255 Quincy Ave., W.Y. 65 © TA 2-3745 


A. H. Marquardt—Chief Appraiser 
H. J. Marquardt—Chief Engr. & Site Planner 
Edward Sears—Consulting Engr. 


ESTABLISHED 
IN 1928 


RESORCES — $2,700,000,000 


Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


300 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


117 South 17th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


8 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street © Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Trust Company, Philadelphia; 
Homer J. Livingston, president, The 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
William A. Mitchell, president, The 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati; 
E. C. Sammons, president, The 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Oreg.; Merle E. Selecman, ex- 
ecutive manager, American Bankers 
Association, New York. 

The Advisory Committee, in turn, 
appointed a committee of top-level 
bank operating officers known as the 
Banking Committee on Emergency 
Operations and assigned to it the 
following responsibilities: 

(1) To develop for the guidance 
of individual banks a program de- 
signed to assure continuity of opera- 
tions of the banking system in the 
event of enemy attack, including the 
preservation of essential records; 

(2) To prepare and publish a 
manual setting forth such a program 
in a manner to guide and assist 
banks in develeping their prepared- 
ness measures; 


(3) To formulate plans for dis- 
tribution and promotion of the pub- 
lished material in such a way as to 
get action on it; and 

(4) To propose a procedure where- 
by the leaders of the banking com- 
munity, the governmental banking 
agencies, and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization may be kept informed 
as to the preparedness of the bank- 
ing system to function in emergency 
conditions. 


Membership of 
Operations Committee 


This committee is under the chair- 
manship of G. Edward Cooper, vice- 
president and cashier, The Philadel- 
phia National Bank. The other mem- 
bers are Frank L. Beach, vice-presi- 
dent, The United States National 
Bank of Portland, Oreg.; Steve H, 
Bomar, vice-president and treasurer, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta; 
Frank N. Dana, vice-president, Bank 
of America N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco; Harold R. DeMoss, vice-presi- 


dent, Mercantile National Bank of 
Dallas; George A. Guerdan, vice- 
president and cashier, The First 
National City Bank of New York; 
C. Edgar Johnson, vice-president, 
The First National Bank of Chicago; 
Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, 
American Bankers Association, New 
York. 

The Banking Committee on Emer- 
gency Operations is now actively 
engaged in the preparation of the 
defense manual, for which the 
groundwork was laid at a previous 
meeting in Washington. 

Subcommittees set up at that time 
have since been at work on portions 
of the manual dealing with such sub- 
jects as succession of management, 
protection and preservation of rec- 
ords, protection of personnel, relo- 
cation centers, buildings and vaults, 
emergency supplies of currency, col- 
lection of cash items and noncash 
items, and customer participation in 
the banking program for operation 
in a defense emergency situation. 


Bank Ready for “Operation Moonwatch” 


HE first complete observation 

post for “Operation Moonwatch,” 
which will keep track of the earth- 
girdling satellite to be launched next 
year, is under construction atop the 
12-story headquarters building of 
the Valley National Bank in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Built by the bank, the post will 
be equipped with wide-vision tele- 
scopes, tape recorder, radio, and 
other instruments needed in deter- 
mining the satellite’s position as it 
cuts across the clear Arizona skies. 
The bank will also construct a 
shelter for the volunteers who will 
keep the “moonwatch” along a 50- 


foot meridian painted on the roof. 

Telescopes set along the meridian 
will be directed to predetermined 
areas of the sky. Whenever the 
sphere is sighted by the watchers, 
the time, altitude and azimuth will 
be flashed to the Smithsonian Astro- 
physical Observatory at Cambridge, 
Mass., headquarters for Operation 
Moonwatch. 

Arrangements for the station were 
made by Valley’s president, Carl A. 
Bimson, Dr. Armand Spitz, coordi- 
nator of visual satellite observations 
for the Smithsonian Observatory, 
and Charles W. Pine, the bank’s pub- 
licity director. 


Mr. Bimson, 
second from 
right, and Dr. 
Spitz inter- 
viewed for tele- 
vision on “Opera- 
tion Moonwatch”’ 


“The station will provide our local 
observation team with all necessary 
storage facilities and electrical out- 
lets for its equipment,” said Mr. 
Bimson. “Elevator service to the roof 
will be maintained 24 hours a day. 
Even coffee-making facilities will be 
provided the satellite spotters.” 

Dr. Spitz predicted that the bank’s 
model post would set a pattern for 
similar stations throughout the 
country. 

The satellite is scheduled to be 
launched by a three-stage rocket 
process after the opening on July 1, 
1957, of the International Geophys- 
ical Year, a 40-nation cooperative 
scientific project. 

The little globe (less than two feet 
in diameter) will circle the earth 
every 100 minutes at a speed of 
18,000 miles an hour. Its weight 
will be 20 pounds. Radio equipment 
within the shell will be effective in 
determining the position only during 
the first fortnight of the satellite’s 
travels. Then the batteries will be 
exhausted, and the only means of 
tracing the sphere will be by visual 
observation posts like the Valley 
bank’s. 

“There are hundreds of other 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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This compact kitchen meets F.H.A. re- 
quirements for a 3-bedroom house! 


Lineal feet, drawer........... 10.5 
Lineal feet, shelving.......... 29.0 


1—36” single-handle faucet Diana Cabinet Sink 
2, 3, 424”, 18”, and 30” base cabinets 

5, 6—Built-in oven and cooking top 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11—18”- and 30”-high wall cabinets 
12—25” x 25” corner top 


Capitalize on the booming modernization market! 


Your customers can buy this Youngstown Kitchen 


for pennies a day under new FHA terms 


Thousands of families in your area need new 
kitchens. Now, with your help, they can afford 
the kitchen most people want—a Youngstown 
Kitchen. 


Now that FHA Title I Regulations allow up to 
5 years to pay, even more of this vast, profitable 
home-modernization loan market is open to you. 
Youngstown Kitchens enjoy an enviable reputa- 
LEARN HOW THIS YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS LOBBY tion for quality and durability. Buyers get un- 


DISPLAY CAN BRING YOU SOUND NEW BUSINESS! limited flexibility and exclusive colors. And they 
: a can include built-ins, big 30” Jet-Tower® Dish- 
Contact your Youngstown Kitchens distributor, h d tented Bond Wee 
Warren, Ohio. a Youngstown Kitchen—a lifetime investment. 
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THE BANKERS’ BANK 
OF THE UPPER MIDWEST 


NATIONAL BANK 
‘OF MINNEAPOLIS 


SINCE 1857 


For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 


If you need a helping 
hand in Japan, contact... 


te FUJI BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutte 
184 Branches Throughout Japan 


New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150) 
American communities where capa- 
ble observers are anxious to partici- 
pate in the epoch-making project,” 
said Dr. Spitz. “They will be spurred 
on by Phoenix’s example and the 
bank’s enlightened attitude.” 

Observers in personnel in most 
cities, including Phoenix, will prob- 
ably be recruited from among the 
amateur astronomers. 


“No specialized knowledge of as- 
tronomy or related sciences will be 
necessary to participate in the proj- 
ect, despite the fact that the satel- 
lite will be coursing the heavens at 
an altitude of between 200 and 1,000 
miles,” Dr. Spitz explained. At that 
height the ball’s visibility will be 
comparable to that of a 6th magni- 
tude star—the limit for the unaided 
eye under perfect conditions. 


133 Banks in 36 States Join A.B.A. 


NE HUNDRED THIRTY-THREE banks 
O in 36 states and the Virgin 
Islands became members of the 
American Bankers Association dur- 
ing the months of September and 
October, according to a report by 
Frank W. Thomas, newly appointed 
by A.B.A. President Erle Cocke to 
be chairman of the Association’s Or- 
ganization Committee. Mr. Thomas 
is president of the Washington Loan 
& Banking Company, Washington, 
Ga. 

The new A.B.A. members are: 


ARIZONA: Valley National Bank, 
Bagdad* and Duncan* offices; Duncan* 
and First National Bank of Arizona, 27 
Avenue & Northern Branch, Phoenix*. 

ARKANSAS: Farmers State Bank, 
Lake City Branch*; Pulaski Heights 
Bank, Little Rock*; and Farmers & 
Merchants Bank, Rogers*. 

CALIFORNIA: First National Bank of 
San Rafael, Corte Madera Office*; 
First Western Bank & Trust Company, 
Mayfair Center Office, Fresno*; State 
Center Bank, Fresno; Central Valley 
National Bank, Gridley Office*; Cali- 
fornia Bank, La Puente Office*; Cali- 
fornia Bank, Brentwood Office, Los 
Angeles*; Garfield Commercial & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles; Morris Plan 
Company of California, Palo Alto Of- 
fice*: Bank of Tokyo of California, San 
Francisco; Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank, Race-West San Carlos Office, San 
Jose; California Bank, West Covina 
ffice*: and Central Valley National 
Bank, Woodland Office*. 

CoLorapo: Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, and University Hills Bank, 
Denver. 

FLORIDA: Cocoa Beach State Bank*; 
City National Bank of Coral Gables*; 
First National Bank of Eustis*; and 
First Industrial Savings Bank of 
Tampa. 

GEorGIA: Augusta National Bank*; 
Southern Savings and Loan Company, 
East Savannah; Luther Williams Sons’ 
Bank, Macon; Stewart & Pound Bank, 
Sparta; and Peoples Bank, Willacoo- 
chee. 

IDAHO: First Security Bank of Idaho, 
N. A., Ketchum-Sun Valley Branch, 
Ketchum. 

ILLINOIS: 


Mid-America National 


Bank of Chicago*; State Bank of East 
Dubuque; Mokena State Bank; and 
Community State Bank, Plymouth. 


INDIANA: Gibson County Bank, 
Hazelton Branch; and State Bank of 
Waldron, Saint Paul Branch*. 

IowA: Farmers Savings Bank, Boy- 
den. 

KENTUCKY: Citizens Deposit Bank, 
Grant. 

MAINE: Northern National Bank of 
Presque Isle, Easton Office. 

MARYLAND: Citizens Bank of Mary- 
land, Eastover Branch, Eastover; and 
Towson National Bank, Timonium 
Branch, Timonium*. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Merchants National 
Bank, South Station Office, Boston*; 
Rockland-Atlas National Bank of Bos- 
ton, Copley Office, Boston; Brighton 
Five Cents Savings Bank; Home Na- 
tional Bank of Brockton, Montelle 
Branch; Home National Bank of Brock- 
ton, East Bridgewater Office, East 
Bridgewater; and Middlesex County 
National Bank, Winter Hill Office, 
Somerville. 

MICHIGAN: Peoples National Bank, 
Lafayette Avenue Branch, Bay City; 
and American National Bank and Trust 
Company, South Westnedge Branch, 
Kalamazoo*. 


MINNESOTA: Watson State Bank. 


MIssourRI: Belle State Bank*; State 
Bank of Noel*; Bank of Riverside*; 
and Empire Bank, Springfield*. 

MONTANA: First Trust Company of 
Montana, Helena*. 

NEBRASKA: First State Bank, Fre- 
mont*; and Harvard State Bank, Har- 
vard. 

New HAMPSHIRE: Citizens National 
Bank, Newport. 


New JERSEY: Boardwalk National 
Bank of Atlantic City, Union Station 
Branch; National Community Bank, 
East Rutherford Office*; Boonton Na- 
tional Bank, Lake Hiawatha Branch; 
Monmouth County National Bank, 
Little Silver Office*; Long Branch 
Trust Company, West End Branch; Fi- 
delity Union Trust Company’s Amer- 
ican, Equitable, Ferry Street, Iron- 
bound Trust, North End, and North 
Ward offices, Newark; Trenton Bank- 
ing Company, Ewing and Hamilton 
offices, Trenton; National Community 
Bank, Wallington*; and County Bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 
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For more than half a century 684 banks in all parts 


of the country have been Hanover correspondents 


COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT 
SERVICES, INCLUDING: 


Clearances 


Assistance on investments and tax 


matters 


Credit information 


Guidance on trust matters 


Foreign transactions 


Pension and profit-sharing trust planning 


Helpful service on your many diversi- 
fied transactions 
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a Dimension® 


nover Adds 


<= 


Corres pon te 
Bank ing 


Hanover correspondent banking service 
adds another dimension to every 
transaction—depth of experience. 


Every officer in the Bank stands ready 
to offer his special knowledge on any 
problem you may have—no matter [| 
how routine, or complex, or 

out of the ordinary—another | 
added dimension that goes beyondé, 
correspondents’ primary needs. / 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Yours for the asking 


A GOOD GRASP OF 


WORLD ECONOMICS 


Interested in sales abroad? Troubled by foreign drawings 
and remittances? Any collection problems overseas? 

Our Foreign Department can help you to answer these 
and many other queries promptly and profitably—with 


experience, knowledge and a keen desire to provide effective 
banking service. 


It’s just another reason why you should talk to 


THE 


TORONTO -DOMINION 
BANK 


460 Branches Across Canada 
Head Office—Toronto, Canada 


New York Agency: London, England Branch: 
28 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 3 King William Street, E.C. 4 
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=e Trust Company, West Paterson 
ce. 

New MExico: First National Bank, 
Alamogordo*. 

NEw YORK: National Commercial 
Bank & Trust Company, Albany — 
Northern, Park, Altamont, Au Sable 
Forks, Champlain, Colonie, Bethlehem 
(Delmar), Menands, United States 
Avenue (Plattsburgh), Ravena, Rens- 
selaer, Riverside (Rensselaer), and 
Rouses Point branches; Matinecock 
Bank, Bayville Office; Bank of Tokyo, 
Ltd., New York Agency; Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, 145 Street at St. Nicholas 
Avenue Branch, New York; Meadow 
Brook National Bank, North Merrick 
Office*; Fallkill National Bank and 
Trust Company, Main-Innes Branch, 
Poucghkeensie; Glens Falls National 
Bank & Trust Company, Queensbury 
Branch*: Scarsdale National Bank & 
Trust Company, Heathcote Branch’*; 
and Eastern National Bank of Smith- 
town. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Edgecombe Bank 
and Trust Company, Oak City Office. 

NortH DAKOTA: Valley Bank of 
Grand Forks, Gilby Office*. 

OHIO: Chardon Savings Bank Com- 
pany, West Branch; Provident Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, Groesbeck 
Branch, Cincinnati; North Madison 
Banking Company, North Madison*; 
Savings Society Commercial Bank, 
Head Office, Springfield*; also North 
Limestone* and South Burnett Road 
branches. Springfield*; Springfield Sav- 
ings Society of Clark County—North 
Limestone and South Burnett Road 
branches. Springfield; and Lake County 
National Bank, Willowick Office. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Citizens National 
Bank of New Castle, North Side Of- 
fice*; Fidelity Trust Company, Neville 
Island Office, Pittsburgh*; Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society. Wayne Office*; 
Citizens Bank of Parsons, Boulevard 
Bank Branch, Wilkes-Barre*. 

RHODE ISLAND: Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company, East Greenwich 
Office*. 

SouTtH CAROLINA: Fort Hill Bank & 
Trust Company, Clemson; Lancaster 
Trust Company, Lancaster*; and Pick- 
ens Bank*. 

TENNESSEE: Bank of Frankewing. 

Texas: Security State Bank; Big 
Spring*; Iredell State Bank; First Na- 
tional Bank, Muleshoe; San Jacinto 
State Bank, Pasadena*; Southern State 
Bank, South Houston*; and First State 
Bank, Van. 

VERMONT: Lamoille County Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Stowe Branch. 

VIRGINIA: Bank of Virginia, Peters- 
burg Pike Branch, Richmond*; Central 
National Bank, Hull Street Branch, 
Richmond; Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Park Branch, Staunton; and Warwick 
National Bank. 

WASHINGTON: Bank of Cowlitz 
County, Longview*; Bank of Prosser, 
Prosser; and Olympia State Bank & 
Trust Company, Tumwater Branch. 

WEsT VIRGINIA: Security Bank of 
Huntington*; and Bank of Man, Man. 

WISCONSIN: Glenbeulah State Bank, 
Glenbeulah. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS: West Indies Bank & 
Trust Company, Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas. 

* Recently organized. 
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The All-Purpose Burroughs 
0, 
4 Sensimatic is Four Specialized Bank 
Ww 
e e 
. Accounting Machines in one! 
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COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
ty 
al 
le 
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rd 
ch 
« LOAN GENERAL LEDGER 
k- ACCOUNTING ACCOUNTING 
a- 
to 
te 
te You’ll be on the right track to more 
efficiency when the all-purpose Burroughs 
a Sensimatic bank accounting machine 
ses takes over all your major accounting 
al functions. By merely turning a _ job- 
h, —— i selector knob you have the equivalent of 
four specialized machines in one! 
hi : Versatile, fast, this modern machine 
LZ er swiftly reduces your volume of work. And WHEREVER 
Ts it’s so easy to learn. Even an inexperienced THERE’S BANKING 
& operator quickly becomes an expert. THERE'S 
of a Why not ask our representative for a 
demonstration? You'll find his office 


k, . : listed in your local telephone directory. 
nate Call or write Burroughs Corporation, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic are trade-marks 
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Indispensable for sound 


business planning 
and control... 


Accountanis’ 


Handhook 


NEW! Unequalled guid- 
ance for everyone who 
uses accounting informa- 
tion or helps to prepare 
it. Now in the up-to-the- 
minute 4th Edition, this 
is the authoritative key 
to principles and practice 
over the whole field of 
commercial and financial 
accounting. 


Handbook explains overlapping 
accounting, legal, and regulatory 
factors that affect today’s decisions 
concerning financial reports, executive 
pay plans, dividends, taxes, deprecia- 
tion policy, audit procedures, etc. De- 
signed for quick adaptation of tech- 
niques and methods to particular 
requirements. 


Unique Low-Cost Guidance 


Proved in the hands of hundreds of 
thousands of users, this is the Hand- 
book recognized in its successive edi- 
tions as the only complete guide in 
its field. Now further broadened in 
scope, and published in 6 x 9 format, 
the Accountants’ Handbook repre- 
sents page-for-page reference value 
possible only through tremendous 
printings. 


29 Information-packed Sections: 
Financial Statements—Operating Re- 
ports, Controls—Investments—Land, 
Leaseholds, Realty—lIntangible Assets 
—Liabilities—Paid-in Capital—Re- 
tained Earnings, Appropriations, 
Dividends—Partnership, Govern- 
mental, Institutional, Fiduciary 
Accounting—Taxes—The Independ- 
ent Accountant—Mathematical, Statis- 
tical Methods, Tables—Etc. 

RUFUS WIXON, Editor-in-Chief; 
WALTER G. KELL, Staff Editor; with 
Board of 28 Contributing Editors. 
407 ills., tables; 1616 pp. $15 


Other famous Ronald Handbooks: 


Cost Accountants’ Handbook $12 
Financial Handbook, 
3rd Ed. Rev. Printing ......... 
Forestry Handbook, 6 x 9 .. 
Marketing Handbook 
Personnel Handbook . 
Production Handbook ............................. 


Financial Handbook. ...... 
Forestry Handbook ....... 
Marketing Handbook 
Personnel Handbook .. 
Production Handbook .. 


OOBill Me [Bill Firm [Check 


THE R 


LD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


New Books 


CAPITAL FORMATION IN RESIDEN- 
TIAL REAL ESTATE: TRENDS AND 
PROSPECTS. By Leo Grebler, David 
M. Blank, Louis Winnick. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
519 pp. $10. The authors measure 
and otherwise describe the formation 
of capital from about 1890 to 1950, 
and provide available information on 
other years. Such factors as popu- 
lation growth and government pol- 
icies are also discussed. The mono- 
graph is essentially a quantitative 
study of housing. 


THE TAX ON ACCUMULATED EARN- 
INGS. By Robert S. Holzman. Ronald 
Press, New York. 136 pp. $10. The 
author seeks to show the conse- 
quences of Federal taxes, analyzing 
the problem and how to cope with 
it. He examines the nature of the 
tax, analyzes arguments justifying 
retention of earnings, and analyzes 
cases by issues. 


How TO GAIN SECURITY AND 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE. By Ira U. 
Cobleigh. Hawthorn Books, Inc., 
New York. 287 pp. $4.95. A step-by- 
step program for financial success. 


Your BuYING GUIDE TO MUTUAL 
FUNDS AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 
By Leo Barnes. American Research 
Council, Larchmont, N. Y. 208 pp. 
$12.50. Covers many smaller, less 
well known companies, makes a com- 
parative evaluation of closed-end 
and mutual companies, gives a 
ranking of past performance, shows 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of this type of investment. 


THis: Is Your DOLLAR. Stevens 
Publications, New York. 15 pp. 15 
cents. This pamphlet was prepared 
with the cooperation of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York and the 
Chase Manhattan Monies Museum. 
Its purpose is to inform the general 
public about the history of our cur- 
rency and banking. Special prices 
for quantity distribution. 


Correction 


The price of MORTGAGE LENDING: 
FUNDAMENTALS AND PRACTICES, by 
Willis R. Bryant (McGraw Hill, New 
York), is $6.75, not $6.25 as re- 
ported in “New Books” for Novem- 
ber. 


See your BANK OUTFITTER or OFFICE 


SUPPLY DEALER or write: 


FLOORING 


DIV., DEPT. C for prices and literature 


THE HYGIENIC DENTAL MFG. CO. 


AKRON @, OHIO, U.S.A 
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Holding Company Envisioned by New York Banks 


HE increasing need for city banks 

to follow the lead of department 
stores in the provision of service to 
their suburban customers is illus- 
trated by the announcement of The 
First National City Bank of New 
York and The County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains that applica- 
tion has been made to the Federal 
Reserve Board for permission to 
organize a holding company. 

This company, subject to approval 
by shareholders of the respective 
institutions, would, through ex- 
change of shares, acquire ownership 
of The First National City Bank of 
New York, its trust affiliate City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, and 
The County Trust Company of White 
Plains. Howard C. Sheperd, chair- 
man, First National City Bank, and 
Andrew Wilson, chairman, County 
Trust Company, joined in the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The proposal is that the holding 
company will be called First New 
York Corporation. If the regulatory 
authorities and the shareholders ap- 
prove, one share of First New York 
Corporation stock will be exchanged 
for one share of County Trust Com- 
pany, and two and one-quarter 
shares of First New York for one 
sharé of First National City Bank. 
Each share of the latter includes a 


beneficial interest in the shares of | 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 
If approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board the plan will be submitted to 
the annual shareholders’ meeting of 
First National City Bank on January 
8, 1957, and to a special meeting of 
County Trust Company shareholders 
about the same time. 

“By reason of population and busi- 
ness trends, Westchester County has 
become increasingly an integral part 
of the natural trade and population 
area of Metropolitan New York. 
These trends will continue in future 
years. Thus the boundaries of New 
York City have come to represent 
an increasingly arbitrary and un- 
natural division of a trade and bank- 
ing area.... 

“Common ownership of the stock 
of our institution by a holding com- 
pany will establish a community of 
interest and make possible a benefi- 
cial exchange of management ideas, 
methods, and experience. The hold- 
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ing company can provide specialized 
managerial talent—in such matters, 
for example, as investment manage- 
ment, investment advisory and trust 
service, accounting, tax service, 
credit investigation and business 
development—at a low unit cost. 
With enlarged personnel resources 
and training programs, it can pro- 
vide assurance of continuity of able 
management. It can facilitate rais- 
ing necessary capital to support 
future growth. 


“Tue association will benefit the 
people of Westchester County by 
providing County Trust with access 
to the varied banking and trust 
services supplied by First National 
City Bank at home and abroad, and 
by an increased ability to meet the 
growing banking needs of the 


county. At the same time it will 
leave the County Trust Company 
what it is today, a Westchester 
County institution operated by the 
same officers, directors, and com- 
munity advisory committees who are 
thoroughly acquainted with local 
conditions and requirements and who 
enjoy the confidence of their com- 
munities. It will not lessen competi- 
tion in any respect. 

“First National City Bank oper- 
ates 75 domestic offices in New York 
City. County Trust Company oper- 
ates 39 offices in Westchester County. 
The group to be formed by these 
proposals would have less than one- 
fifth of all commercial bank deposits 
in Westchester County and New 
York City and less than one-seventh 
of deposits of all banks including 
savings banks.” 


Our 67" year 


SERVING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


CITIZENS NATIONAL 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Established 
1890 


do you need 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Somples and Prices on Reques? 


HEAD OFFICE: 5th & Spring Streets 

40 Convenient Branch Offices 

Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


Get more out of... 


BANKING 
at home! 
Reading BANKING at home is like 
looking in on a banker’s confer- 
ence without leaving your favorite 
armchair. $5.00 per year 


American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 
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INVISIBLE ARMOR 


ooo NATIONAL SURETY 


CORPORATION 


BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


Take advantage of our ‘‘know how" 


gained by many years of experience 


in solving fidelity problems. National 
Surety Fidelity Bonds are available 
nationwide through a network of top 


insurance agents and brokers. 


Fireman's Fund Insurance Company « Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company * National Surety Corporation 


Central Bonding Offices: 401 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO e 4 ALBANY STREET, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout America 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno 
Banco de Bogota 146 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation 

of America 136, 137 
Bankers Trust Company........ facing Page 65 
BANKING—Present Day Banking 127 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San Francisco 109 
Bank of California, The 
Bank 
Bank of New South Wales.............. 
Bank of Tokyo, Ltd., The 
Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The. . 
Bower Manufacturing Company 
Brandt Automatic Cashier Company 
Burroughs Corporation 


Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Central National Insurance Companies... . 
Central-Penn National Bank 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The 
Christmas Club A Corporation 
Chubb & Son 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Company 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Continental Bank and Trust 
Salt Lake City, The 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Credit Life Insurance Company, The 

Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Cruttenden, Podesta & Company 


Company of 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Iric. 
DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 
Diebold, Incorporated 
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Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Estey Corporation 
Europa Publications Limited 


.. facing Page 64 
28 


Exchange National Bank of Tampa, Florida 77 . 


Exline, Inc., William 133, 142, 149, 157 
Federal Life and Casualty Company 

Fifth Third Union Trust Company, The... . 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 

First Boston Corporation 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 

First National Bank in St. Louis, The 

First National City Bank of New York, The.82, 83 
First Western Bank and Trust Company.... 96 
Friden Calculating Machine Company, Inc.. 
Fuji Bank, Ltd., 


Gates Acoustinet Company 

General Electric Company 

Gerrard Steel Strapping Company 
Greyhound Lines 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York.... 


Hammermill Paper Company 

Hanover Bank, The 

Hauserman Company, The E. F. 

Home Insurance Company, The 

Hygienic Dental Manufacturing Company. . 


Imperial Bank of Canada 

Industrial Bank of Japan, Ltd., The 
Institutional Appraisal Company 

Insurance Company of North America....... 
Internatienal Business Machines Corporation 


Cover Il 
Kennecott Copper Corporation 


LaMonte & Son, George 

LeFebure Corporation 
Lloyd-Thomas Company, The 
Lendon & Lancashire Group, The 


McCormick & Company 
Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd., The 
Morgan Stanley & Company 
Mosler Safe Company, The 
. Insert between Pages 64-65 


National Automobile Dealers Used Car Guide 
Company 

National Cash Register Company, The...... 

National City Bank of Cleveland 

National Homes Corporation 

National Shawmut Bank, The 

National Tube Company 

New York Times, The 


Oil Well Supply Company 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Policy Holders’ Service Bureau 


Rambusch Decorating Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 62, 63 

Remington Rand (Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation) 115 

Ronald Press Company, The 

Royal Bank of Canada, The 


St. Louis Terminal Field Warehouse Company 
Seudder Stevens & Clark Fund, Inc. 1 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 122 
Sheaffer Pen Company 32 
Smith-Corona Inc. 

Stanley Works, The (Magic Door Division) 16 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Company 

Texas Company, The 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation... . 
Torento Dominion Bank 

Travelers Insurance Companies, The 


Union Planters National Bank 

Union Supply Company 

United States Bronze Sign Company, Inc... . 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 147 
United States Steel Corporation of New Jersey 17 
United States Steel Export Company 17 
United States Steel Products Company.... 
United States Steel Supply Company 

Universal Atlas Cement Company 


Valley National Bank 


Youngstown Kitchens Division of American- 
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Tax Problems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


stock ownership of such shareholder 
under Section 318(a).’” 

The problem of determining when 
a termination of interest occurs is 
a very delicate one. 

Section 302 of the Code dealing 
with corporate distributions to 
stockholders, provides that pay- 
ments in redemption of stock to one 
whose interest in the corporation is 
completely terminated are not to be 
classified as dividends. Avoiding a 
dividend with respect to distribu- 
tions in complete redemption of a 
stockholder’s interest can be ob- 
tained only upon careful compliance 
with the provisions of Section 302(c) 
(2) (A). The retiring stockholder 
must cease to serve as an officer, 
director, or employee. Moreover, he 
must not reacquire any interest, 
other than an interest as a creditor, 
except by bequest or inheritance, 
within 10 years from the date of 
the distribution to him by the cor- 
poration. 

A principal stockholder whose 
stock is to be redeemed by the cor- 
poration will find that his continued 
activity on the board of directors for 
the purposes of giving his successors 
the benefit of his knowledge, wisdom, 
and experience can cause the pay- 
ment received from the corporation 
for his stock to be construed as a 
dividend. Under the exacting pro- 
visions of Section 302(c) (2) (A),a 
stockholder so continuing his activ- 
ity in corporate affairs will not have 
“terminated his interest” in the cor- 
poration. 


Stock Redemption on Death 


An even more serious situation 
may develop where a principal stock- 
holder has entered into an agree- 
ment with his corporation for its 
complete redemption of his stock 
upon his death. Prior to the adop- 
tion of the provisions now contained 
in Sections 302 and 318 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, thousands of 
corporations entered into stock re- 
demption agreements with their 
principal stockholders to purchase all 
of their stock upon the occurrence 
of death. Under such an arrange- 
ment, the corporation purchased in- 
surance on the stockholder’s life in 
an amount substantially equivalent 
to the value of his stock. Pursuant to 
the terms of the agreement, the 
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corporation, as beneficiary of the in- 
surance policy, used the proceeds re- 
ceived upon the stockholder’s death 
to purchase and retire the decedent’s 
stock. 

The once commonplace plan for 
full stock retirement at death could 
give rise to devastating tax conse- 
quences today. For, while it is true 
that a deceased stockholder cannot 
reacquire an interest in the corpora- 
tion within the ensuing 10 years, and 
thereby the test with respect to ter- 
mination of interest under Section 
302(c) (2) (A) will have been met, 
the attribution rule will still remain 
unanswered. 

In the subparagraph of Section 
302(c), the attribution of family 
owned stock does not come into play 
if the stockholder ceases his cor- 
porate activity and surrenders his 
entire stock interest during his life- 
time. These provisions do not, how- 
ever, eliminate the involving of 
Section 318(a) (2), providing for at- 
tribution of stock owned by a part- 
nership, estate, trust, or corporation. 

Under a strict construction of the 
law, it now becomes necessary to 
determine carefully the relationship 
of the deceased stockholder’s bene- 
ficiaries to the corporation. Thus, 
for example, where a corporation 
purchases a principal stockholder’s 
stock after his death, and such dece- 
dent’s wife is one of his beneficiaries 
under his will, her stock can be 
attributed to the stock in his estate. 
Under such circumstances, the Com- 
missioner can logically assert that 
the payment by the corporation to 
redeem the decedent’s stock con- 
stituted a dividend to the decedent’s 
estate. 

How far can this attribution rule 
realistically -be justified and sus- 
tained? Is it possible that Congress, 
in its desire to endorse the recom- 


.. any more complaints about over- 


drafts and I’ll write my checks on some 
other bank!” 


mendations received from the Treas- 
ury Department, may have gone en- 
tirely too far? 

Revenue raising objectives can be 
carried out to a degree where they 
discourage incentive, where they 
pass the point of diminishing re- 
turns. 

Where the methods employed to 
raise more taxes entail impracticabil- 
ity in their approach, the ultimate 
result must, of necessity, be less net 
revenue to the Government. All too 
often, the imprudence of the Con- 
gressional act does not make itself 
fully apparent until great damage 
has been done. 

Between termination and attribu- 
tion rules, the Commissioner is now 
possessed with a two-pronged wea- 
pon, which, if allowed to continue, 
can constitute a very serious threat 
to the growth of small American 
business. 


Far-Reaching Implications 


In a sense, taxpayers as a whole 
should be thankful for the new strict 
provisions of the Federal tax law. 
For all too long they have failed to 
think in terms of their holdings in 
a sufficiently broad scope. Even 
those taxpayers who have been alert 
to some of their tax problems have 
treated them separately. Their ac- 
countants advise them in connection 
with some of their corporate and 
individual income tax problems. 
Their trust officers counsel them 
with regard to inter vivos and testa- 
mentary trusts. They discuss addi- 
tional insurance with their life un- 
derwriters to meet mandatory estate 
costs. Finally, they confer with their 
lawyers to prepare their wills. 

What many successful taxpayers 
have failed to do is generally to co- 
ordinate their estate planning af- 
fairs. They have failed to combine 
their lifetime planning with their 
deathtime planning. To the prin- 
cipal stockholder in the small close 
corporation, at least, an alarm has 
been loudly rung in the form of the 
new statutory provisions above dis- 
cussed. The importance of coordi- 
nating one’s lifetime tax planning 
with his family’s likely future re- 
quirements upon the occurrence of 
his death is more apparent today 
than ever before. Unquestionably, 
many American businessmen who 
have heretofore been preoccupied 
with their daily matters will now 
give their tax planning the time and 
attention it so urgently requires. . 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


So, with no logic at all, monetary policy and the in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve System seem in a 
fair way to become lively topics of debate. 


There would seem to be little argument with the 
reasoning in this passage from the address of Under- 
secretary of the Treasury Burgess before the recent 
convention of the American Bankers Association in 
Los Angeles: 

“It has been suggested that the slight easing that 
has taken place in housing arrangement in the past few 
weeks has been in contradiction to Federal Reserve 
policy. That is not true. It was part of a general pro- 
gram, as Elliott Bell said yesterday. Whenever you 
apply a broad program of credit restraint, some people 
are going to be hit harder than others, and there are 
some who will be hit harder than you want them to 
be hit. I think that was true of housing. The brakes 
that were put on in the middle of 1955 together with 
the general credit controls created difficulties for the 
home builder, the individual, large-scale difficulties that 
have been greatly exaggerated in the press and po- 
litically, but, nevertheless, there are difficulties, and it 
was wise policy to ease up a little where the shoe 
pinched more than it did in the whole economy, so there 
was no contradiction there. 

“There are various others of these Government pol- 
icies that we try to bring together. There are some 
serious limitations in the law as to what you can do, 
but that council, the Advisory Board of Economic 
Growth and Stability, is actually doing in practice the 
kind of thing that might be visualized in a broad mone- 
tary council, such as has been suggested a number of 
times in the past and was suggested by Elliott Bell 
yesterday. There is a means for bringing together the 
Government’s efforts in that area, and it is working— 
not perfectly but, nevertheless, it is working. 

“Now, protected by these policies, we have had re- 
markable price stability. Confidence is high and savings 
are growing. I should add that the great fundamental 
policies, the underlying strength of any anti-inflation 
campaign lies in the budget and taxes and Federal 
Reserve action.” 


Mr. Elliott V. Bell of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company has attracted considerable attention in bank- 
ing circles by his proposal at the A.B.A.’s 1956 conven- 
tion that a National Economic Council should be created 
to determine the basic economic policies, including, for 
“better coordination,” monetary and fiscal policies. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Bell, lack of a unified Government policy 
has complicated our efforts to control the business cycle. 

While “not suggesting that the Fed should be de- 
prived of its much prized independence,” Mr. Bell pro- 
poses a top-ranking Federal Government National Eco- 
nomic Council, the membership of which would include 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board’s chairman. The NEC’s chairman would be the 
much overburdened President of the United States, who 
would have the final responsibility for its decisions and 
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for resolving conflicts. “If we are to have coordination 
of our economic policy . . . either every other agency of 
Government including the Treasury must be made re- 
sponsive to the Federal Reserve Board, or the Federal 
Reserve Board must be made responsive to the Admin- 
istration.” 

Although Mr. Bell states that he does not suggest 
depriving the Fed of its independence, it is hard to see 
what real independence it would retain when outnum- 
bered in a body necessarily subject to political con- 
siderations of varying intensity and subject to the 
final decision of the President. 

The present “independence” of the Board dates from 
the so-called accord reached at the White House in 
1951. The Board of that time balked at continued sub- 
servience to the Treasury in the matter of supporting 
long-term Government bonds at par. That wartime 
practice carried over into peacetime (Marriner S. 
Eccles stated) made the Board “an engine of infla- 
tion.” President Truman called the entire Open Market 
Committee to the White House. Had the National 
Economic Council Mr. Bell proposes been in existence 
then, President Truman could easily have overridden 
the Board. 

Considering the nature of politics the general wel- 
fare would seem to be better promoted by entrusting 
monetary and credit stabilization to a nonpolitical body 
such as the Federal Reserve Board, responsible only to 
Congress as a whole, rather than subordinating it to 
the head of a political party concerned with reelection. 
Subjection of the Board to the President would be a 
move to the left and one fraught with considerable 
potential danger. 


Many expect an upward trend in prices and conse- 
quently no lessening of monetary restraints. As meas- 
ured by the Consumer Price Index the increase has 
been 214% during the Eisenhower Administration 
which is remarkably stable considering the inflationary 
pressures at work. 

WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


ALMANAC for 1957 > 


Created as an almanac with a visual 12-month tie-in, 
this Winter 1956 issue of The Family Dollar will be 
most worthwhile as an activities reminder and guide to 
better living throughout all of next year. 


Bank has choice of 24 A. B. A. ads for back cover, in- 
cluding ad FD-25 featured in the sample. Bank im- 


prints appear on both covers. 


Any A. B. A. member may purchase 500 or more of 
this special Winter issue for December distribution at 
8¢ per copy in quantities of 500 or more. Supply 
limited. Write, indicating quantity desired. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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How fo Use Jour Personal 
DOLLAR ALMANAC 


Without a chart of income and outgo, you are working in the dark 


When that happens, it is 
remain, bringing on trouble 


Obviously you can’t predict every expense you're 


inevitable that the money goes and the bills 


going to have 


Mom may take a fancy to a pert red hat in a downtown store window, 


and Johnny may suddenly feel he’s got to have that latest rock ’n’ roll 


record. Such sudden desires add spice to life. On the other side of the 


ledger, Dad may make an unexpected sale that will earn him a big 


commission. 


By and large 


advance. This 


though, both 


such a record throughout the year 


financial almanac is offered as 


income and outgo can be charted in 


your guide in keeping 


You'll find in it a box on a calendar 


for every day of 1957. By jotting down all the expenses and income 


you can think of right now, you may be taking some of the surprise 


out of life. But tha 


None) 


Here are some suggestions on what to list for the 
appropriate days ahead: 


* The dates when those regular fixed payments are due 
— such as interest on debts, installment payments, life insur- 
ance and other insurance premiums, rent bills or mortgage 


payments. 


* When your tax payments are due. They include federal 
and state income taxes, along with all others. 


* The days when the family expects its gifts. There is a 
long list here, and it could be bad, very bad, if you forgot 
any of them: birthdays, anniversaries, Mother's Day, Father's 
Day, Valentine's Day, Christmas and Easter. And as soon 
as they're announced, add such happy events as engagements 
and weddings and the expected arrival of new babies. 


* In addition to rent or mortgage payments, your home 
needs fuel, spring cleaning, painting, occasional repairs. When 
do you expect to pay for these, and how much? And is this 
the year you were planning to put on a new roof or add a 
bathroom in the cellar? That means a visit to the bank to 
discuss a home-improvement loan. 


* When licenses — driving, hunting and fishing, etc. — ex- 
pire and have to be renewed. 


s the kind of surprise that can trip you up 


Days 


* Contributions. Are you the kind who contributes to your 
church or your favorite charity periodically through the year, 
or do you wait for a certain time of year, when the annual 
drives get under way? 


* Meeting nights of your club or lodge — and also when 
dues are to be paid. Any school or college payments to make? 


* Expiration dates of your magazine subscriptions — 
particularly if you expect to renew them. 


* Dates for medical and dental check-ups for every 
member of the family. 


* When is your vacation this year? Maybe you'd better jot 
that one down a month ahead so you'll be sure to plan for it 
sufficiently ahead of time. 


* The dates when money should be coming in rather than 
going out. In addition to salaries, that can mean interest and 
dividends, rents due you, royalties, bonuses, commissions, 
business profits, insurance proceeds, social security payments 
and pension payments. 


* Your banking days, when you expect to make deposits” 


from this income in your savings account, when the rent is 


due on your safe-deposit box, and the days when you plan. 
to take advantage of the many other financial services that] 


your bank provides. 


*Note any tox deductible expenses as you go along and have the whole record at the end of the year. 
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Expense Record 
for Income Tax 


fhe income-tax law requires that 
maintain adequate records so 
can prepare a “proper” return. 
hat doesn’t mean an elaborate 
pokkeeping system unless you 
t one. All the Government ex- 
of you is that you keep an 
derly record of income and ex- 
nses, supported by such tangible 
idence as bankbooks, monthly 
latements from your stock broker, 
and cancelled checks. How you do 
t is your business. What happens 
you don’t keep such records? You 
» yourself serious financial harm. 
or example, you may not be able 
t benefit from all legitimate de- 
uctions for you won’t have the 
maper to prove them. 


s a starter to help you keep such 
cords, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
lice prepares a “Personal Expense 
Record.” Here is a sampling of 
What you will find in this booklet: 


“READY MONEY IS 
ALADDIN’S LAMP.” 
— BYRON 
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DEDUCTIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


DEDUCTIBLE INTEREST 


Date | Name of Org. | Amount | Date 


MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
EXPENSES 


| Date To Whom Paid | Amount | Date /|Kind 


To Whom Paid | Amount 


AND DRUGS 


LOSSES FROM FIRE, STORM OR 


STATE/LOCAL TAXES 


Date Type of Amount 
tax 


— 


WORKING WOMEN & WIDOWERS 
To Whom Paid | Amount 


Amount 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OTHER DEDUCTIBLE ITEMS 


OTHER CASUALTY, OR THEFT 


Explanation 


Explanation 
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Where Do You Stand? 


WHAT YOU OWN 


Wouldn’t it be a g 
stands financially? 
ly. But more important, this can give you an idea if yoy 
can afford some of the goals you have in mind. Here’s one 
way to arrive at your true financial profile. 


ood idea to know just where your family 
Your curiosity will be satisfied, certain. 


TODAY NEXT YEAR IN 5S YEARS 


CASH IN BANK 
LIFE INSURANCE (CASH VALUE) 


ANNUITIES (CASH VALUE) Most 
REAL ESTATE (COST) estim 
FURNITURE good 
AUTOMOBILE (TRADE-IN VALUE) pictui 
MONEY DUE FROM OTHERS destre 
STOCKS (MARKET VALUE) in es 
GOVERNMENT BONDS nce 
OTHER BONDS 
OTHER ASSETS Can 
WHAT YOU OWE anal 


BILLS PAYABLE 
LOANS PAYABLE 
UNPAID MORTGAGES 


TAXES DUE 

INSTALMENT DEBT 

OTHER 

EQUALS YOUR NET WORTH........... $ $ $ 


TrESRUARY 


‘YOU WAKE UP IN THE MORNING, AND LO! YOUR PURSE IS MAGICALLY 
FILLED WITH 24 HOURS OF THE UNMANUFACTURED TISSUE OF YOUR LIFE.” 
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va Property Inventory 
RS ? 


Most complex problem in figuring your total worth is 

estimating the value of your household effects. There’s 

good practical reason for wanting to get a realistic 

picture of just what these are worth: if your home were 
Fdestroyed by fire, you would need such an evaluation 
Jin establishing the amount of your loss to the insur- 
Jance company. 


Can you remember every item — and what it cost? 
Obviously not. That’s why an up-to-date inventory in 
your safe-deposit box is a must. Here’s a starter for 
you on preparing such an inventory: 
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| IT IS 
AND IT IS 


HIS OWN BUSINESS; 


A WISE MAN WHO KNOWS Fy 
JGHLY ATTENDS TO IT.” § 


A WISER MAN WHO THOROL 


LIVING ROOM 
AND FOYERS 
DINING ROOM 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
EACH BEDROOM 
BATHROOM 
KITCHEN AND 
PANTRY 
ATTIC 
BASEMENT 
GARAGE 
LAUNDRY 
OTHER ROOMS 
PERSONAL ITEMS 
WHEN WHERE 
CLOTHING 
JEWELRY 
FURS 
LUGGAGE 
BOOKS 
SPORTS, GAMES 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
OTHERS 


—H. L. WAYLAND 
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“BLESSED IS HE WHO HAS FOUND 
HIS WORK; LET HIM ASK 
NO OTHER BLESSEDNESS.” 


— CARLYLE 
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: “MONEY IS LIKE AN ARM OR A LEG— 
Fi USE IT OR LOSE IT.” 


— HENRY FORD 
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“| DIP’T INTO THE FUTURE FAR AS HUMAN EYE COULD SEE, 
SAW THE VISION OF THE WORLD AND ALL THE 


WONDER THAT WOULD BE.” 
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“LACK OF MONEY IS 
TROUBLE WITHOUT EQUAL.” 


— RABELAIS 
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INCOME 


ouTGO 


SALARIES 
INTEREST 
OTHER 


SAVINGS 


INCOME TAXES & INS. 
RENT, INT. & REPAIRS 
HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 


FOOD 
CLOTHING 
PERSONAL 
MEDICAL 


CLUBS, CHURCH, DONATIONS 


AUTO 
OTHER 


JAN 


$ 


FEB 


budget 


The heart of the family ro age is an income-outgo chart, figured 


on a monthly basis. The tri 


of course, is to make sure that the 


outgo never is greater than the income. There’s a place indicated 
each month in this almanac for “Total saved this month.” 
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— ROBERT BROWNING 
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“MAN'S REACH ‘SHOULD EXCEED HIS GRASP 
OR WHAT'S A HEAVEN FOR?’ 
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Other 
Family Records 


The financial record forms outlined 
earlier in this Almanac are by no 
means the only ones that will prove 
valuable to you. There are others 
that at one time or another during 
the year will come in handy. They 
certainly will help you when you 
are preparing your income tax re- 
turn.. Remember, too, that your 
banker is always ready to confer 
with you on financial matters of 
every kind, and that having such 
records as the following can help 
him in giving you sound advice: 


PTEMBER 


BANK ACCOUNTS — location of the banks, where bankbooks are 
kept, where checkbooks are kept, amount of interest credit- 
ed during the year 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS — serial numbers, when bought, when 
matured 


YOUR HOME — date of purchase, price, amount of mortgage, who 
holds it, record of mortgage payments, when payments are 
due, insurance, attorneys 


HOME EQUIPMENT — when and where bought, serial number, 
guarantee number, price, record of repairs 


YOUR CAR — make, date of purchase, purchase price, from whom 
bought, insurance, expenses 


LIFE INSURANCE — policy number, beneficiaries, amount, pre- 
mium, name of broker, name of company, special clauses, 
monthly premium calendar, loans against insurance 


OTHER INSURANCE — kind, company, policy number, date of 
issue, date of expiration, amount of insurance, premium, 
name of broker, monthly premium calendar 


SOCIAL SECURITY — number, location of card, record of wages, 
benefits due 


TOTAL SAVED _ 


“THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN LIFE IS FOR A MAN 
TO BE READY FOR HIS OPPORTUNITY WHEN IT COMES 


— DISRAELI 


THIS MONTH 
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— MARGARET FULLER 
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AS WELL AS FOR THE BODY.” 


CONTAINS FOOD AND FIRE FOR THE MIND 
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IN HAVING IT.” 


“THE USE OF MONEY !S ALL 
THE ADVANTAGE THERE IS 
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Your Sale-Deposit Box 


Byeryone agrees that the loss of such things as jewelry anything happen to them. Any time is a good time 
to check through your possessions, to make certain that 
everything difficult or costly or impossible to replace 
is protected. Here is a checklist of some of the com- 
mon items that many people entrust to the bank’s 


airtight safe-deposit vaults: 


insurance papers or income tax records would be 
grious for the family. Such items obviously belong 
n a safe-deposit box. But there are many other papers 


pu may treat carelessly, much to your regret should 


abstracts and deeds 
adoption papers 
agreements 

armed service records 
bank books 

bills of sale 

bills, receipted 

birth certificates 
bonds 

books, rare 

business papers 
cancelled checks (important) 
certificates of deposit 
citizenship papers 
contracts 


DE 


court decrees 
discharge papers 
household inventories 
income tax records 
insurance policies 
jewelry 

keepsakes 

leases 

letters 

marriage certificate 
mortgages 
naturalization papers 
passports 

patent papers 
pension papers 
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photographs 
promissory notes 
receipts 

releases 

social security cards 
stamps and coins, rare 
stock certificates 

stock powers 

tax papers 

title abstracts and certificates 
trust agreements 

U.S. Savings Bonds 
vouchers 

warrants 


wills 
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For your money-the best place.. 


is the bank! 


Safety features offered by this bank are sound... de- 
pendable 


Whenever you need cash, there’s nothing quite like 
having money in the bank 


Your account earns interest, added at regular intervals, . 
which helps to make the balance grow and grow 


We're like a big department store of finance. We can 
serve your banking needs in many ways 


Our experience in handling multitudes of personal and 
family money matters can be valuable to you. Our’s is 
a friendly service, built around know-how. We invite 
you to use it 


The Bank ts the Saver's Best Friend / 
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CASE 


An Authentic Case History From 
American Express Files 
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Mr. Rohloff, shopping in Rome, dis- 


Mr. Rohloff purchasing American Ex- 
covers loss of Travelers Cheques. 


press Travelers Cheques in New York. 


He immediately reports toss to Ameri- Full refund is made, the next day. Mr. Rohloff continues his European trip 


can Express Manager, Rome. as planned. 


Mr. Gene Rohloff*, owner of an exclusive gift shop in New York City, 
was preparing for his semi-annual buying and vacation trip to Italy. 
At the suggestion of his New York bank, he purchased $2,790 in American 


Express Travelers Cheques before his departure. 


He spent a portion of his funds in purchasing glassware in Venice before sadiethiuaad tev the 


journeying on to Rome. Shortly after arriving there, he made several real name of the 
purchases in a shop in the Piaz#@idi Spagna. He was about to cash a berson involved. 
Travelers Cheque This purchases when, to his embarrassment, he 

Fie We fithe en c es, totalling $470 was missing from 


#the e most for their money... 
_ Express Travelers Cheques. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD'S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 


pie | Ce = 
his had re tain mt wilt of customer. 
Thisyear, more and moi of your customers will be traveling. 


